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*«* NIL ADMIRARI prope res est una Numici 
Solaque que possit facere et servare beatum.”—Hon., Lib. I, Epist. VI. 


“* Nor vo apmire is all the art I know 
To make men happy, and to keep them so’— 
Plain truth, dear Murray, needs no flowers of speech : 
So take it in the very words of Cretcu.” 
Porer’s Epistle to Lord Mansfield. 

** But, had none admired, 
Would Pore have sung, or Horace been inspired 1... 
Gad! I must say I ne’er could see the ver 
Great happiness of this ‘ NIL ADMIRARI.’” 

Byron, Juan, Canto V, st. 100 & 101. 


Ir the sentiment sought to be conveyed by the deepest moralist, as well as the 
sweetest songster of Rome, be correctly given “ in the words of Creech,” we must 
confess our utter inability to comprehend, and our decided repugnance to adopt 
it: for, in the catalogue of pleasurable sensations which help to make life endur- 
able, we would rank at its very highest value that delightful and exalted feeling 
which in psychology is termed apmrration. We hold the legitimate indulgence 
of that faculty to constitute a most refined species of intellectual enjoyment— aot 
the less to be prized, for that the objects which call it forth happen to be scarce, 
and that opportunities are seldom afforded of yielding up the soul to its delight- 
ful influence. Other and opposite emotions can be felt at every hand’s turn. 
Take, for example, those of prry or conTEMPT. Fit objects of compassion abound : 
Palmerston, for instance (like the poor), we have with us always: and as for the 
rest of the crawling set, from Russell to Rice, from Melbourne to Mulgrave, they 
seem, day after day, but to exist that the world may not lack a public exhibition 
of all that is truly despicable. Laucuter, also, may be enjoyed at a cheap rate. 
“ Boz” wields (and long may he flourish it!) an indefatigable pen; Reeve is 
come back ; and our old favourite, Brougham, is busy bottling up a rich stock of 
buffoonery gue mox depromat among the Lords. But apmrration bides her 
time: her visits, angelic fashion, are few and far between. Yet is her presence 
ever sure to be felt while calm philosophy, pellucid reason, and patriot eloquence, 
flow from the lips of Lyypaurst. 

In literature, we are accused of being over fastidious ; forasmuch, perhaps, 
as we value our admiration too highly to lavish it on every passing scribbler. 
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The North American Review is here peculiarly amusing. In its October number, 
just received, and now lying in our waste-paper box, much comical indignation 
is vented on Otiver Yorke, for slighting a poor creature who some time ago 
pencilled his way among us, and has been since forgotten. All we can remember 
about the man was his publishing what he called a poem, “ edited ” by “ Barry 
Cornwall,” a fictitious name, under which one Proctor, a commissioner of lunacy 
in our courts, thought it part of his official functions to usher him into notice, 
We did not advert to that circumstance at the time, or we should have taken 
the hint, and adopted towards him, not the severity of justly provoked criticism, 
but the mild indulgence suited to his case. For we did not require the evidence 
of this “ reviewer’s” article, to convince us that rational rebuke is wasted when 
the mind of the recipient is unsound. We are glad, however, of the opportunity 
afforded us, by this casual reference to American matters, for placing on record 
our unfeigned and cordial admiration of Enwin Forrest, whom night after night 
we have seen tread our stage after a fashion which none but the disingenuous 
can hesitate to admire and to applaud. 

It was observed of Charlemain, that greatness had so mixed itself up with 
his character, that it eventually compenetrated his very name, till magnificence 
and Charles were blended into the sound of CarntomaGne. The sentiment of 
ADMIRATION has similarly worked itself into individual nomenclature on two 
occasions : viz. in the case of St. Gregory, ** Thaumaturge,” and in that of an 
accomplished cavalier, who burst on the close of the sixteenth century as “ the 
admirable Crichton.” To the story of that gallant scholar we have, in another 
part of our current Number, taken an opportunity of alluding ; and having therein, 
as we think, fairly plucked out the heart of the mystery, we shal! not here stop to 
notice a book which will probably be the “sya éavue of the season. 

But returning to the “ words of Creech,” do they fairly give the meaning of 
Horace? We don’t believe it. The plain English of the maxim is, “ Let nothing 
take you by surprise ;” and its practical effect would merely go to preserve 
the equilibrium of the mind from any sudden and violent upset. The translation 
of Creech affords one of the many instances in which to be literal is to misin- 
terpret. Old Roger Bacon attributes the subtle fooleries of scholastic wrangling 
which arose in his day to the bad Latin versions of Aristotle. A Greek term was 
Latinised into one apparently synonymous, and the metaphysical niceties of the 
original vanished in the process. Vulgus studentium asrntnat circa male translala 
are the words in which he of the brazen head ridicules contemporary disputation. 
The delicate subtleties of poetical diction are still more evanescent; and of 
translations which render with mere verbal fidelity, it may be said, when they 
appear side by side with the text, that, though Venus may preside over the 
graceful original, the clumsy version hobbles with all the awkwardness of 
Vurcan. Such was the idea of a French wit, on perusing Abbé Pélégrin’s 
translation of our poet— 


** L’on devrait (soit dit entre nous) 
A deux divinités offrir les deux Horaces: 
Le latin 4 Venus la déese des graces, 
Et le frangois ... son époux.”—La Mownave. 


In a Venetian folio edition, published by the celebrated Denis Lambinus 
(whose style of writing was so tedious, that ‘ /ambiner” became French for 
“* to loiter”’), there are some complimentary verses addressed to him, which he 
has taken care to print, and which are too good to be forgotten. Therein 
Horace is represented as consulting a saga, or Roman gipsy, concerning the 
future fate of his works; when, alluding to the opthalmic affection under 
which he is known to have laboured, the prophetic hag maketh the vaticination 
following — 

Talia respondit mota vates anus urni— 

Dura parens genuit te lippum, Flaecce ; noverca 

Durior eripiet mox etas lumen utrumque, 

Nec teipsum agnosces nec cognosceris ab ullo. 

At tibi Lamaini raptum collyria lumen 

‘* Inlita restituent : clarusque interprete tanto 
“* Nec lippus nec cecus eris sed et integer ore.” 


‘ 


‘ 
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Whereupon Denis triumphantly exclaims that what she foretold has come to 
pass, since, by the operation of his commentaries, such additional perspicuity has 
been shed over the text, as to have materially improved the poet’s eyesight — 


« Verum dixit anus,— 2 sunt CoLLyRIA CHART !” 


The personal infirmity thus alluded to had procured for the Latin lyrist a 
sobriquet well-known among his contemporaries, viz. “ the weeping Flaccus :” 
nor can we refuse the merit of ingenuity to him who could make so unpoetical 
an idea the groundwork of so flattering a compliment. It is singular enough 
that these obscure lines should have suggested a celebrated epigram : for when 
Lefranc de Pompignan, in his Poesies Sacrées, versified the Lamentations of 


Jeremiah, he received a testimonial exceedingly analogous from Voltaire — 


“‘Scavez vous pourquoi Jeremie, 
A tant pleuré pendant sa vie ? 
C’est qu’en prophete il prevoyait, 
Qu’un jour Lefranc le traduerait. 


Know ye why Jeremy, that holy man, 

Spent all his days in lamentations bitter? 
Prophetic soul! he knew that Pompignan 

One day would bring him out in Gallie metre. 


That the labours of the father may call forth a similar congratulatory effusion 


is more than we dare conjecture in these critical times. 


Yet we trust that, not- 


withstanding the general depreciation of all sorts of scrip, with exchequer bills 
at such an alarming discount, Prout paper may be still negociated. 


Regent Street, Nov. 20. 


Watergrasshill ; after Vespers. 

A FEw years previous to the outbreak 
of civil war between Octavius and 
Mare Antony, the poet Horace, and a 
Greek professor of elocution (Helio- 
dorus), received an intimation from 
Mecenas of his wish to enjoy their 
company, on a trip connected with 
some diplomatic mission (misst magnis 
de rebus) to the port of Benevento. 
The proposal was readily accepted by 
these hommes de lettres, who accord- 
ingly started from Rome toward the 
close of autumn, anno v.c. 720. 
Their intelligent patron had appointed 
to meet them at Anxur, a place better 
known by its more musical name of 
Terracina,—(two popular produc- 
tions contributing to its celebrity, viz. 
Horatii Opera, and the opera of Fra 
Diavolo,)\— whence, having received 
an important accession to their party 
by the arrival of Vrrort and Varivus, 
they proceeded by easy stages along 
the whole line of the Via Appia, to the 
utmost terminus of that immortal 
causeway on the Adriatic. 

Such excursions were frequent enough 
among the cockneys of Rome; and, 
forming, as these things did, part of 
the ordinary occurrences of common- 
place life, had intrinsically little to 
recommend them to the poet or the 
historian, as subjects for story or for 
song. The proverbial difficulty of rais- 
ing up such matters to the level of 
elegant composition—propriécommunia 
diwere ( Ep. ad. Pison.)—was here pre- 
eminent. But genius is perhaps as 


Otiver Yorke. 


frequently displayed in the selection 
of the objects on which to exercise its 
faculty, as in the working out of its 
once adopted conceptions ; and medio- 
crity would no more have first chosen 
such a theme for its musings, than it 
would have afterwards treated it in the 
manner it has been executed by Horace. 


“* Cose in prosa mai dette ne in rima” 


formed the aspiration of Ariosto; Milton 
gloried in grappling with 


‘* Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme ;” 


and both exhibited originality, not only 
in the topics they fixed upon, but in 
their method of handling them. The 
iter Brundusit was without precedent 
in all the range of previously existing 
literature: it has remained unrivalled 
amid all the sketches of a similar kind 
which have been called into existence 
by its felicitous example. 

There was, doubtless, nothing very 
new or wondrous in the practice of 
keeping a note-book while on a jour- 
ney, or in registering duly each trivial 
incident of roadside experience. But 
when this ex-colonel of a legion at 
Philippi, in one of his leisure hours, 
at the remote outport whither he 
had accompanied an illustrious friend, 
conceived the idea of embodying 
the contents of his pugil/aria into the 
graceful shape which they now weav 
(Lib. I., Sat. V.), giving them a local 
habitation and a permanency among 
his works, he did more than merely 
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delight his travelling companions, im- 
mortalise the villages along the route, 
and electrify by his graphic touch the 
listless idlers of the capital : he posi- 
tively founded a new secr—he pro- 
pounded the Koran of a new creed 
—he established the great scnoon of 
“ peripatetic” writers ; furnishing the 
precious prototype on which thousands 
of disciples would, in after time, sys- 
tematically model their literary com- 
positions. By thus shewing that the 
mere personal occurrences and anec- 
dotes of a pleasure-trip were capable 
of being wrought into so interesting a 
narrative, he unconsciously opened a 
new department in the theory of book- 
making, furnished a new field for the 
industry of the pen. There is no con- 
jecturing how far a simple hint may be 
improved on in this quarter. Had not 
the African enthusiasm of St. Augustin 
suggested to that most impassioned of 
the Fathers the idea of publishing his 
“ Confessions,” the practice of com- 
posing personal memoirs, the art of 
autobiography, which of late years has 
taken such wide extension, would, 
perhaps, have never been attempted. 
Peter Abelard would not have mus- 
tered courage to enlighten the dark 
ages, as he has done, with a full and 
true account of his doleful catastrophe 
(“ historia calamitatum suarum”’); and 
a later age would not, in all proba- 
bility, have been favoured with the 
confessions of the maniac Rousseau. 
May it not be similarly predicated of 
this famous Itinerary, that had it not 
given the first impulse, the world had 
wanted many an idle “ Tour ?” 

“ Rhymes on the road,” “ pencillings 
by the way,” “ impressions,” “ diaries,” 
“ ramblings,” “ records,” “ highways,” 
“ byeways,” are therefore but a few of 
the many emanations from one com- 
mon source: and, in good sooth, all 
these people should unite in some 
testimonial to Horace. But gratitude, 
I fear, is rarely manifested in cases of 
this description. A striking instance 
might be given. To none, perhaps, 
are ‘‘ the eminent modern humorous 
writers” more indebted than to the 
writings of Joe Miller ; yet that author, 
up to the present day, is without a 
monument; bis bones lying, as all the 
world knows, in the churchyard of 
St. Clement, London, under the back 
windows of Tom Wood’s tavern. "Tis 
true that a club was established some 
years ago, by the exertions of the two 
Smiths (Horace and James), with Hook 
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and Hood, the members of which dine 
monthly in the hack parlour aforesaid, 
commanding a full view of the ceme- 
tery. They fully agreed to levy a 
fine of five shillings on each detected 
perpetrator of a “ Joe,” devoting the 
proceeds to the purchase of a grave- 
stone. By this time a goodly mauso- 
leum might have been built ; whereas 
old Motrror is yet without even a 
modest tablet to mark the spot of his 
repose. Who is the treasurer ? 

Horace should not be similarly de- 
frauded of his claim. A moderate per 
centage on the profits of each professed 
tourist, with a slight deodand where 
the book falls still-born, might be ap- 
propriately devoted to erecting a ter- 
minal statue of the poet in some cen- 
tral part of the “ Row.” None ought 
to plead exemption from this “ justice 
rent.” Inglis, Basil Hall, Quin, Bar- 
row, Ritchie, Piickler Muskau, Em- 
merson Tennant, Professor Hoppus ; 
Waterton, the wanderer ; Nick Willis, 
the eavesdropper; Rae Wilson, the 
booby : all should contribute — except, 
perhaps, Holman, the “ blind travel- 
ler,” whose undertaking was perfectly 
original. 

Toreturn. Ihave just been reading 
over, for perhaps the hundredth time, 
the witty Roman’s gay and graceful 
itinerary, gathering from its perusal a 
fresh conviction, that it comprises more 
humour, point, and clever writing, 
within the brief range of its one hun- 
dred lines, than are to be found in as 
many hundred octavo volumes of recent 
manufacture. But let that pass. The 
obvious beauties which distinguish these 
enduring monuments of bygone genius 
are not the passages which stand most 
in need of commentary ; and I am just 
now about to fix myself on a very un- 
important expression occurring in the 
simple course of the poet's narrative ; 
a most trivial fact in itself, but parti- 
cularly adapted to my present purpose. 
Swift’s meditations on a broomstick 
have long ago proved that the Imagi- 
nation, like one of Teniers’ witches, 
will soar aloft on a hobby-horse of her 
own selection. Of late, the habit of in- 
dulging in reveries has, I confess, grown 
on me; and I feei an increasing ten- 
dency to ruminate on the veriest trifles. 
This arises partly, I suppose, from the 
natural discursiveness of memory in 
old age; partly, I suspect, from the 
long familiarity of my mind with the 
great Cornelius a Lapide’s elucidations 
of the prophet Ezekiel. 
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The words on which I would pon- 
der thus, after the most approved 
method of the great Flemish com- 
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mentator, are contained n the 48th 
verse, which runs as follows in all 
the known MSS.: 


“ Lusum tt (Pecanas ; Vormitum ego Virgiliusque.”—Lib. 1., Sat. V., v. 48. 


My approved good master, a Lapipe, 
would hereupon, submitting each term 
to the more than chemical analysis 
of his scrutiny, first point out to the 
admiration of all functionaries in the 
diplomatic line, who happen to be 
charged with a secret mission, the 
sagacious conduct of Mecanas. The 
envoy of Augustus is fully conscious, 
on his arrival at Capua, that his mo- 
tions are narrowly watched by the 
quidnuncs of that vagabond town, and 
that the probable object of his journey 
is sure to be discussed by every 
barber in and about the market-place. 
How does he act? While the mules 
are resting at the “ caupona,” (for it 
appears the vetturini-system of tra- 
velling is of very old date in the Ita- 
lian peninsula,) the chargé d'affaires 
seeks out a certain tennis-court, the 
most favourite place of public resort, 
and there mingles in a game with the 
citizens, as if the impending destinies 
of the future empire of the world were 
not a moment in his contemplation, or 
did not rather engross his whole fa- 
culties all the while. This anecdote, 
I believe, has not been noticed by 
Mr. ‘Taylor, in his profound book 
called the Statesman. It is at his 
service. 

Leaving Mecenas to the enjoyment 
of his game of rackets, let us return to 
the Capuan hostelry, and take cognis- 
ance of what may be supposed to be 
then and there going on. Here, then, 
we are, say, at the sign of “ Silenus and 
the Jackass,” in the “ Via Nolana.” 
In answer to our inquiries, it will ap- 
pear that the author of the Georgics 
(the Zneid was yet unpublished) had, 
as usual with him on the slightest 
emergencies, found his stomach sadly 
out of order (crudus) ; while his fellow- 
traveller, the distinguished lyrist of the 
day, has sympathetically complained 
of the effect produced on his tender 
eyelids (lippus) by the clouds of in- 
cessant dust and the glare of a noon- 
day sun. They have both, therefore, 
previous to resuming their seats in the 
clumsy vehicles (rhede) which have 
conveyed them thus far, decided on 
devoting the sultry meridian hour to 
the refreshing process of a quiet siesta. 


The slave within whose attributions 
this service is comprised (decurio cabi- 
cularis) is quickly summoned ; and 
but few minutes have elapsed before 
the two great ornaments of the Augus- 
tan age, the master spirits of the then 
intellectual world, are fairly deposited 
in their respective cells, and consigned 
to the care of tired nature’s kind restorer. 
Whoever has explored the existing re- 
mains of similar edifices in the neigh- 
bouring town of Pompeii, will pro- 
bably form a fair estimate of the scale 
of comfort and style of accommodation 
prevalent at the head inn of Capua. 
Entering by a smoky hall (atrium), the 
kitchen being on one side and the ser- 
vants’ offices on the other, your travel- 
ler proceeded towards the compluvium, 
or open quadrangular courtyard ; on 
each side of which, in cloister fashion, 
were ranged the sleeping apartments, 
small dark chambers, each some eight 
or twelve feet square, having, at the 
height of about six feet from the mosaic 
ground-floor, a scanty aperture, fur- 
nished with a linen blind ; a crockery 
lamp, a bronze tripod and basin (pelvis), 
a mirror of the same material, forming, 
with a hard couch (stragula), the com- 
plete inventory of the movables within. 
A knight-templar, or Carthusian monk, 
would feel quite at home in your 
antique hostelry. 

Little dreamed, I ween, the attend- 
ant slave, mayhap still less the enlight- 
ened caupo himself, of the high honour 
conferred on his establishment by an 
hour's occupancy of its chambers on 
that occasion. The very tall gentle- 
man, with an ungainly figure and 
slight stoop in the shoulders, so awk- 
ward and bashful in his address, and 
who had complained of such bad 
digestion, became, no doubt, the object 
of a few not over respectful remarks 
among the atrienses of the household. 
Nor did the short, fat, Sancho Panza 
looking sort of personage, forming in 
every respect so complete a contrast to 
his demure and sedate companion, fail 
to elicit some curious comments, and 
some not very complimentary conjec- 
tures, as to what might be /is relative 
position in society. In what particular 
capacity did they both follow the train 
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of the rich knight, Mecenas? This 
was, no doubt, acutely and diligently 
canvassed by the gossips of the inn. 
One thing was certain. In humour 
and disposition, as well as in personal 
appearance, they were the very anti- 
podes of each other,—a musing Hera- 
clitus yoked with a laughing Demo- 
critus ; aptly illustrative, the one of 
il penseroso, the other of Uallegro. 
Mine host, with the instinctive sagacity 
of his tribe, at once had set down 
Horace as a man familiar with the 
metropolis, habituated to town life, 
and in every respect “ fit to travel.” 
It was equally clear that the other in- 
dividual belonged to the agricultural 
interest, his manner savouring of much 
residence inthe country ; being, in sooth, 
not merely rural, but actually rustic. 
In a word, they were fair samples of 
the rat de ville and the rat des champs. 
Meantime the unconscious objects of 
so much keen investigation * slept on ;” 
and “ little they recked” anent what 
was thus “ lightly spoken ” concerning 
them by those who kept the sign of 
“ Silenus and the Jackass,” in the high 
street at Capua. 
“Dormitum ego Virgiliusque.” 


Do I purpose to disturb them in 
their meridian shumber?—NotI. Yet 
may the scholar’s fancy be allowed to 
penetrate each darkened cell, and take 
a hurried and furtive glance at the 
illustrious sleepers. Fancy may be 
permitted to hover o’er each recum- 
bent form, and contemplate in silent 
awe the repose of genius. Fancy, 
after the fashion of her sister Psycue, 
and at the risk of a similar penalty, 
may be suffered, on tiptoe, and lamp 
in hand, to explore the couch of her 
beloved, to survey the features and 
figure of those from whom she hath so 
long derived such exquisite sensations 
of intellectual enjoyment. 

Plutarch delighted to bring two of 
his heroes together, and then, in a 
laboured parallel, illustrate the pecu- 
liarities of the one by setting forth the 
distinctive characteristics of the other. 
This was also done by Dr. Johnson, 
in his grand juxtaposition of Dryden 
and Virgil. But could a more tempt- 
ing Opportunity ever occur to the great 
Beotian, or the great lexicographer, for 
a display of analysis and antithesis, 
than the respective merits and powers 
of the two great writers here entranced 
before us? 
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The Capuan innkeeper had gone 
more deeply into the subject than 
would be at first imagined, when he 
classified his guests under the heads 
of “ town” and “ country.” The 
most elaborately metaphysical essay 
could not throw greater light on the 
relative idiosyncrasy of their minds. 

Virgil, from his earliest infancy up 
to the period of confirmed manhood, 
had not left the banks of the Muincro, 
or the plains of Lombardy. It re- 
quired the confiscation of his little farm, 
and the transfer of his ancestral acres 
to a set of quasi Cromwellian intruders 
(Octavius Cesar’s military colonists), 
to bring him up to Rome in quest of 
redress. He was then in his 30th year. 
Tenderness, sensibility, a soul feelingly 
alive to all the sweet emotions of un- 
vitiated nature, are the natural growth 
of such happy seclusion from a wicked 
world. Majestic thoughts are the off- 
spring of solitude. Plato meditated 
alone on the promontory of Sunium : 
Virgil was a Platonist. 

The boyhood, and youth of Horace 
(as I think may be gathered from my last 
paper), were spent in a totally different 
atmosphere; and, therefore, no two 
poets could be nurtured and trained 
in schools of poetry more essentially 
opposite. The ‘ dake” academy is 
not more different from the gymnasium 
of the “ silverfork.” Epicurus dwelt 
among the busy haunts of men: [o- 
race was an Epicurean. 

The latter was in 
as his outward appearance 
scem to indicate, “ of the town, 
townly.” Mirabeau used to say, 
whenever he left Paris, that, on looking 
through his carriage-windows at the 
faces along the road, he could ascer- 
tain to a fraction how far he was from 
the capital. The men were his mile- 
stones. Even genius in the provinces 
wears an aspect of simplicity. The 
Romans were perfectly sensible of this 
difference. Urbanum sal was a well- 
known commodity, as easily distin- 
guished by men of taste in the me- 
tropolis, as the verbal provincialisms 
which pervade the decades of Livy 
were quickly detected by the delicate 
sensibility of metropolitan ears. 

In society, Horace must have 
shewn to great advantage, in con- 
trast with the retiring and uncommu- 
nicative Mantruan. Acute, brilliant, 


every respect, 


would 


satirical, his versatile accomplishments 
fascinated at once. 


Virgil, however, 
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inspired an interest of a different de- 


Thoughtful and reserved, 


’ 


scription. 
“ithe rapt soul sitting in his eyes’ 
gave intimation of a depth of feeling 
and a comprehensiveness of intellect 
far beyond the range of all contem- 
porary minds. Habitually silent; yet 
when he spoke, in the solemn and 
exquisitely musical cadences peculiar 
to his poetry, it was as if the “ spirit 
of Plato” revealed itself, or the Sibyl- 
line books were unfolded. 

I can’t understand that passage in 
the tenth satire (lib. i.), where the 
Sabine humourist asserts that the 
Muses who patronise a country life 
(gaudentes rure camane), having en- 
dowed Virgil with a mild and lenient 
disposition, a delicate sweetness of 
style, had also bestowed on him a 
talent for the facetious (molle . . atgue 
facetum). There is, assuredly, more 
fun and legitimate drollery in a page 
of the said Satires, than in all the 
Eclogues and Georgics put together. 
To extract a laugh out of the Aneid, 
it required the help of Scarron. 

Horace was the delight of the con- 
vivial circle. The flashes of his Bac- 
chanalian minstrelsy brightened the 
blaze of the banquet; and his love- 
songs were the very quintessence of 
Roman refinement. Yet never did he 
achieve such a triumph as is recorded 
of his gifted friend, when, having con- 
sented to gratify the household of Au- 
gustus and the imperial circle by read- 
ing a portion of his majestic poem, 
he selected that famous exposition of 
Plato’s sublimest theories, the 6th book 
of his Aneid. The charm of his recita- 
tion gave additional dignity to that 
high argument, so nobly developed in 
harmonious verse. But when the in- 
tellect had feasted its fill—when he 
suddenly “ changed his hand,” and 
appealed to the heart—when the glow- 
ing episode of the young Marcellus, 
came by surprise on the assembled 
court, a fainting empress, amid the 
mingled tears and applause of veteran 
warriors, confessed the sacred supre- 
macy of song. 

The poetry of Horace is a pleasant 
thought ; that of Virgil a delightful 
dream. The first had mingled in the 
world of reality ; the latter dwelt in a 
fanciful and ideal region, from which 
he rarely came down to the vulgarities 
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of actual life. The tranquil lake re- 
flects heaven in its calm bosom: the 
running brook makes acquaintance 
with the thousand objects on its varied 
margin. Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Goethe, Lamartine, belong to 
the dreamy race of writers—they are 
“ children of the mist”—their dwell- 
ing is in a land of visions. Byron, 
Béranger, Burns, Scott, Shakespeare, 
deal with men and things as they have 
found them, and as they really are. 
The latter class will ever be the most 
popular. The acute thinker will ever 
be preferred to the most enchanting 
‘“« dreamer of dreams.” 

In the empire of Angustus, Virgil 
saw the realisation of ancient oracles : 
he viewed as from a distance the mighty 
structure of Roman power, and imaged 
in his Aneid the vast idea of a heaven- 
descended monarchy. Horace took up 
his lantern d@ la Diogene, and went 
about exploring the details of the social 
system, the vices, the follies, the pas- 
sions of Roman society. His poetry 
was of a more matter-of-fact nature : 
it came home to the bosom of his 
readers: it was the exact expression 
of contemporary joys and sorrows. 

The character of each as a poet may 
be not inappropriately sought for in 
the well-known allegory with which 
the 6th book of the Aneid closes : 


“* Sunt gemine somni porte quarum altera 
Jertur, 

Cornea qué veris facilis datur exitus umbris, 

Altera candenti perfecta nitens elephanto, 

Sed falsa ad calum mittunt insomnia 
manes.”” 


Or as Dryden has it—- 


‘« Two shining gates the house of sleep 
adorn ; 

Of polished ivory this— that of transpa- 
rent horn,” &c. 


I leave to my reader the evolving of 
this complex idea. The dreamy vi- 
sions of the Platonist may be placed 
in contrast with the practical wit and 
knowledge of the world possessed by 
the shrewd disciple of Epicurus, the 
“ falsa insomnia” with the “ veris 
umbris.” And herewith I wind up 
my parallel. 

L now open the second book of the 
odes, and proceed on my task of me- 
trical exposition. 
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Lis. II. 





Ope I.—To Pottio on His MeDITATED History. 


AD C, ASINIUM POLLIONEM. 


a. 





I. 


The story of our civil wars, Motum ex Metello 
Through all the changes that befell us, Consule civicum, 

To chronicle thy pen prepares, Bellique causas, 
Dating the record from Metetuvs ;— Et vitia, et modos, 

Of parties and of chiefs thy page Ludumque Fortune, 
Will paint the leagues, the plans, the forces ; Gravesque 

Follow them through each varied stage, Principum amicitias, 


And trace the warfare to its sources. Et arma 














TI. II. 







And thou wilt tell of swords still wet Nondum expiatis 
With unatoned-for blood : — historian, Uncta cruoribus, 
Bethink thee of thy risk!...ere yet Periculose 
Of Cx10 thou awake the clarion. Plenum opus alex 
Think of the tact which Rome requires Tractas, et 
In one who would such deeds unfold her ; Incedis per ignes 
Know that thy tread is upon fires Suppositos 
Which still beneath the ashes smoulder. Cineri doloso. 

















III. Ill. 


. Of Tragedy the weeping Muse Paulum severe 


Awhile in thee may mourn a truant, Musa tragediz 
Whom varnished fiction vainly woos, Desit theatris ; 

Of stern realities pursuant : Mox, ubi publicas 
But finish thy laborious task, Res ordinaris, 

Our annals write with care and candour ; Grande munus 
Then don the buskin and the mask, Cecropi 


And tread through scenes of tragic grandeur! Repetes cothurno, 



























IV. IV. 
Star of the stage! to thee the Law Insigne meestis 
Looks for her mildest, best expounder— Presidium reis 
Thee the rapt Senate hears with awe, Et consulenti, 
Wielding the bolts of patriot thunder — Pollio, Curie, 
Thee Glory found beneath the tent, Cui laurus 
When, from a desert wild and horrid, 7Eternos honores 
Davmatia back in triumph sent Dalmatico 


Her conqueror, with laurelled forehead ! Peperit triumpho. 











V. V. 


But, hark! methinks the martial horn Jam nunc minaci 
Gives prelude to thy coming story ; Murmure cornuum 

In fancy’s ear shrill trumpets warn Perstringis aures ; 
Of battle-fields, hard fought and gory : Jam litui strepunt ; 

Fancy hath conjured up the scene, Jam fulgor armorum 
And phantom warriors crowd beside her — Fugaces 

The squadron dight in dazzling sheen — Terret equos, 


The startled steed—th’ affrighted rider ! Equitumque vultus. 











VI. Vi. 


Hark to the shouts that echo loud Audire magnos 
From mighty chieftains, shadowed grimly ! Jam videor duces 

While blood and dust each hero shroud, Non indecoro 
Costume of slaughter — not unseemly : Pulvere sordidos, 

Vainly ye struggle, vanquished brave ! Et cuncta terrarum 
Doomed to see fortune still desert ye, Subacta, 

Till all the world lies prostrate, save Preter atrocem 


Unconquer’d Caro’s savage virtue ! Animum Cartonis 
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VI. 


Juno, who loveth Arric most, 
And each dread tutelary godhead, 
Who guards her black barbaric coast, 
Lysia with Roman gore have flooded : 
While warring thus the sons of those 
Whose prowess could of old subject her, 
Glutting the grudge of ancient foes, 
Fell—but to glad Jucurtua’s spectre! 


VIII. 


Where be the distant land but drank 
Our Larium’s noblest blood in torrents ? 
Sad sepulchres, where’er it sank, 
Bear witness to each foul occurrence. 
Rude barbarous tribes have learned to scoff, 
Sure to exult at our undoing ; — 
Persia hath heard with joy, far off, 
The sound of Romr’s gigantic ruin! 


IX. 


Point out the gulph on ocean’s verge-— 

The stream remote, along whose channels 
Hath not been heard the mournful dirge 

That rose throughout our murderous annals — 
Shew me the sea —without its tide 

Of blood upon the surface blushing — 
Shew me the shore —with blood undyed 

From Roman veins profusely gushing. 


X. 


But, Muse! a truce to themes like these — 
Let us strike up some jocund carol ; 


VII. 


Juno, et Deorum 
Quisquis amicior 
Afris, inulta 
Cesserat impotens 
Tellure, 
Victorum nepotes 
Rettulit inferias 
JuGURTHE. 


VIII. 


Quis non Latino 
Sanguine pinguior 
Campus, sepulchris 
Impia prelia 
Testatur, 
Auditumque Medis 
Hesperie 
Sonitum ruine ? 


IX. 


Qui gurges, aut qua 
Flumina lugubris 
Ignara belli? 
Quod mare Dauniz 
Non decolor- 
avere cedes? 
Que caret ora 
Cruore nostro? 


X. 


Sed ne, relictis, 
Musa procax, jocis, 


Nor pipe with old Stmon1peEs 


Dull solemn strains, morosely moral : 


Teach me a new, a livelier stave— 


And that we may the better chaunt it, 


Hie with me to the mystic cave, 


Grotto of song! by Baccuus haunted. 


It is pleasant to find “ Adam Smith 
on the wealth of nations” anticipated, 
in the following exposé of sound com- 
mercial principles; and the folly of 
restricting the bank issues made the 
subject of an ode. It is addressed to 
Sallust, nephew of the historian, who 
had amassed considerable wealth from 
the plunder of Africa, during his pra- 
torship in that province ; and had laid 
out the proceeds, after the most liberal 
fashion, in embellishing his most mag- 
nificent residence, the Horti Sallustiani, 
which to this day forma splendid public 
promenade for your modern Romans. 
The liberality of Proculceius Murena, 
who, on the confiscation of his bro- 


Cex retractes 
Munera neniz : 
Mecum Dioneo 
Sub antro 
Quere modos 
Leviore plectro. 


ther’s property during the civil war, 
had made good the loss from his own 
patrimony, and opened an asylum to 
the children of his nephews, was ap- 
parently the current subject of conver- 
sation at the time ; as well as the good 
fortune of Phraates, in recovering the 
crown of Persia, which had been jeo- 
pardised by some revolutionary pro- 
ceedings. At this distance of years, 
both topics appear somewhat stale ; 
but we must go back in spirit to the 
days in which such matters possessed 
interest, and, having thus made ourselves 
part and parcel of contemporary Roman 
society, admire, as well as we can, the 
grace and freshness of the allusions. 
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Lis. If. Ope 11.—Tuovucuts on BuLiion anv THE Currency. 


AD CRISPUM SALLUSTIUM. 


: i. 
My Sattvst, say, in days of dearth, Nullus argento 
What is the lazy ingot worth, Color est avaris 
Deep in the bowels of the earth Abdito terris, 
Allowed to settle, Inimice lamne 
Unless a temperate use send forth Crisre Sattust, 
The shining metal ? Nisi temperato 
Splendeat usu. 


II. Il. 


Blessings on u1m whose bounteous hoard Vivet extento 
A brother’s ruined house restored — ProcuLetus evo, 
Spreading anew the orphan’s board, Notus in fratres 
With care paternal : Animi paterni. 
Mvurena’s fame aloft hath soar’d Illum aget penna 
On wings eternal! Metuente solvi 
Fama superstes. 


III. Ill. 


Canst thou command thy lust for gold ? Latius regnes 
Then art thou richer, friend, fourfold, Avidum domando 
Than if thy nod the marts controlled Spiritum, quam si 
Where chiefest trade is— Libyam remotis 
The Cantnaces both “ new” and “ old,” Gadibus jungas, 
The Nive and Capiz. Et uterque Ponus 
Serviat uni. 
IV. IV. 
Mark yon hydropic sufferer, still Crescit indulgens 
Indulging in the draughts that fill Sibi dirus hydrops, 
His bloated frame,— insatiate, till Nec sitim pellit, 
Death end the sickly ; Nisi causa morbi 
Unless the latent fount of ill Fugerit venis, 
Be dried up quickly. Et aquosus albo 
Corpore languor. 


Vv. v. 
Heed not the vulgar tale that says, Redditum Cyr, 
—‘ He counts calm hours and happy days Solio Puraatem, 
Who from the throne of Cyrus sways Dissidens plebi 


The Persian sceptre :”~- Numero beatorum, 
Wispom corrects the ill-used phrase— Eximit Virtus 


And — stern preceptor — Populumgque falsis, 
Dedocet uti 


VI. VI. 
Happy alone proclaimeth them, Vocibus, regnum 
Who with undazzled eye contemn Et diadema tutum 
The pile of gold, the glittering gem, Deferens uni, 


The bribe unboly — Propriamque laurum 
Palm, laurel-wreath, and diadem, Quisquis ingentes 


Be theirs—theirs solely ! Oculo irretorto, 
Spectat acervos. 


Sherlock’s famous volume on death blessed futurity, compensates for this 
has been equally forestalled by our otherwise very material omission by an 
Epicurean moralist; who, whatever he unrivalled sweetness of versification, 
may want in consolatory prospects of a and imagery the most picturesque. 
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Lis. 11. Oper 1f1.—A Homity on Deatn. 


AD Q. DELLTIUM. 


I, 


Thee, whether Pain assail 
Or Pleasure pamper, 
De.Ltius—which e’er prevail — 
Keep thou thy temper ; 
Unwed to boisterous joys, that ne’er 
Can save thee from the SEPULCHRE ; 


is 


Death smites the slave to spleen, 
Whose soul repineth, 
And him who on the green, 
Calm sage, reclineth, 
Keeping — from grief’s intrusion far-- 
Blithe holiday with festal jar. 


Iii. 


Where giant fir, sunproof, 
With poplar blendeth, 
And high o’er head a roof 
Of boughs extendeth; 
While onward runs the crooked rill, 
Brisk fugitive, with murmur shrill. 


IV. 
Bring wine, here, on the grass! 
Bring perfumes hither ! 
Bring roses— which, alas ! 
Too quickly wither— 
Ere of our days the spring-tide ebb, 
While the dark sisters weave our web. 
V. 
Soon—should the fatal shear 
Cut life’s frail fibre — 
Broad lands, sweet ViLta near 
The yellow Trser, 
With all thy chattels rich and rare, 
Must travel to a thankless heir. 


VI. 
Be thou the nobly born, 
Spoil’d child of Fortune — 
Be thou the wretch forlorn, 
Whom wants importune— 


By sufferance thou art here at most, 
Till Death shall claim his holocaust. 


VII. 


All to the same dark bourne 
Plod on together— 

Lots from the same dread urn 
Leap forth —and, whether 
Ours be the first or last, Hell’s wave 

Yawns for the exiles of the grave. 


bi 


JEquam memento 
Rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, 
Non secus in bonis 
Ab insolenti temperatam 
Letitia, moriture Delli, 


II. 


Seu mestus omni 
Tempore vixeris, 
Seu te in remoto 
Gramine per dies 
Festos reclinatum bearis 
Interiore nota Falerni. 


III. 


Qua pinus ingens 
Albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem 
Consociare amant 
Ramis, et obliquo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo, 


IV. 


Hunc vina, et unguenta, 
Et nimium breves 
Flores amcenos 
Ferre jube rose, 
Dum res, et etas, et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 


V. 


Cedes coemptis 
Saltibus, et domo, 
Villaque, flavus 
Quam Tiberis lavit : 
Cedes, et exstructis in altum 
Divitiis potietur heres. 


VI. 
Divesne, prisco 
Natus ab Inacho, 
Nil interest, an 
Pauper et infima 
De gente sub dio moreris, 
Victima nil miserantis Orci. 


VII. 


Omnes eodem 
Cogimur: omnium 
Versatur urna 
Serius ocius 
Sors exitura, et nos in eternum 
Exsilium impositura cymbe. 
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I, of course, cannot countenance the 
tendency of the succeeding morceau. 
Its apparent purport is to vindicate 
what the Germans call “ left-handed ” 
alliances between the sexes: but its 
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obvious drift is not such as so generally 
correct a judge of social order and pro- 
priety would be supposed to mistake, 
The responsibility, however, be his 
own. 














































































** When the heart of a man is oppressed with care, 
The mist is dispell’d if a woman appear ; 





Like the notes of a fiddle, she sweetly, sweetly, 


I. 


O deem not thy love for a captive maid 

Doth, Puoceus, the heart of a Roman degrade ! 
Like the noble Acuites, ’tis simply, simply, 
With a “ Briseis” thou sharest thy bed. 


II. 


Asax of TeLamon did the same, 

Felt in his bosom a Puryoian flame ; 
Taught to contemn none, King AGAMEMNON 
Fond of a Trosan slave became. 


IIT. 


Such was the rule with the Greeks of old, 
When they had conquer’d the foe’s stronghold ; 
When gallant Hecror—Troy’s protector — 


Raises his spirits and charms his ear.” —Captain Macueatu. 


z. 


Ne sit ancillz tibi amor pudori, 
Xanthia Phoceu. Prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore 

Movit Achillem ; 


Il, 


Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 

Forma captive dominum Tecmessz ; 

Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho 
Virgine rapta, 


III. 


Barbare postquam cecidere turme, 
Thessalo victore, et ademptus Hector 
Tradidit fessis leviora tolli 



















































Falling, the knell of Iron toll’d. 
IV. 


Why deem her origin vile and base ? 
Canst thou her pedigree fairly trace? 


Yellow-hair’d Puytuts, slave tho’ she be, still is 


The last, perhaps, of a royal race. 

¥. 
Birth to demeanour will sure respond — 
Puy us is faithful, Puywuts is fond : 


Gold cannot buy her—then why deny her 


A rank the basely born beyond ? 

VI. 
Puy us hath limbs divinely wrought, 
Features and figure without a fault... 


Do not feel jealous, friend, when a fellow’s 


Fortieth year forbids the thought ! 


Pergama Graiis. 
IV. 
Nescias an te generum beati 
Phyllidis flave decorent parentes : 


Regium certe genus et penates 
Meret iniquos. 


V. 
Crede non illam tibi de scelesta 
Plebe dilectam, neque sic fidelem, 


Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci 
Matre pudenda, 


VI. 
Brachia et vultum teretesque suras 
Integer laudo: fuge suspicari, 
Cujus octavum trepidavit etas 
Claudere lustrum. 


In contrasting Virgil with Horace, 
and in noticing the opposite tendencies 
of mind and disposition discoverable 
in their writings, 1 should have pointed 
out the very glaring difference in their 
respective views of female character. 
The mild indulgence of the Epicurean 
is obviously distinguishable from the 
severe moroseness of the Platonist. 
The very foibles of the sex find an 
apologist in Horace: Virgil appears 
to have been hardly seusible to their 
highest excellencies. 
the Zneid are depictured in no very 
amiable colours ; his Dido is a shrew 


The heroines of 


and a scold; his Trojan women fire 
the fleet, and run wild like witches in 
a Sabbat : the “ mourning fields” are 
crowded with ladies of lost reputation : 
the wife of King Latinus hangs herself: 
Camilla dies in attempting to grasp a 
gewgaw : and even the fair Lavinia is 
so described, as to be hardly worth 
fighting for. How tolerant, on the con- 
trary, is our songster— how lenient in 
his sketches of female defects—how 


impassioned in his commendation of 


female charms! Playful irony he may 
occasionally employ in his addresses 
to Roman beauty ; but, in his very in- 





lly 


ce, 
his 
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vectives, nothing can be clearer than 
his intense devotion to the whole sex 
_.. with the exception of “ Canidia.” 
Who she was I may take an early op- 
portunity of explaining: it is a very 
long story, and will make a paper. 

The subject of the following ode is 
Campaspé, the mistress of APELLEs. 
This favourite artist of Alexander the 


Lis. II. 


; 
Nostra CaMPASPE levis et Cuprpo 
Aled nuper statuere ludos, 
Merx ut hine illine foret osculorum ;— 
Solvit at ille. 


II, 


Pignorat sorti pharetram, sagittas, 

Par columbarum, Venerisque bigas 

Passeres ;—eheu ! puer aleator 
Singula solvit 
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Great would appear to have been, like 
Salvator Rosa, addicted to the kindred 
pursuits of a poet. 


Of his paintings 
nothing has come down to us; but 
of his poetry I am happy to supply 
a fragment from the collection of 
Atheneus. The Greek is clearly the 
original. George Herrick has supplied 
the English. 


Ove V.—Cupip a GAMBLER. 


III. 


Tum labellorum roseos honores 

Mox ebur frontis — simul hance sub imo 

Que manu matris fuerat cavata 
Rimula mento, 


IV. 


Solvit ..— at postquam geminos ocellos 
Lusit incassim, manet inde cecus.— 
Sic eum si tu spolias, puella ! 

Quanta ego solvam ? 


Cupip and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses ;—Cupid paied — 
He stakes hys quiver, bowe and arrowes, 
Hys mother’s doves and teame of sparrowes : 
Looses them too—then downe he throws 
The coral of his lippe, the rose 

Uppon hys cheek (but none knows how) 
With these the chrystal of his browe, 
And then the dymple on his chinne— 
All these did my Campasre winne. 

At last he sette her both hys eyes ; 

She wonn: and Cuprp blind did rise. 
Oh, Love! hath she done this to thee? 
What shall, alas, become of me ? 


Georce HERRICK. 


FRAGMENT OF THE PAINTER AND POET, APELLES. 


Egws r'sun erasen 
Kauraora cuynuCevoy 
Dirnuar nv 0 asbra® 
Avoiy TF spwe opAnwa’ 
Tokov, Ceay, Pagereny, 
Kas unregog reAciag, 
Ereouvdwy Cuyov rédnxev 
Arwasoey vr aravra’ 
Xeidoug ridys égeudoc, 
Podov re rwy TOPE LWy 
(Tlw¢ ov jsv ouris osdev), 


Kguoradrov 40 ednxe 

Tov ayruoy merwrou, 
TPeayioma nas yevesou" 
Kaucracr amavr’ aveiAsv. 
TeAog d¢ oupar aww 
Ednx erevgar’ aurn® 
Tugrog r arwyer® w ‘206 
Ei raura oos weryiore 
Kax’ 0 Egus somos ; 
Deu! adduwrary ri 
Meads emeos yivecdous 5 





Tivoli and Tarentum were the two 
favourite retreats of Horace, whenever 
he could tear himself from the metro- 
polis. The charms of both are cele- 
brated in the succeeding composition. 
It would appear to have been elicited 


at a banquet, on Septimius expressing 
himself so devotedly attached to our 
poet, that he would cheerfully accom- 
pany him to the utmost boundary of 
the Roman empire. 
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Lis. EF. Ove VI.—Tar arrractions or Traur anp Tanentum. 


L. 





I. 










Septimivs, pledged with me to roam Septimi, Gades 
Far as the fierce [nerran’s home, Aditure mecum, et 
Where men abide not yet o’ercome Cantabrum indoctum 
By Roman legions, Juga ferre nostra, et 
And Mavrirantan billows foam — Barbaras Syrtes, 
Barbaric regions ! Ubi Maura semper 
/Estuat unda: 


































II. Il. 


Tisur !—sweet colony of Greece !— Tisur, Argeo 
There let my devious wanderings cease ; — Positum colono, 
There would | wait old age in peace, Sit mez sedes 
There calmly dwelling, Utinam senecte ! 
A truce to war !—a long release Sit modus lasso 
From “ colonelling !” Maris, et viarum, 
Militieque ! 
II, Ill. 
Whence to go forth should Fate ordain, Unde si Parce 
Ga.esus, gentle flood! thy plain Prohibent inique, 
Speckled with sheep—might yet remain Dulce pellitis 
For heaven to grant us ; Ovibus Galesi 
Land that once knew the halcyon reign Flumen, et regnata 
Of King Puatantvus. Petam Laconi 


Rura Phalanto. 


IV. 





IV. 


Spot of all earth most dear to me! Tile terrarum 
Teeming with sweets! the Attic bee, Mihi preter omnes 
O’er Mount Hymertrus ranging free, Angulus ridet, 
Finds not such honey — Ubi non Hymetto 
Nor basks the Capuan olive-tree Mella decedunt, 
In soil more sunny. Viridique certat 
Bacca Venafro ; 
V. V. 
There lingering Spring is longest found ; Ver ubi longum, 
E’en Winter’s breath is mild ; —and round Tepidasque prabet 
Delicious AuLon grapes abound, Jupiter brumas, 
In mellow cluster ; Et amicus Aulon 
Such as Faternvum’s richest ground Fertili Baceho 
Can rarely muster. Minimum Falernis 
Invidet uvis. 
VI. VI. 
Romantic towers! thrice happy scene! Tile te mecum 
There might our days glide on serene ; Locus et beate 
Till thou bedew with tears, I ween, Postulant arces ; 
Of love sincerest, Ibi tu calentem 
The dust of him who once had been Debit’ sparges 
Thy friend, the Lyrist! Lacrima favillam 


Vatis amici. 


Extemporaneous in iis essence, and fought at Philippi. The scene 
hearty, glowing, and glorious, here is at the Sabine farm. The exile, it 
follows an effusion of affectionate wel- will be seen, has only just returned 
come to one of the young Pompeys, on the general amnesty granted by 
with whom he had studied at Athens Augustus. 
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A 
Friend of my soul! with whom arrayed 
I stood in the ranks of peril, 
When Brutus at Philippi made 
That effort wild and sterile... 
Who hath reopened Rome to thee, 
Her temples and her forum ; 
Beckoning the child of Iraty 
Back to the elime that bore him 2? 


Il. 
Thou, O my earliest comrade! say, 
Pompey, was | thy teacher, 
To baulk old Time, and drown the day 
Deep in a flowing pitcher? 
Think of the hours we thus consumed, 
While Syrra’s richest odours, 
Lavish of fragrancy, perfumed 
‘The locks of two marauders. 


III. 
With thee I shared Philippi’s rout, 
Though I, methinks, ran faster ; 
Leaving behind —’twas wrong, no doubt — 
My suretp in the disaster : 
E’en Fortitupe that day broke down ; 
And the rude foeman taught her 
To hide her brow’s diminished frown 
Low amid heaps of slaughter. 
IV. 
But Mercury, who kindly watched 
Me mid that struggle deadly, 
Stooped from a cloud, and quickly snatched 
His client from the medley. 
While thee, alas! the ebbing flood 
Of war relentless swallowed, 
Replunging thee mid seas of blood ; 
And years of tempest followed. 
¥. 
Then slay to Jove the victim calf, 
Due to the God ;—and weary, 
Under my bower of laurels quaff 
A wine-cup blithe and merry. 
Here, while thy war-worn limbs repose, 
*Mid peaceful scenes sojourning, 
Spare not the wine...’twas kept... it flows 
To welcome thy returning. 
VI. 
Come! with oblivious bowls dispel 
Grief, care, and disappointment ! 
Freely from yon capacious shell 
Shed, shed the balmy ointment ? 
Who for the genial banquet weaves 
Gay garlands, gathered newly ; 
Fresh with the garden’s greenest leaves, 
Or twined with myrtle duly ? 
VII. 
Whom shall the dice’s cast ‘‘ winE-KING ” 
Elect, by Venus guided? 
Quick, let my roof with wild mirth ring — 
Blame not my joy, nor chide it! 
Medly each bacchanalian feat 
1 mean to-day to rival, 
For, oh! ’tis sweet thus... rHUS TO GREET 
So DEAR A FRIEND’S ARRIVAL! 





Lia. IE. Ope VEL-~A Feriow So.pren wetcomenp rrom Exrttr. 


a. 
O sepe mecum 
Tempus in ultimum 
Deducte, Bruto 
Militiz duee, 
Quis te redonavit 
QuIRITEM 
Dis patriis, 
IraLoque celo, 


Il. 


Pompel, meorum 
Prime sodalium, 
Cum quo morantem 
Sepe diem mero 
Fregi, coronatus 

Nitentes 
Malobathro 

Syrio capillos? 


Ill, 
Tecum Puitirpos 
Et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relict& 
Non bene parmula, 
Quum fracta virtus, 
Et minaces 
Turpe solum 
Tetigere mento. 
IV. 
Sed me per hostes 
Mercurtius celer 
Denso paventem 
Sustulit aere: 
Te rursus in bellum 
Resorbens 
Unda fretis 
Tulit estuosis. 
V. 
Ergo obligatam 
Redde Jovr dapem, 
Longaque fessum 
Militia latus 
Depone sub 
Lauru mea, nec 
Parce cadis 
Tibi destinatis. 
Vi. 
Oblivioso 
Levia Massico 
Ciboria exple ; 
Funde capacibus 
Unguenta de conchis. 
Quis udo 
Deproperare 
Apio coronas 
VII. 
Curatve myrto? 
Quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi? 
Non ego sanius 
Bacchabor Edonis: 
Recepto 
Dulce mihi furere 
Est amico! 


The nursery tradition respecting lies, 
and their consequence, may be traced 
in the opening stanza of this playful 
remonstrance with Barine. The image lection. 

































The Songs of Horace. 


Lin. IT. 





IN BARINEN, 


I. 


Bariné ! if, for each untruth, 
Some blemish left a mark uncouth, 
With loss of beauty and of youth, 
Or Heaven should alter 
The whiteness of a single tooth — 
O fair defaulter ! 


II. 


Then might I trust thy words —But thou 
Dost triumph o’er each broken vow ; 
Falsehood would seem to give thy brow 
Increased effulgence : 
Men still admire-—and Gops allow 
Thee fresh indulgence. 


Il. 


Swear by thy mother’s funeral urn — 
Swear by the stars that nightly burn 
(Seeming in silent awe to mourn 

O’er such deception)— 
Swear by each Derry in turn, 

From Jove to Neptune : 


IV. 
Venus and all her Nymphs would yet 
With smiles thy perjury abet — 
Cupip would laugh—Go on! and let 
Fresh courage nerve thee ; 
Still on his bloodstained wheel he’ll whet 
His darts to serve thee! 


V. 
Fast as they grow, our youths enchain, 
Fresh followers in beauty’s train : 
While those who loved thee first would fain, 
Charming deceiver, 
Within thy threshold still remain, 
And love, for ever ! 


VI. 
Their sons from thee all mothers hide ; 
All thought of thee stern fathers chide ; 
Thy shadow haunts the new-made bride, 
And fears dishearten her, 
Lest thou inveigle from her side 
Her life’s young partner. 


of Cupid at a grinding-stone, sharpen- 
ing his darts, is the subject of a fine 
antique cameo in the Orleans Col- 


Ope VIII.—Tue Rocueries oF Barini. 


Ulla si juris 
Tibi pejerati 
Nocuisset unquam ; 


Dente si nigro 
Fieres vel uno 


Crederem. Sed tu, 
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I. 


Pena, BaRIne, 


Turpior ungui, 


II. 


Simul obligasti 
Perfidum votis 
Caput, enitescis 
Pulchior multo, 
Juvenumque prodis 
Publica cura. 





III. 


Expedit matris 
Cineres opertos 
Fallere, et toto 
Taciturna noctis 
Signa cum celo, 
Gelidaque Divos 
Morte carentes. 


IV. 


Ridet hoc, inquam, 
Venus ipsa, rident 
Simplices Nymphe, 
Ferus et Cupido, 
Semper ardentes 
Acuens sagittas 
Cote cruenta. 


V. 


Adde quod pubes 
Tibi crescit omnis; 
Servitus crescit nova ; 
Nec priores 
Impiz tectum 
Dominz relinquunt, 

Sepe minati. 

VI. 

Te suis matres 
Metuunt juvencis, 
Te senes parci, 
Miserzeque nuper 
Virgines nupte, 
Tua ne retardet 
Aura maritos. 
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THE STATESMAN, 


BY JOHN GALT. 


The Resignation. 


Havre attained my grand climacteric, 
1 deemed it expedient to think of re- 
tiring from public life, and, having 
caught a severe cold during a warm 
debate, 1 resolved on the execution of 
the measure long contemplated ; espe- 
cially when I saw by the division that 
our administration was losing ground. 
Men of less experience might not have 
so soon discerned the direction in 
which 1 clearly perceived the fabric 
was settling; but, through a long vista 
of notices of vexatious motions in per- 
spective, I saw some change inevitable, 
and accordingly, as the doctor was of 
opinion that I should abstain from the 
irritations of business, I secluded 
myself from the world. 

For two days I was unequivocally 
indisposed, and one of the treasury 
journals had a sympathetic paragraph 
on the effects which my patriotic anxie- 
ties respecting the issue of the question 
had produced on a constitution not 
naturally robust, and whose stamina 
indefatigable application had tended 
not to improve. It was, therefore, not 
altogether on the responsibility of my 
own understanding that I acted ; for I 
am free to confess, that the feeling 
insinuation had some influence in the 
advent of that conclusion to which I 
had come. 

It has happened, that although the 
course of coercive medicine which I 
pursued, had on the third day induced 
convalescence, and made it decidedly 
obvious, yet such had been the im- 
pression produced upon me by the 
manifest unstable state of his majesty’s 
then existing government, that a diplo- 
matic augmentation of all the dele- 
terious symptoms of my catarrh was 
permitted to assume the ascendency. 
Jn a word, I saw myself in a crisis of 
life and office that no longer allowed 
me to blink the intention of resigna- 
tion. Accordingly, on the fifth day 
subsequent to the grievous considera- 
tion, I laid all my trusts at the feet of 
a royal and most gracious master. 


The Letter, and its consequences. 


The letter in which I took this final 
VOL, XIV. NO, LXXXIV. 


and important step was much com- 
mended by my colleagues, but it was 
not necessary to make them acquainted 
with its private history ; which, how- 
ever, was as follows :— 

Being confined to my room, I di- 
rected my private secretary, who had 
been senior wrangler at Cambridge, 
and who wrote a very superior style, 
to prepare a suitable letter; in which, 
justly comprehending what was re- 
quired, he made a faithful transcript of 
my sentiments, which I signed at once, 
and handed it back to be made up. 

My emotion, however, at the time, 
betrayed itself; the letter fell from my 
hand; the young gentleman stooped 
to pick it up. By some unaccountable 
accident, at the same moment the 
standish was overset, and the ink, 
flowing on the floor, obliterated the 
writing. 

The letter was thus rendered nu- 
gatory; but I calmly requested my 
secretary not to be disturbed, saying, 
as he had much to do, I would myself 
make a copy. Thus my resignation 
was a holograph; and several of the 
ministerial papers afterwards noticed 
the circumstance, and highly com- 
mended its excellence. 

For some time —indeed, for a long 
time — immediately subsequent to my 
resignation, habits of official assiduity 
made the winged hours, as the poet 
says, bestow on me their tediousness. 
I saw, however, the clouds thicken, 
and the eclipse coming on, of which 
the prognostications were so legible, 
and could not but congratulate myself 
on the prudence by which I had so 
been induced to resign. I retired from 
the storm, and resolved, in the heredit- 
ary towers of my family-castle, which 
I had not visited for many years — not 
since the county was last contested — 
to enjoy the evening of life in serenity 
— otium cum dignitate. 

Accordingly, with that decision and 
promptitude to which, in public trans- 
actions, I owe so much, I stepped into 
my travelling carriage; and, in the 
words of a great cardinal, bade “a 
long farewell to all my greatness,” 
quitting the metropolis by the North 
Road. 

YY 
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The Journey. 


During the first stage, my thoughts 
were all adrift; restless as the whipper- 
in of the House of Commons, when a 
debate on an important ministerial 
motion “looks d—d queer,” and the 
opposition leader on his legs is un- 
answerable. 

But as we went down into the 
country, “the smell of dairy,” as the 
inimitable Shakespeare calls it, began 
to harmonise my spirits; insomuch, 
that by the time we reached the sum- 
mit of St. Alban’s hill I could say, 
with the philosophic orator of anti- 
quity, “ How stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able, are all the offices of this weary 
world!” A reflection, to one retiring 
io the embraces of innocent nature, 
most conducive to the bosom’s tran- 
quillity. 

In the fourth stage, at the end of 
which I proposed to ruminate in the 
inn after dinner, I felt moral tenden- 
cies of a salutary kind, and called to 
mind that I might yet serve my king 
and country, by explaining in my re- 
tirement some of those maxims which 
eontribute so much to the prosperity 
of nations and the celebrity of states- 
men. 

At no period of my eventful career, 
indeed, had I squared my conduct 
with reference to the narrow-minded 
remark of the Danish minister, who 
observed to his son, “ How little sa- 
gacity was requisite for the rule of 
kingdoms!” My own experience in- 
culcated a different lesson ; for, when 
the spirit of the age ran strong against 
men in high stations, I often thought 
the vor populi was the vor Dei, and 
stood in awe of anarchy and confusion. 

Thus it came to be determined, be- 
fore I reached the feudal magnificence 
of Verbose Castle, that I should devote 
the evening twilight of life to the com- 
position of a treatise on the principles 
by which states may be ruled best, 
and statesmen justly appreciated in 
the estimates of all men. The result 
is embodied in the following pages. 


Parliament. 


A man destined by hereditary cir- 
cumstances generally completes his 
education at one of the universities, in 
order that he may there acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of the names of the 
classics, and something of that learning, 
more essential to the business of after- 
life, which can only be obtained by 
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attending the social nocturnal lucu- 
brations so well established there. 

In process of time, young and enter- 
prising, just come of age, and all his 
faculties redolent with vigour, he takes 
his place in the great council of the 
nation; in which, for so many ages, 
understandings undebauched by expe- 
rience have been so requisite to with- 
stand the fatigue of midnight deliber- 
ation. 

I, therefore, devote the dogmas of 
my instructions to explain the energies 
of those duties which should be para- 
mount to all others at this interesting 
period. 

If the future minister be of a certain 
rank, he is generally selected by the 
manager of the House of Commons to 
play a part in which he may become 
distinguished : for this purpose, he is 
commonly chosen to move the address 
consequent on the speech from the 
throne; and for two reasons: first, that 
he may not be overwhelmed by his 
innate diffidence at hearing better ora- 
tors before him ; and, second, by hav- 
ing only a speech to recite, he may not 
have occasion to answer any imperti- 
nent remark. All is arranged in the 
most agreeable manner, and every 
thing done that can mitigate any ap- 
prehension which may be entertained 
for him among his friends, on the 
score of capacity or the scope of talent. 

In the early periods of my arduous 
life, men confined themselves to the 
dry business before the house; but 
when I came to see the dangers in 
affairs of government of being too plain 
and downright, I endeavoured what in 
me lay to effect a reformation in the 
character of debates. I accordingly 
advised the young and new members, 
especially those whom I thought, by 
the structure of their oral sentences, to 
be desirous of distinction as orators, to 
provide themselves with a dictionary 
of quotations, and, whenever they in- 
tended to have a field-day, to pick out 
of it some pithy apophthegm ; at the 
same time telling them, that in this 
matter there was no need to be very 
particular, for that the country gentle- 
men, who are very fond of hearing 
Latin, did not much care about the 
meaning of the words, and that the 
public considered they must skip it in 
the newspapers. “ It is, however,” 


said I, “ becoming a gentleman who is 
desirous of being thought accomplish- 
ed.” Thus, in process of time, Horace 
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was as well known in the house as any 
political potentate ; and poets rose into 
celebrity. But, although the use of 
quotations tends to elevate the elo- 
quence of ambitious speakers, yet those 
who had scruples respecting the accu- 
racy of their classical pronunciation 
I counselled to addict themselves to 
the public accounts. 

I remember well a friend saying 
facetiously on the subject, “That em- 
bryo chancellors of the exchequer were 
as plentiful as blackberries.” At which 
bon mot we both laughed very heartily. 

I observed, at the opening of every 
new parliament, that the scions of aristo- 
cracy did not introduce, so often as 
they might have done, Latin sentences 
into their speeches: it was, indeed, a 
long time before the custom was esta- 
blished. They stood in awe of the 
merchants and men of business; but, 
nevertheless, men in office were ready 
with applauses : for, we had observed, 
the judicious world is prepared to dis- 
tinguish employed ability. 

After scrutinising the four parlia- 
ments in which I sat with the Com- 
mons during my father’s life, I came 
to the conclusion that he is not or- 
dained to be a rising man who confines 
himself to great questions only; and, 
in consequence, I recommended to 
those who wished. to make themselves 
conspicuous to attend to petitions. 

“ Get a petition,” said I, “from the 
inhabitants of some well-known and 
satisfactory town; make yourself ac- 
quainted, if you can, with the griev- 
ance it sets forth; and, when the benches 
are empty, and the reporters can hear 
every word, get up close to the Speaker 
—mind that !—and, holding forth in 
his ear to the utmost of your ability, 
you will be sure to see what you have 
said in the papers next morning. That 
is the way to thrive in popularity, 
which leads to places and pensions. 
I could name many senators, now of 
great notoriety, who began modestly 
with unheard-of petitions —all for 
bringing in bills to repeal forgotten 
statutes— who have since risen into 
sinecures of emolument and patron- 
age.” 

_ It is, however, men of only a par- 
ticular conformation of intellect that 
are calculated to acquire influence 
within the honourable house, by the 
presentation of petitions breathing se- 
dition, or, in other words, discontent ; 
for there is always a number of busy 
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bodies who havé a suspicion, and say 
it too, that the exaggerations of national 
grievances are got up by men in bo- 
roughs, not more conspicuous for thrift 
in their vocations than those who play 
the same réde in parliament. But I 
was never much regarded as a petition- 
monger; for my preceptor (who, in 
consequence of having been so, is now 
a bishop) was a sagacious man, who 
did not much venerate the local effu- 
sions of intellectual bile, and took par- 
ticular pains to warn me of mixing 
myself up with them. He saw that I 
was destined, by my abilities, to fill 
the highest offices of the state, and 
therefore considered it of importance 
to adopt every precaution that might 
have the effect of preventing me from 
being seduced by popular demagogues. 
Nor was it in the matter of petitions 
alone that his discernment was effi- 
cacious; he was particularly careful 
to advise me never to attend ordinary 
committees — such as those on road 
and canal bills, and measures only 
advantageous to the plebeians of the 
kingdom ; “‘ because men,” said he, 
*‘ who aspire to office, ought to make 
themselves valuable according to my 
Lord Lauderdale’s definition of the 
term. No grandeur of character can 
be obtained by any man who places 
himself on a level with those who may 
have more accurate local information ; 
and few statesmen, even out of office, 
have so little regard for their reputation 
as to allow themselves to be expected 
at private committees.” 

here is a way, however, of obtain- 
ing distinction in the house, which I 
have myself observed, if the member 
be a country gentleman, or of no here- 
ditary eminence, and does not attempt 
to make himself an impressive speaker ; 
and it is frequently practised, though 
the precise rule for it is not clearly 
laid down; namely, to keep moving 
from seat to seat during the stillness of 
a solemn debate, and to look as if you 
had much to do, and secrets to whisper 
to many men. The effect of this muta- 
bility is astonishing ; for, if a man gain 
nothing else, he makes himself person- 
ally known to the reporters, and his 
name becomes among them, and by 
them to the newspapers, as familiar as 
a household word. 

In fact, while the British constitution 
is ofa mixed nature, it is of the utmost 
consequence that public men should 
be celebrated for something: the man 
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who moves about the house during the 
elocution of a much-attended-to orator, 
is supposed to have a world of im- 
portant affairs on hand, especially if he 
make himself so annoying as to be 
called to order by Mr. Speaker. 


Under-Secretary of State. 


When a gentleman has acquired a 
competent knowledge of the House of 
Commons, and sees clearly the neces- 
sity of standing well with the reporters, 
and, of course, with the public, he is 
usually made an under-secretary of 
state. I therefore propose to give a 
few cursory recommendations, which 
may be useful to those who aim at 
that degree. 

If the candidate for office be a man 
of talent, which some of them acci- 
dentally are, his native tact will enable 
him to discern what is necessary; but 
if he be himself only conscious of 
having inherited a peculiar endowment, 
then to a certainty he is inapt to derive 
wisdom from the lessons of experience. 
Men of talent are pretty much in the 
way of acting like ordinary persons ; 
and this fact was amongst the earliest 
discoveries which I made of character 
when I entered public life, and it was 
not agreeable: for certainly it is a 
singular thing, that superior men differ 
so little from the commonalty of man- 
kind, that kings often, under a belief 
of promoting ability by attending too 
much to eccentricities, raise incompe- 
tent individuals to offices of great im- 
portance ; as witness, for example, my 
successor, who, notwithstanding in 
private life he is of the most unsullied 
purity of morals, endeavours to act to 
the best of his ability, which is any 
thing but great. 

Those who think they are destined 
for the high offices of state, should 
make themselves remarkable; for if a 
man aspire to distinction, he will find 
it most conducive to that end to assume 
something odd and peculiar in his be- 
haviour: because the commonalty of 
the world consider eccentricity as an 
indication of genius. Men of the 
world say, however, that it is a surer 
symptom of absurdity. 

Under-secretaries of state are, for the 
most part, promising young men; not 
that they are more deceptive than other 
members of government, but there is a 
promise of future eminence among them 
which is often surprising. I would, 
therefore, advise all such aspirants as 
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under-secretaries to be very guarded in 
interviews, and to take care not to 
practise those affable condescensions 
which may betray them to unveil their 
ignorance. 

Sometimes it does happen, that, at 
interviews with deputations, under- 
secretaries meet with shrewd charac- 
ters; and, therefore, it is highly expe- 
dient that they should not always appear 
very clearly informed of the business of 
the meeting. They should, therefore, 
say little; and their excuse for doing 
so should be a doubt of what their 
principals may think on the subject, 
afier they shall have been informed of 
what has been so very ably urged and 
represented. In fact, an under-secretary 
of state should not be too candid; 
otherwise his principal would have no 
way of eliciting himself. And I need 
not observe, that it is quite as import- 
ant to have it supposed that there is 
ability at the helm of affairs, as to do 
things well. 

Another point is essential to be con- 
sidered by under-secretaries of state. 
They are the inlets of the knowledge 
which should penetrate into the interior 
of cabinets, and they should, therefore, 
be very chary about what they allow 
to enter. They are, in fact, the rulers 
of the state, and their superiors but 
superintendents ; which is the cause, 
no doubt, that young men, in the full 
vigour of life and prejudice, are pre- 
ferred for the office. Cabinet ministers 
have something else to do—to say 
nothing of their dinners—than to dis- 
cuss the issue of the measures upon 
which they are called to deliberate. 
It may, therefore, be owing to some 
occult device of policy that they select 
raw and inexperienced scapegoats, on 
which they can lay the blame of their 
own inadvertencies; well knowing, 
that, whatever may happen amiss, the 
young men will always have the spe- 
cious excuse of using the name of 
government with respect to those acts 
which they may have reason to appre- 
hend were devised by one man. 


The Secretary of State. 


Gravity is the exterior of wisdom — 
what the body is to the mind; and, 
therefore, a principal secretary of state 
should always be a very grave man, 
for the world is greatly influenced in 
its opinion by appearances: but there 
is no necessity to enforce the axiom by 
argument. Something in the genius 
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of so great an office as that of any one 
of his majesty’s principal secretaries, 
instinctively inspires the requisite so- 
lemnity. The man is naturally so im- 
pressed with the honour to which he is 
called when raised to the office, that 
he becomes very complacent towards 
himself, and secretly thinks that there 
must surely be something paramount 
about him in the eyes of others (though 
he himself, for the life of him, cannot 
discover in what it consists), that he 
inevitably becomes grave and magis- 
terial. 

The difference between a principal 
and an under-secretary of state is not 
very recondite; the latter is only a 
more responsible servant: for it is a 
curious fact, that the higher the office 
the less is the responsibility. The 
apex of a pyramid is a point; and, for 
the same reason, the king can do no 
wrong. 

It has been found, that the reflec- 
tions of men are wise and compre- 
hensive in proportion to the pressure 
of responsibility upon their intellects ; 
just as atmospheric air expands in the 
receiver as it is exhausted. A smaller 
quantity of mind serves in certain high 
places than in those of the common 
walks of life, but it is not always 
prudent to declare this esoteric doctrine 
to the public. 

We never hear nowadays of kings 
chopping off the heads of their secre- 
taries, as they did in ancient times; 
but this does not arise from any addi- 
tional value which the heads may have 
acquired: in truth, it has been long 
supposed that secretaries have not im- 
proved. I can aver, however, that 
when I was secretary of state the 
popular opinion was not quite correct 
on this subject. 

But although gravity is a most es- 
sential quality in a secretary of state, 
I do not say it ought to be considered 
as the first; for I am taught by expe- 
nence to believe, that a judicious con- 
tempt for popular opinion is highly 
efficacious. It would never, indeed, 
do, that those around whom every 
fence of the constitution is drawn should 
not have it in their power to act just 
as they pleased, however much policy 
May require that they are seen as su- 
perior men. But, as I have said, in 
speaking of the more responsible of- 
ficers—the under-secretaries of state— 
their chief duty is to keep themselves 
fiom being mixed up with transactions, 
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the issue of which is uncertain; and 
for this reason, they should always 
appear to be actuated by information 
diametrically opposite to the facts 
known to the public. And, to do this 
effectually, they must select men to 
fill offices wholly on account of their 
interest ; because, being appointed for 
that reason to offices, the salaries of 
which are the most suitable, they are 
the more likely to receive accounts at 
variance with public opinion. No 
doubt this sometimes leads to incon- 
venience, especially if there happen to 
be a party interested in the case, and 
who knows the subject more thoroughly 
than the officer. The secretary having, 
however, derived his information from 
the official organ, can easily plead an 
excuse on that score ; when, by contra~- 
diction, he cannot equivocate with the 
unintentional delusion to which, from 
the nature of things, he is liable. 


The Premier. 


When I was prime minister, it was 
the custom to regard the sovereign in 
a strictly constitutional light, with re- 
ference to the maxim that he can do 
no wrong. Accordingly, I did all in 
my power to make him a perfect 
cipher, and to lead him as little as 
possible into temptation. When I 
saw him intent to accomplish any ob- 
ject for the public good, I set my face 
against it; which induced him to ask 
support from his friends, who were 
never very cordially mine: and when 
he had done so, then I gave in reluc- 
tantly, as it might appear. By this 
address, I neutralised his and their 
opposition to measures of my own; 
for when they saw with what reluct- 
ance I had seemingly assented to their 
measures, they could not refuse assent 
to mine. Thus, I drew over to me 
those who were generally the king’s 
friends, and his protectors against the 
machinations of ministers. 

But there is a card much more diffi- 
cult to play well in the hands of a 
premier than even the king — the ace ; 
or, in other words, the people: for 
whatever turns out contrary to public 
expectation, is immediately imputed 
by the popular voice to the minister. 
I do not mean him in whose depart- 
ment the accident happens, but the 
pilot of affairs. 

After much serious reflection, I con- 
trived to keep the public attention 
fixed on the special duties of each de- 
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partment; and thus, in whichever the 
fault arose, the minister of that depart- 
ment was obliged to answer for it to 
the people, though he might have had 
nothing to do either with the origin or 
developement of the matter in question : 
for the bulk of the people do not know 
that a member of the cabinet is only 
responsible, as a minister, for what 
shalt have appeared to be the sense of 
the cabinet. The minister in whose de- 
partment the execution of a measure 
may lie, may have been in the minority 
when it was determined on in council, 
and it is not in human nature to expect 
that a minister can be very hearty in 
the execution ofa cause to which he 
was inimical. 

It is not, however, very easy to ac- 
count for men remaining in office, after 
measures have failed which they resisted 
in the previous discussion, and to the 
failure of which, from the perversity of 
human nature, they perhaps contri- 
buted ; nevertheless, it is so, and men 
climb into higher trusts: for, when a 
measure which they opposed when first 
agitated turns out to be ill-fated, they 
generally contrive some way of direct- 
ing the popular indignation against the 





Ouiver Yorke at Paris! What an 
announcement! “ The Emperor of 
China from Peking, at Mivart’s,” could 
not excite a livelier sensation of asto- 
nishment. We can imagine the mere 
rumour of such a circumstance to fly 
from place to place with marvellous 
rapidity ; spreading dismay at the Carl- 
ton Club, and gladness in Derrynane 
Abbey; while the hundred-headed 
Monster of Folly and Impudence — 
commonly passing under the name of 
Modern Literature— begins to lift its 
crest on high, and dream that the 
sword no longer waves before the Pa- 
radise of Fame. Deceitful hopes! 
these are not days when the Premier 
of Regina can wile away his morning 
and noonday hours in sweet talk or 
pleasant calls; he leaves that to the 
Premier of William the Fourth. He, 
meanwhile, goes round the battlements 
of the city, listening to the distant 
oar of agitation, that over the far sea 
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true parent, and thereby exonerate 
themselves, even when the evil destiny 
of the measure may have taken its 
eolouring from their own secret wish 
that it might not succeed. 

But some men are so fond of place, 
that they will remain in it at all 
hazards ; and thus it happens, that: 
governments of distinguished weakness 
are often, by the subserviency of these 
men to the unknown power behind 
the throne, seemingly wiser and more 
judicious than administrations of larger 
calibre. But, although this must be 
admitted, it is not without its advan- 
tages; for it is commonly supposed, 
that a man who has been long in office, 
and with different parties, must have 
profited by his experience, although 
the real cause of his adhesion to the 
place was in the importance to him of 
the salary. 

If these slight cursory hints are 
wisely considered, which I have, with 
as much brevity as is consistent with 
perspicuity, endeavoured to put to- 
gether, few statesmen ordained to oc- 
cupy the vantage ground of national 
circumstances but must find them 
fraught with utility and instruction. 


comes heavily booming, and, ever and 
anon, demanding of them who keep 
the gates —‘* Watchman, what of the 
night?” His eye is every where: 
with Lord Palmerston in his sublime 
schemes of foreign policy ; with Lord 
Melbourne, in his learned inquiries 
into the history of Mary Magdalen; 
with Bulwer, coquetting with the 
Duchess de la Valliere, at Acton 
Priory; with Don Carlos, in Spain; 
with Dr. Black, in the Strand. 

In earlier days, before the deep 
cares of our present situation sat heavy 
upon our brows, we had trodden al- 
most every favoured haunt of Euro 
and the East; we had explored the 
wonders of the Storvatz mine, in Ice- 
land; had eaten and drunk with Hans 
Mortensen, in his little islatd on the 
Oresund lake; we had stood in awe 
before the wonderful Geysers — mar- 
vels of the north! Germany, too, had 
unfolded to us all her beauties. Who 
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but Oliver Yorke sent Sir Francis 
Head to the Brunnens of Nassau; to 
bathe his limbs in the dark mulliga- 
tawny mixture of the waters of Langen- 
Schwalbach, or drink in health and 
beauty from the Pauline spring? Was 
it not a hint from us that despatched 
poor Inglis into the Tyrol; that deli- 
cious seclusion among the mountains, 
where the women increase in years and 
petticoats in equal proportion? Ofour 
researches in Greece, let Colonel Leake 
and Mr. Hughes speak; of our wan- 
derings in Athens, our illustrations of 
Plato and the poets — 


‘* Fancy dreams 
Rapt into high discourse with prophets 
old, 
And wandering through Elysium ; Fancy 
dreams 
Of sacred fountains, of o’er-shadowing 


groves, 
Whose walks with godlike harmony re- 
sound — 
Fountains which Homer visits.” 
AKENSIDE, 


No other eminent literary character 
of the present day, with the exception 
of the author of Vathek, has opened 
his journals to inspection with equal 
generosity. We, too, can recall with 
delight our pilgrimage to the monas- 
teries of Aleohaca; our slumbers in de- 
licious gardens, under bowering foliage 
— pavilions reared by the spirits of the 
woods— not unforgetful of the dark 
eyes that in the moonlight have rained 
precious influence upon us from many 
a lattice-window. The bard of Tha- 
laba has not forgotten Ottver Yorke, 
among the orange-groves of Cintra. 
“ If there be an Eden upon earth, it is 
this— it isthis!” It was like passing 
a week with Horace at his Sabine 
Farm. Some day we shall publish, 
in a becoming form, these stories of 
our wanderings in many lands—our 
meditations in the Coliseum, our ad- 
ventures in the Apennines, our dreams 
at Vallombrosa. We can see Mr. 
Bentley's eyes glisten at the thought! 
“Colburn and Bentley,” we should 
have said; but Fate has divided these 
literary Twins, and they are now blow- 
ing their rival trumpets with unwearied 
energy, protected from all darts of the 
foe by vizors of brass. But in what 
mannet they contrive to escape from 
each other’s onset we may well feel 
anxious to learn, when we remember 
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the nature of their weapons, and the 
exploits of a certain Hebrew, whose 
name was Sampson! At any rate, be- 
tween the Wits and the Humourists, 
their monthly labours, there is reason 
to apprehend, will constitute a real and 
remarkable mis—sell—any. Many 
a sweet legend, too, have we to tell 
of pleasant pilgrimages through the 
gardens of England. Who more at 
home on British ground than OLIVER 
Yorke? whether in the valleys of ver- 
dant Devon, to which our friend, Mrs. 
Bray, has recently given us so agree- 
able a guide; or among the romantic 
solitudes of Derbyshire, where Byron 
found beauties equal to any thing iu 
Switzerland; or the green glades 
“ mild opening to the golden day,” 
of the New Forest — delicious seclu- 
sion of the woods! 


“* Where, with her best nurse, Contem- 
plation, 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow 
her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes im- 
paired.” 


Ere twenty summers had sown the 
down upon our cheeks, we had visited 
the birth-place and the narrow bed of 
every illustrious poet of our country. 
Horton, 

‘* Happy fields, 
Where Milton dwelt.” 


Chertsey, 


‘* Where the last accents flowed from 
Cowley’s tongue.” 


The green lanes of Weston, the ve- 
nerable bowers of Woodstock, still 
brightened by the Morning Star of our 
poetry ;* the cottage of Bloomfield, 
and a hundred more, had all been 
gazed on with enamoured eye. Scot- 
land, too, had poured all its moors, its 
lakes, and the stillness of its purple 
glens, upon our sight; even now, we 
hear the murmur of the rapid Spey 
rolling through Regent Street, and the 
sighing of the wind in the fir-trees of 
Gordon Castle. Those were glorious 
days, when Oriver Yorke was in his 
shooting jacket; when, like Chrysos- 
tom, he took Aristophanes for a pillow, 
and had Wordsworth for a constant 
companion : 


‘* Methinks, that to some vacant her- 
mitage 


* Chaucer. 
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My feet would rather turn ; to some dry 
nook 

Scoop’d out of living rock, and near a 
brook 

Hurl'd from a mountain cone, from stage 
to stage, 

Yet tempering for my sight its bustling 
rage, 

In the soft heaven of a translucent pool, 

Thence creeping under forest - arches 


cool, 

Fit haunts of shapes whose glorious 
equipage 

Would elevate my dreams, A beechen 
bowl, 


A maple dish, my furniture should be, 

Crisp yellow leaves, my bed ; the hoot- 
ing owl 

My night-watch : 
crested fowl 

From thorp or rill his matin sound for 
me, 

Tired of the world, and all its industry.” 


nor should e’er the 


Such are the aspirations of many a 
poet’s heart, “ in populous city pent,” 
and burning to escape from the “ hum 
of men ;” and who more prepared to 
flee to such a hermitage than OLIVER 
Yorke, whose riper years do not 
“ upbraid the green;” by whom the 
altars of the Rural Nymphs have never 
been forsaken—whether listening to the 
reed of Theocritus, or rapt into ec- 
stasy by Milton’s strain of a higher 
mood. But even he with whom the 
Heroic Muses dwelt, 


** The lowliest duties on himself did lay.” 


So does Oxrtver Yorke descend 
from the heaven of imagination among 
the throng of men. 

Let us illustrate our situation by a 
story we have somewhere read :—The 
Russians have a method of criticising 
persons in office, which, if not so 
effective as a leader in the Times, is 
hardly less ingenious. In the follow- 
ing example, the military genius of 
Prince P. is unfavourably contrasted 
with that of Count R. A sort of 
comparison between that Hudibrastic 
hero, General Evans, and the Duke 
of Wellington. Saint Nicholas, ac- 
cording to the legend, was solacing 
himself in sleep, among the celestial 
hosts, when a great noise was heard in 
heaven; at which the saint awoke, 
and, calling to the angel Gabriel, ex- 
claimed,— “ Gabriel, what is the mat- 
ter?” The angel replied, “ Thy Rus- 
sians are at war with the Turks.” 
*“ Who commands my Russians?” in- 
guired the saint. “ Count R.” said 
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Gabriel. ‘ I- am content,” replied 
Saint Nicholas, and covered his head 
with the counterpane. But a louder 
noise speedily arose; at which the 
saint started up, calling with a loud 
voice, *“* Gabriel! Gabriel ! what is the 
matter now?” Thy Russians and 
the Turks are again at war,” said the 
angel. “ Who now commands my Rus- 
sians ?” demanded Nicholas. “ Prinee 
P.” returned the angel. “ Prince P.!” 
exclaimed the saint. “ Zounds! Ga- 
briel! then give me my boots, for [ 
must go myself.” This little apologue 
is not without its application. Who 
should lead on the charge of the Fra- 
serians but Oxitver Yorke? who, 
even among that immortal band, could 
hope to supply bis place — albeit 


“‘ In adamantine armour cased.’”’ 


These thoughts passed rapidly 
through our mind, when a second 
letter from one of the late ministers of 
Louis Philippe, re-urging a brief visit 
to the capital, was delivered to us by 
a servant of the ambassador. “ Five 
or six days will be sufficient!” As we 
repeated the words, a sensation of plea- 
sure at the prospect of a new ministry, 
satisfactorily arranged through our in- 
tervention, diffused itself over the bo- 
som; and we thought of the great men 
who, to the highest efforts of literary 
genius, had added political activity ;— 
Cowley, and Dante, and Milton, rose 
up to confirm our resolution, and the 
evening of the following day found us 
at Dessins’, dreaming upon him, whose 
sojourn in that hotel is still commemo- 
rated by the inscription —“ This is 
Sterne’s room.” But ours was no Sen- 
timental Journey to Paris; on other 
thoughts intent —the dignity of Eng- 
land — the continued pacification of 
Europe. Yet, as we drew nigh to that 
wondrous city, the days came back up- 
on our heart when we wandered along 
the banks of the Seine, dining upon 
its delicious fish, and kidneys stewed 
in champagne. Apartments had been 
engaged at Meurice’s for us and our 
suite, and a deputation from the [nsti- 
tute was waiting to receive us. After 
listening to a few good-humoured anec- 
dotes about Lord Brougham, and a 
little pleasant criticism of his French 
pronunciation, we adjourned to the 
Hotel of M. de , where the Vis- 
count de Chateaubriand was waiting 
to present his Essai sur la Littérature 
Anglaise. We had long known and 
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esteemed the genius of the writer, and 
gladly undertook to pass an hour in 
the following day, over the contents of 
his work. What the viscount thought 
of our eloquence we shall not men- 
tion; but there is a passage in the 
Phedo of Plato, which expresses it 
very accurately. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 


I rejoice to find the Essai in your 
hands. 
YORKE. 


A translation of Milton was a task 
not unworthy of the author of the Gé- 
nie du Christianisme. Who, indeed, 
but might rejoice in devoting all his 
labour, and contributing all the wealth 
of his intellect, to the building and 
the embellishment of a temple for the 
habitation of the Genius of English 
Poetry! It had been well if you had 
adhered strictly to the worship of Mil- 
ton ; by attempting to fill the niches in 
the temple with memorials of the other 
illustrious men of his country, you have 
only displayed the slightness of your 
acquaintance with our history. You 
say, indeed, that you have read all that 
the composition of your work required 
of you; and you enumerate, among 
others, Warton, Evans, Jones, Ellis ; 
the collections of poets, the mysteries 
of MSS.; yet, with all these helps, 
and all this diligence, your Essay upon 
English Literature contains nothing 
that might not have twinkled in the 
pages of the New Monthly, or trickled 
along the tumid columns of England 
and the English. It may become Mr. 
Colburn, in his character of Encou- 
rager of Literature, the Mecenas of 
Great Marlborough Street, to send out 
these crude and imperfect ruminations 
in two goodly volumes, at the price of 
twenty-four shillings — more than the 
charge for nine numbers of Recina! 
but the author of Atala must have 
blushed at the impertinence. In an 
essay upon the literature of a nation, 
we do not need old sketches — new 
coloured— of the great men who shine 
in its annals; to be told that Dante 
was the glory of Italy ; that Cervantes 
still lives in Spain; that the lyre of 
Portugal sleeps in the tomb of Ca- 
moens ; that Shakespeare was “ Fancy’s 
child,” that Corneille often walked in 
the sandals of Aeschylus. The great 
Rivers of Poetry have been, long ago, 
traced back to their fountains. The 


mysterious sources have been disco- 
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vered; and they may now roll on their 
depth of waters, freshening and glitter- 
ing as they flow, without calling every 
idler to their flowery banks. It is to 
the streams that branch off from them 
in every direction, diffusing beauty and 
fertility in many a secluded region, 
that the poetical inquirer’s attention 
should be directed ; but of these streams 
I fear that you have never drunk, 
The Pleasures of Imagination, by 
Akenside, you say wants imagination ; 
and Stillingfleet’s Poem upon Con- 
versation could only have been com- 
ey among a people who knew not 
10w to produce it. You recall the 
Shipwreck of Falconer, the Deserted 
Village and Traveller of Goldsmith, 
the Creation of Blackmore, the Judg- 
ment of Hercules, by Shenstone. You 
content yourself with naming Dyer and 
Denham ; and conclude the section by 
recommending for perusal the Com- 
plaint of a Poet, by Dyer, the author of 
“ Grongar Hill ;” and the Fleece, by 
Otway ; and the Wanderer, by Savage. 
You notice the Actor, by Lloyd ; omit- 
ting the Rosciad of Churchill. The 
Art of Poetry, by Francis, glimmers in 
the list beside King’s Art of Cookery ! 
And is it thus that the passage of 
English literature, from the spiritof clas- 
sicism to that of the eighteenth century, 
is to be characterised? One remark, 
indeed, deserves quotation. . “ Gay, le 
fabuliste,” you say, “ faisait repré- 
senter son Beggar, dont le héros est 
un voleur et l’heroine une prostituée. 
Le Beggar est l'original de nos mélo- 
drames d’aujourdhui.” But in this ac- 
knowledgment you deprive the pur- 
veyors of the Parisian drama of their 
just claims to original invention: they 
have copied the robbery and the pros- 
titution, with the addition of murder 
and of incest. To return, for a mo- 
ment, to Akenside. To a French ro- 
manticist he may appear destitute of 
imagination, for his poetry is usually 
intelligible; but other eyes will dis- 
cover grandeur in the pictures of Bru- 
tus rising 


“‘ Refulgent from the stroke of Czsar’s 
fate,” — 


and of the Persian Despot crouching 
like a slave before the lightning of the 
spear lifted by the Genius of Greece. 
These are historical scenes, painted by 
a master’s hand: and can you trace 
no imagination in the following burst 
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of feeling — no rolling of the eye from 
heaven to earth in a fine madness— 


** When lightning fires 
The arch of heaven, and thunder rocks 
the ground ; 
When furious whirlwinds rend the howl- 
ing air, 
And ocean, groaning from her lowest bed, 
Heaves her tempestuous billows to the 
sky, 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below 
The nations tremble, Shakespeare looks 
abroad, 
From some high cliff superior, and enjoys 
The elemental war. But Waller longs 
All on the margin of some flowery stream 
To spread his careless limbs amid the 
1 


coo 
Of plantain shades.” 


The versification of Akenside is pe- 
culiar and characteristic; it wants the 
majesty of Milton, the beautiful faci- 
lity of Shakespeare, or Spenser’s har- 
mony of numbers; but it is frequently 
sweet, uninvolved, and musical, and 
seems to have formed the model of 
some of the most successful blank verse 
of modern times: oecasionally, he con- 
denses a thought, with great spirit, into 
a line 


“To urge bold Virtue’s unremitted 

nerve, 

And wake the strong divinity of soul 

That conquers chance and fate.” 

And again, 

‘© Or the mild majesty of private life, 

Where Peace with ever-blooming olive 
crowns 

The gate.” 


Akenside’s talents were essentially 
rhetorical and declamatory: I think, 
that as a satirist, or didactic writer in 
heroic verse, he would have attained 
high distinction. His Epistle to Curio 
combines the nerve and indignation of 
Dryden with the point of Pope;— 
the polish of the sword is equal to 
the temper. But while I have thus 
endeavoured to shew the erroneous- 
ness of your judgment, I am not blind 
to the faults of the poet; he is cold, 
stately, and devoid of sensibility and 
love of nature. I think he wandered 
oftener in the academe with Plato, 
than along the field-paths of an Eng- 
lish village. Never could the sweet 
description by William Browne of the 
mirthful sparrows 


* Beating the ripe grain from the bearded 


ear, 


have fallen from his pen. He very 
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rarely allows you to forget that he 
was a poet in silk stockings, and 
wore a large wig, and carried a long 
sword. The story about his fondness 
of sitting by moonlight in St. James’s 
Park, and gazing upon Westminster 
Abbey, does not tell much for his love 
of Gothic architecture. I wish his in- 
sensibility had not extended beyond 
the charms of nature. I am afraid he 
had a hard heart; and, unfortunately, 
in his situation of first physician to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, he had abundant 
opportunities of gratifying his severity 
of temper. Upon one occasion, we 
are informed, he was so enraged at 
the inability of a patient to swallow 
some bark boluses he had prescribed, 
that he ordered him to be discharged, 
observing, that he should not die un- 
der his care. While the sick man was 
being removed he expired. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Can this be true? 
YORKE. 


I wish I couid disbelieve it; but the 
name of Pettigrew forbids incredulity. 
One example, however, of poetical sen- 
sibility he has given in that charming 
picture of the mother sitting with her 
children round the hearth, during the 
absence of her husband, who left his 
home in the morning. 


‘* The moon is down, and dark the road, 
She sighs, and wonders at his stay!” 


These are the lines that ensure im- 
mortality. You are correct in dating 
one of the great revolutions of our 
poetry from the publication of Spen- 
ser’s poem, which you venture to pro- 
nounce cold and fatiguing, and not so 
agreeable or interesting to you as his 
treatise upon Ireland. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 


But I have acknowledged the bril- 
liancy of his imagination, the fertility 
of his invention, the abundant melody 
of his rhythm. 

YORKE. 

Yet this is measured praise for that 

Queen at whose appearance 


** Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s 
hearse.” 


Yet the dramatists receive harder mea- 
sure at your hands than he who warbled 
his ‘* wood-notes wild.” In arriving 
at the name of Shakspeare, you say— 
Je cite seulement ici pour mémoire 
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Every Man, joué sous Henri VIII., 
L’Aiguille de la Mére Garton, par 
Stell, en 1551. Les auteurs drama- 
tiques contemporains du Shakspeare 
étaient Robert Greene, Heywood, 
Decker, Rowley, Peal, Chapman, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher: jacet 
oratio. Pourtant la comedie du For 
et celle de l’ Alchemiste, de Ben Jon- 
son, sont encore estimées.” This is, 
indeed, rather a meagre view of our 
dramatic poetry. But of all these, the 
Fox and the Alchemist of rare Ben are 
still in repute! Have you forgotten 
(a writer who had read all that could 
be required of a commentator upon 
English literature, cannot be unacquaint- 
ed with its poetry) the David and Bath- 
sheba of Peal, in which the Dramatic 
Muse seems to appear, for the first time, 
upon the English stage, in the com- 
pany of the Graces; or the Maid of 
Fressing field, by his unfortunate friend, 
Greene, abounding in scenes of happy 
simplicity and unaffected tenderness ; 
or the fine philosophy and humour of 
Chapman; the wit, softened by a 
thoughtful pathos, of Decker; the 
chastened taste of Beaumont; the 
luxuriant dreams of Fletcher, whose 
Faithful Shepherdess might be bound 
up with Comus/ Who that had ever 
read the Maid’s Tragedy, could ex- 
claim—Jacet oratio! But how many 
contemporary names are entirely omit- 
ted! Where is the fiery Marston—the 
Juvenal of the drama? or Webster, 
whose pencil has delineated some of 
the most terrific features of misery and 
crime, in the White Devil and the 
Duchess of Malfy? or Marlowe, with 
his: Bow of Pearl and Crystal Quiver? 
his fancy (to borrow a metaphor from 
our Prose Poet, Jeremy Taylor), rich 
and many-coloured as a dove’s neck in 
the sunshine ; his language, voluptuous 
and beautiful ; and breathing the breath 
of Cytherea and the gardens of Pa- 
phos. Now, indeed, we may cry — 
Jacet oratio ! 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

But Milton formed the principal ob- 

ject of my labours. 
YORKE. 

To him, then, let us pass. The com- 
position of the Paradise Lost stands 
alone in literary history. It was begun 
in blindness, pursued under many and 
various difficulties, and, if not with 
“dangers compassed round,” yet in 
darkness and solitude. But, during 
this protracted night, the Enclanter 
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was at work, hewing from the “ dia- 
mond quarries,” the “ rocks of gold ;” 
until, at length, the cloud of mystery 
melted away, and the gigantic Struc- 
ture rose in its resplendent beauty 
before the astonished eyes of men. 
The enthusiasm which distinguishes 
every true poet, in a greater or less de- 
gree, assumes, in the Christian Bard, 
that higher character of zeal which 
Milton, in one of his Prose Works, 
compares to a warrior, of ethereal sub- 
stance, armed in complete diamond, 
and driving the flaming wheels of 
his chariot over the scarlet pride of 
power. A noble metaphor, and finely 
illustrative of the indomitable energy 
of a high mental devotion, triumph- 
ing over every obstacle, breaking down 
every barrier that obstructs the path- 
way to the goal; braving every peril, 
enduring every privation. Enthusi- 
asm like this supports itself, teach- 
ing the soul to satisfy its cravings out 
of its own veins, during the dreary pil- 
grimage along the desert. This was 
the zeal of Columbus and of Milton; 
both men endowed with rare faculties ; 
both men of rich imagination; both 
cheered by the internal light of their 
own lofty imaginings! For is it not 
beautiful to think how often the for- 
saken Wanderer of the Sea must have 
been soothed by visions of that gor- 
geous land, which destiny seemed to 
withhold from his exertions? streets of 
gold, and glades glittering with fruits 
of Paradise, must often have flashed 
upon his slumbering and waking eyes. 
And how often did Milton escape from 
the narrow boundaries of his garden- 
house, to roam through the cedarn val- 
leys of Eden, or build up the emerald 
columns of the Celestial City; until 
the thick night encompassing bis. out- 
ward body, brightened into the glow 
of a summer day with the ambrosial 
plumes of angelic visitants, and the 
air was charmed with music from un- 
earthly lyres. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Such zeal as that illuminated the 

dungeon of Tasso. 
YORKE. 

It shines into every cell. Imprison- 
ment could not deprive Boéthius of 
the Consolations of Philosophy, nor Ra- 
leigh of his eloquence, nor Davenant 
of his muse, nor Chaucer of his mirth; 
nor the loss of a hand at Lepanto, nor 
five years’ slavery at Algiers, deaden 
the wit of Cervantes. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND. 

We meet with a considerable por- 
tion of the religious zeal you have 
mentioned in some of the Spanish 
poets ; and in none under a more at- 
tractive form than in the sweet and 
fervid strains of Ponce de Leon, who 
combined, with an Horatian facility 
and grace, an earnest gravity and pas- 
sionate calmness of expression, not 
unlike your own Crashaw. But, re- 
turning to Milton: how seldom is the 
poet’s connexion with the Puritans 
properly appreciated ! how seldom are 
those extraordinary individuals treated 
with sufficient justice! Their mili- 
tary successes cannot be contemplated 
without amazement. Inexperienced 
in the science of strategy, they started, 
nevertheless, into some of the most 
valiant and fortunate soldiers the 
world had ever seen. The blast of a 
single trumpet caused every village- 
thicket to blaze with the sword and the 
arquebuse ; the ploughshare might be 
said to be beaten into a sword, and 
hands in which had hitherto shone 
only the sickle among the sheaves of 
autumn, then grasped, with invincible 
courage, the weapons of death. The 
impetuous onset of these men dis- 
mayed the hearts of the cavaliers, prac- 
tised from their youth in all the exer- 
cises of war, and scattered, with terror 
and slaughter, the flower of the British 
chivalry on the plains of Marston 
Moor. In them zeal supplied the 
want of almost every other qualifica- 
tion. 

YORKE. 

Their history is, indeed, exceedingly 
interesting ; not less from their pecu- 
liar character than from the influence 
they exerted over the literary feelings of 
their day, and the cloud of obloquy 
under which for so many years they 
have been hidden. But in this there 
is nothing anomalous. Popular opin- 
ion, like the sea, which it too often re- 
sembles in its violence and agitation, 
has also its flux and reflux always 
keeping in a corresponding ratio. 
Thus it was at the Restoration. The 
nation, it has been well said, was mad 
with loyalty. The returning monarch 
had, indeed, performed nothing worthy 
of renown; he had achieved no vic- 
tory, not even over his own mind ; he 
had bound himself to the hearts of his 
subjects by no exploits of heroism— 
no acts of generosity—no spectacles of 
virtue. But the country opened her 
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arms to him ; the nation took him to her 
bosom. Then it was, that to those who 
gazed from amid the brilliancy and in- 
toxication ofa national carnival upon the 
austere simplicity of the declining Pu- 
ritans, their peculiar habits of thought 
and expression presented a ludicrous 
appearance. The change of govern- 
ment brought in a change of literature ; 
one revolution was almost immediately 
followed by another. The enthusiastic 
zeal and inflaming devotion, which 
breathed throughout so much of the 
prose and poetry of that period, were 
replaced by the festive songs of Sedley, 
the sparkling dialogue of Wycherly, 
and the abandoned irony of Rochester, 
Genius lent its aid to the crusade 
against the Puritans, and Butler de- 
lighted the world with the adventures 
of Hudibras. Thus, poetry, which the 
most illustrious man of that age regard- 
ed as a divine instrument to imbreed 
and cherish in the national heart the 
seeds of virtue, to allay the tumults of 
the mind, to regulate the affections, 
and to celebrate the mercy and the 
omnipotence of God, was diverted 
from its proper objects. The Lyre was 
taken from the Temple to the Theatre ; 
and the popular feelings were carried 
along the glittering stream of gaiety 
and pleasure. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

But to return to graver thoughts 

again with redoubled vigour — 
YORKE. 

After a season, indeed; but, through 
what difficulties, and interrupted by 
how many struggles! Prejudice is a 
giant of rapid growth. Even Milton, 
after sending out that Poem which has 
bound up his name with the life of our 
language, was known by many of the 
most eminent men of his times, only 
as the blind old schoolmaster, and the 
adder that spat poison on the king’s 
person. Hobbes, who had experienced 
adversity in his own person, had a 
sneer for the Man of the Common- 
wealth. Oxiver Yorke will not be 
suspected of any admiration of the 
principles of the Puritans; but still, he 
is willing to believe that, to their severe 
system of religion and of morals, we 
are, most probably, indebted for the 
sublimest poem in our language ; that 
the world owes to Puritanism the Pa- 
radise Lost! The early study of Mil- 
ton had led him to the flowery haunts 
of Italian song, and to the works of 
the famous renowners of Beatrice and 
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Laura; there, too, he betook himself, 
as he has told us, to the solemn cantos 
of chivalrous romance, and looked for- 
ward to immortalise his name with the 
loves of Angelica, or the exploits of 
Arthur. But sterner visions broke 
upon his eyes,—a mightier task rose 
up in dim grandeur before him. De- 
voting his mind no longer to the 
charms of the Grecian or the Tuscan 
Muse, he kindled his lips with the 
fire of a more sacred altar, and conse- 
crated all his energies to the celebra- 
tion, in glorious and lofty hymns, of 
the Throne and Equipage of God's 
Almightiness. To Puritanism we owe 
the Paradise Lost ! 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

But surely, under any circumstances 
we should have had a splendid work 
from him so “ long choosing, and be- 
ginning late.” 

YORKE. 

Undoubtedly we should. Some 
strain of eloquent and_ illuminated 
learning which the world would not 
willingly let die; a story, perhaps, of 
Eastern chivalry, endeared to his heart 
by the lyre of Tasso; or a legend from 
our own early and fabulous history ; 


or a heart-touching tale of “ Pelop’s 
line ;” or magnific hymns, inspired 


by the Theban Harp. But our eyes 
would have gazed upon no Garden of 
Paradise—no arch-angel fallen—no 
angelic warfare. We might have heard 
the trumpets of Fontarabia, or slum- 
bered in a Bower of Bliss sweeter 
than Spenser’s ; but the Harp of Judah 
would have been silent! To Puritan- 
ism we owe the Paradise Lost ! 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Let me read you a passage from my 
translation of Milton :— 


“Dans leurs regards divins brillait 
image de leur glorieux auteur, avec la 
vérité, la sagesse, la sainteté sévére et 
pure; sévére, mais placée dans cette 
véritable liberté filiale, d’oi vient la 
véritable autorité dans les hommes. Ils 
he sont pas égaux, comme leur sexe n’est 
pas semblable: tur formé pour la con- 
templation et le courage; ELLE pour la 
mollesse et la douce grace séduisante : 
Lui pour Dieu seulement; ELLE pour 
Dieu en rut. Le beau large front de 
l'homme et son ceil sublime déclaraient 
son supréme puissance; ses cheveux 
d’hyacinthe, partagés autour de son 
front, pendent en grappe d’une maniére 
male, mais non au-dessous de ses larges 
€paules, La femme porte comme un 
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voile sa chevelure d'or qui descend 

éparse et sans ornement jusqu’a sa cein- 

ture deliée ; ses tresses roulent en ca- 

pricieux anneaux, comme la vigne replie 

ses attaches ; ce qui implique la depend- 

ance, mais une dependance avec un doux 

empire— par la femme accordée, par 

Vhomme mieux regue; accordée avec 

une soumission modeste, un decent or- 

gueil, une tendre resistance,— amoureux 

délai !” 

“In their looks divine 

The image of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude, serene and 
pure, 

Severe, but in true filial freedom placed ; 

Whence true authority in men: though 
both 

Not equal, as their sex not equal, seem’d ; 

For contemplation he and valour form’d, 

For softness she and sweet attractive 
grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him ; 

His fair large front and eye sublime, 
declar’d 

Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forehead manly 
hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders 
broad ; 

She, as a veil, down to the slender waist 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore 

Dishevell’d, but in wanton ringlets 
waved, 

As the vine curls her tendrils; which 
implied 

Subjection, but required with gentle 
sway, 

And by her yielded, by him best re- 
ceived ; 

Yielded with coy submission, modest 
pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay.” 

YORKE. 

Here is a delicious picture; com- 
plete, finished, beautiful. It is so, 
with very few exceptions, throughout 
his poems: you could neither add to 
the painting, nor take from it, without 
injury. Unlike his Italian masters, he 
knows where to stop—never piling 
simile upon simile, to shew his in- 
genuity, like Marino, or crowding 
figures into the canvass to prove his 
invention. Compare him in this re- 
spect with any great poet, except 
Dante, and mark the difference. Look, 
for instance, at his imitator, Klopstock, 
whom Coleridge called a very German 
Milton indeed. Turn to the passage 
in the Messiah, where he gives the 
oath of Jehovah and our Saviour upon 
Mount Moria, the one to perform, the 
other to accept, the atonement : 
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Thrill'd through nature an awful earthquake. 
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“ While spake the Eternal, 
Souls that had never 


Known the dawning of thought, now started, and felt for the first time. 
Shudders and tremblings of heart assail’d each seraph ; his bright orb, 
Hush’d, as the earth when tempests are nigh, beside him was pausing. 
But in the souls of future Christians vibrated transports, 


Sweet foretastes of immortal existence. 


Foolish against God 


Aught to have planned or done, and alone yet alive to despondence, 

Fell from their thrones in the fiery abysses the Spirits of Evil ; 

Rocks broke loose from their smouldering caverns, and fell on the falling ; 
Howlings of wo, far thundering crashes, resounded through hell’s vaults.” 


This passage, versified in a metre cor- 
responding to the original, is, as Mr. 
Taylor of Norwich remarks, an epitome 
of the poet’s powers and feelings. The 
idea of all worlds in the universe 
stopping on their axles, to the alarm 
of the directing seraphs, is the insu- 
perable of sublimity; and had this 
grand thought, he says, been presented 


Death, bale-breathing. 


** So at the midnight hour draws nigh to the slumbering city 
Pestilence. Couch’d on his broad spread wings, lurks under the rampart 
As yet unalarm’d the inhabitants wander ; 


by itself in simple singleness, it would 
have compelled a pause of awe. It 
might then have been placed by the 
noble painting of Divine Majesty in the 
Iliad, where Olympus bows beneath 
the nod of the Almighty. The same 
fault of amplification extends to the 
striking picture of the tempter’s ap- 
proach to Judas, in the same poem ; 


Close to his nightly lamp the sage yet watches ; and high friends, 

Over wine not unhallow’d, in shelter of odorous bowers, 

Talk of the soul and of friendship, and weigh their immortal duration. 
But too soon shall frightful death, in a day of affliction, 

Pouncing, over them spread ; in a day of moaning and anguish : 

When, with wringing of hands, the bride for the bridegroom loud wails — 
When, now of all her children bereft, the desperate mother, 

Furious, curses the day on which she bore, and was born — when 

Weary, with hollower eye, amid the carcasses, totter 


Even the buriers. 


Till the sent Death-Angel, descending 


Thoughtful on thunder-clouds, beholds al] lonesome and silent, 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

That is a noble passage, though 
diluted. 

YORKE. 
You have characterised the Paradise 
Regained as une euvre de lassitude. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Mais calme et belle. 
YORKE. 

Critics are fond of measuring it with 
Paradise Lost ; but the poems cannot 
properly be compared. They are both 
admirable, in a different manner. One 
has the dignity of a perfect whole ; the 
other looks like a beautiful fragment. 
Why Milton should have deemed the 
redemption of man completed by the 
temptation, it would be difficult to ex- 
plain. But it may be remarked, that 
an opinion prevailed among many of 
the elder divines, that a diminution of 
Satan’s power upon earth was the im- 
mediate and necessary result of our 
Lord’s victory in the wilderness. If 
Milton had extended his view over the 
entire history of our Saviour, through 


Gazes the wide desolation, and long broods over the graves, fixed.” 


his miracles and sufferings, and finally 
dipped his pencil in the darkness and 
eclipse of the last tremendous agony, 
Paradise Regained would, perhaps, 
have excelled its older rival. With all 
its imperfections, however, we see in 
it only Milton inferior to himself, cir- 
cumscribed by the narrow limits which 
he had assigned to his imagination, 
and fettered by the realities he had to 
portray. The very nature of the sub- 
ject was perpetually forcing him into a 
sort of self-antagonism. Satan and his 
infernal peers were already exhibited in 
Paradise Lost, with a splendour and 
sublimity unequalled in poetry. There 
we behold “hell's dread emperor,” 
with “ fiery globe of seraphim enclosed,” 
while the hollow abyss resounds with 
the blasts of martial trumpets, and the 
terrible gloom is illumined by the 
flaming swords of fallen cherubim, and 
the burning surge dashes on the beach 
of sulphur. All that the most lofty 
invention could accomplish, to bring 
before our eyes the shadow of a celes- 
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tial world, bad already been performed. 
We had been carried, on the wings of 
his imagination, into the pure empyrean, 
and among the sanctities of heaven ; 
we had seen the empurpled pavement, 
that “ like a sea of jasper shone,” and 
the gates of pearl, and the battlements 
of crystal; we had heard the “ pre- 
amble sweet” from ten thousand thou- 
sand golden harps breaking into ju- 
bilee ; and the river of bliss 


“ Rolls on Elysian flowers her amber 
stream.” 


But Paradise Regained has its own 
beauties, of a milder and more re- 
flective character. ‘ All in this poem,” 
says Sir Egerton Brydges, “* wears a 
sober, serene majesty, like the mellow 
light of the moon in a calm autumnal 
evening.” The comparison is not in- 
appropriate, and expresses the sublime 
dignity and the calm consciousness of 
power pervading the composition. The 
Paradise Regained contains individual 
passages uncommon splendour. 
Listen to the following description of 
the tempest that broke upon our Saviour 
in the wilderness : 
‘* Darkness now rose, 
As daylight sunk, and brought in lower- 
ing night, 
Her shadowy offspring ; unsubstantial 
both, 
Privation mere of light and absent day. 
Our Saviour, meek, and with untroubled 
mind, 
After his aery jaunt, though hurried sore, 
Hungry and cold, betook him to his rest, 
Wherever under some concourse of 
shades, 
Whose branching arms, thick intertwined, 
might shield 
From dews and damps of night his shel- 
ter’d head ; 
But, shelter'd, slept in vain—for at his 


ea 

The tempter watch'd, and soon with ugly 
dreams 

Disturb’d his sleep. And either tropic 
now 

Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven ; 
the clouds, 

From many a horrid rift, abortive pour’d 

Fierce rain, with lightning mix’d—water 
with fire 

In ruin reconciled. Nor slept the winds 

Within their stony caves, but rush’d 
abroad 

From the four hinges of the world, and 
fel 


e 
On the vex’d wilderness ; whose tallest 


pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest 
oaks, 
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Bow’d their stiff necks, loaden with 
stormy blasts, 

Or torn up sheer. Ill wast thou shrouded 
then, 

O patient Son of God! yet only stood’st 

Unshaken. Nor yet stayed the terror 
there : 

Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 

Environ’d thee; some howl‘d,some yell’d, 
some shriek’d, 

Some bent at thee their fiery darts, while 
thou 

Sat’st unappall’d in calm and sinless 

eace ! 

Thus pass‘d the Night so foul, till Morn- 
ing fair 

Came forth, with pilgrim steps, in amice 


gray ; 
Who with her radiant finger still'd the 


roar 

Of thunder, chased the clouds, and laid 
the winds 

And grisly spectres which the fiend had 
raised 

To tempt the Son of God with terrors 
dire. 

And now the sun with more effectual 
beams 

Had cheer'd the face of earth, and dried 
the wet 

From drooping plant or dropping tree ; 
the birds, 

Who all things now behold more fresh 
and green, 

After a night of storm so ruinous, 

Clear’d up their choicest notes in bush 
and spray, 

To gratulate the sweet return of morn.” 


Warton remarks that this picture of 
morning contains some of the most 
beautiful lines ever written by Milton. 
It was a remembrance of his early 
wanderings in the pleasant neighbour- 
hood of Horton, and still glows with 
all the freshness of vernal beauty. The 
great defect of the poem, as I have 
already intimated, arises from the im- 
perfectness and incompleteness of the 
action. Warburton properly remarks 
the unhappiness of the plan which de- 
prives the poet of the opportunity of 
driving Satan back again to bell, from 
his new conquests in the air. This 
imperfection is the more to be regretted, 
because an excellent termination would 
have been supplied by the Resurrection. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

In none of his works does the spirit 
of Milton look out with so much of its 
natural fierceness and independence as 
from Samson Agonistes ; it is evidently 
a transcript of his own feelings at the 
Restoration ; “‘ the blaze of a mind as 
giganticas Samson’s form and strength.” 
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How deeply sounds the voice of the 
old man, fallen upon evil days, in this 
noble apostrophe — 


“ God of our fathers! what is man, 

That thou towards him with band so 
various, 

Or might I say contrarious, 

Temper’st thy providence through his 
short course 

Not evenly, as thou rulest 

The angelic orders, and inferior creatures 
mute, 

Irrational and brute? 

Nor do I name of men the common rout, 

That wandering loose about, 

Grow up and perish as the summer fiy— 

Heads without name, no more remem- 
ber’d; 

But such as thou hast solemnly elected, 

With gifts and graces eminently adorn’d, 

To some great work,—thy glory, 

And people's safety, which in part they 
effect. 

Yet towards these, thus dignified, thou 
oft, 

Amidst their height of noon, 

Changest thy countenance, and thy hand, 
with no regard 

Of highest favours past 

From thee on them, or them to thee of 
service. 

Nor only dost degrade them, or remit 

To life obscured, which were a fair dis- 
mission ; 

But throw’st them lower than thou didst 
exalt high, 

Unseemly falls in human eye, 

Too grievous for the trespass or omission ; 

Oft leavest them to the hostile sword 

Of heathen and profane, their carcasses 

To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captived, 

Or to the unjust tribunals, under change 
of times 

And condemnation of the ungrateful 
multitude. 

If these they scape, perhaps in poverty, 

With sickness and disease, thou bow’st 
them down, 

Painful diseases, and deform’d, 

In crude old age.” 


It is impossible not to perceive in 

these noble complaints the poet’s gall- 

ing sense of his own sufferings. 
YORKE. 

I cannot contemplate the Samson 
Agonistes with satisfaction, for it recalls 
the political character of Milton to my 
memory ; and we forget the poet, who 
wandered by the flowery brooks of 
Sion, in the harsh secretary of Cromwell 
and the violent euemy of his sovereign. 
How the heart shrinks from the intem- 
perate hater of the church, praying for 
“a dead sea of subversion” to over- 
whelm the prelacy, as a monster under 
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“ whose tyrannical duncery no free and 
splendid wit can flourish.” His zeal 
even drove him to attack, with all the 
gall of puritanical bitterness, the ami- 
able and gifted Bishop Hall. The poet, 
the preacher, and the Christian, were 
forgotten in the hated author of the 
Humble Remonstrance. I have been 
astonished to find you echoing his 
slighting opinion of this great man. 
The writer of the Contemplations re- 
quires not even the good word of 
Oxiver Yorke, for his name will 
perish only with his land's language, 
and his divine eloquence be only for- 
gotten when Juliet and Hamlet have 
faded from the memory of men. Per- 
haps the history of literature contains 
no dawn of promise so brilliant as that 
of Hall. His Satires, produced at the 
age of twenty-three, are a wonderful 
effort of youthful intellect. Gray, a 
learned as well as a fastidious judge, 
thought them full of poetry and life; 
and Pope, who found in them the 
truest specimens of satire in the lan- 
guage, once entertained the intention 
of clothing them, as he had previously 
presented the uncouth rhymes of Donne, 
in a modern dress. Warton was in- 
formed by the Bishop of Gloucester, 
that in Pope’s copy the first satire of 
the sixth book was corrected in the 
poet’s own handwriting, and that he 
had written at the beginning, “ Optima 
satira.” It was well that Pope never 
carried his plan into execution. Hall 
has many verses which even the Eng- 
lish Boileau could not have improved ; 
and all the satires breathe an energy 
and force highly characteristic of an 
early Dryden. He draws a picture 
with a firm and nervous pencil. Just 
look for a moment at the sketch of an 
old mansion deserted ; it has the reality 
of Crabbe, with the delicacy and poetic 
pensiveness of Cowper : 


‘* Beat the broad gates, a goodly hollow 
sound, 


With double echoes, doth again rebound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome thee, 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing 
see : 

All dumb and silent. like the dead of 
night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite ! 

The marble pavement hid with desert 
weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and hem- 
lock seed. 

Look to the tower'd chimneys, which 
should be 
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The windpipes of good hospitalitie ; 

Lo, there the unthankful swallow takes 
her rest, 

And fills the tunnel with her circled 
nest.” 


And this was the man whom Milton 

could attack for undertaking a task 

«“ with weak shoulders.” 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

How different the sacred poetry of 
Milton to that of Young ! 

YORKE. 

You certainly have been unjust to 
the author of the Night Thoughts, who, 
you say, has founded a bad school, and 
shewn himself to be a bad master. But 
Young never obtained a school, for he 
has had no imitators. It would be 
impossible to name in English poetry 
a single work modelled upon the plan 
of the Night Thoughts. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Let me repeat a part of my criticism. 
“ I] dit une partie de sa premitre 
reputation au tableau que présente 
Vouverture de ses Nurts. Un ministre 
du Tout-PuissantT, un vieux pere, 
qui a perdu sa fille unique, s’éveille 
au milieu de la nuit pour gémir sur 
des tombeaux ; il associe a la Mort, au 
Temps, et a l’Eternité; la seule chose 
que l'homme ait de grand en soi-méme, 
la Douleur, ce tableau frappe. Mais 
avancez un peu, quand l'imagination, 
éveillée par le début du poete, a déja 
créé un monde de pleurs et de réveries, 
vous ne trouvez rien de ce qu’on vous 
a promis. Vous voyez un homme qui 
tourmente son esprit pour enfanter des 
ideés tendres et tristes, et qui n’arrive 
qua philosophie morose. Young, 
que le fanteome du monde poursuit 
jusqu’aux milieu des tombeaux, ne 
décide, dans ses declamations sur la 
mort, qu’une ambition trompée; il 
prend son humeur pour de la melan- 
cholie. Point de naturel dans sa sen- 
sibilité, d’idéal dans sa douleur ; c’est 
toujours une main pesante qui se traine 
sur la lyre.” 

YORKE. 

It was a heavy hand, also, that struck 
those solemn notes of anguish npon 
the sacred harp of Jeremiah. But, let 
Young's object in the composition of 
his great poem be properly understood. 
We are told by Dr. Warton, that he 
wrote in direct opposition to Pope's 
estimate of life in the Essay on Man, 
which he regarded as an attempt to 
render men contented with their pre- 
sent condition, without indulging any 
VOL. XIV. NO. LXX¥XIV. 
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aspirations after another. He laboured, 
therefore, in the Night Thoughts, by 
undervaluing all human advantages, to 
fix the heart more firmly on the rewards 
of immortality. I know nothing in our 
literature more impressive than the 
opening of the poem. All nature is 
asleep--the leaden sceptre of night 
has been stretched over the world — 


*« Silence, how dread! and darkness, how 
profound ! 

Nor eye nor list’ning ear an object finds ; 

Creation sleeps. “lis as the gen'ral pulse 

Of life stood still, and nature made a 
pause.” 


The mourner alone wakes to weep, 
while Thought, 


“* Through the dark postern of time long 
elapsed, 

Led softly by the stillness of the night, 

Led like a murderer,” 


creeps forth to meet the ghosts of its 
departed joys ; and the reader, rapt 
into the vision of the bard, seems to 
wander by his side on the 

** Silent shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon.” 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

But one of your own poets complains 
that the Night Thoughts present nothing 
of entertaining succession ; that the 
poem excites no anticipation as it 
proceeds. 

YORKE. 

By the universal consent of criticism, 
it has been determined that the great 
object of poetry is pleasure; but, in 
religious poetry, at least, there is a 
higher object still, improvement: and 
to this Young particularly alludes in 
his brief preface, where he explains 
his work to differ from “ the common 
mode of poetry, which is from long 
narrations to draw short morals. Here, 
on the contrary, the narrative is short, 
and the morality arising from it makes 
the bulk of the poem.” 1t thus becomes 
ennobled by the dignity of a religious 
exhortation. Dr. Southey thinks that 
he views life only on its dismal side, 
and tears up by the roots every source 
of consolation that his own belief does 
not supply. It could, indeed, have 
been wished that be had more fre- 
quently suffered the gloomy clouds to 
turn out their “ silver lining on the 
night.” But his rejection of all topics 
of consolation, except those derived 
from the promises of the Gospel, was 
perfectly in harmony with his theme, 
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and forms, in fact, one of his most 
important characteristics. Certainly, 
in no volume of our sacred poetry is 
the efficacy of a Christian’s faith more 
powerfully demonstrated. With this 
mighty engine he batters down, as it 
were, the ghastly precipice that flings 
so terrible a shadow over the Valley of 
Death. It has been objected to the 
Elegy of Gray, that we cannot read it 
without a sensation of despondency : 
there is no sunshine after death; it 
shews the dark side only of mortality. 
But the muse of Young is not ob- 
noxious to a like censure: the sweetest 
tones of her harp are awakened to 
accompany the departing Christian ; 
the fairest tlowers of her garden are 
bound upon his tomb. An angel of 
peace sits ever, in his verse, by the 
pillow of the righteous : 

“Our dying friends are pioneers to 

smooth 
Our rugged pass to death; to break 
those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence nature throws 
Cross our obstructed way.”’— Night III. 
The remark of Johnson, that the 
power of the Night Thoughts is in the 
whole, has been ingeniously combated 
by Mr. Campbell, but, as it appears to 
me, under a misapprehension of the 
critic’s meaning. By saying that the 
power was in the whole, he alluded 
to the prevailing air of grandeur and 
sublimity. Particular lines of weak- 
ness or inelegance were not to be re- 
garded, any more than the grotesque 
carvings in one of our Gothic cathedrals, 
which are lost in the venerable and ma- 
jestic antiquity of the entire structure. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

The classicists cannot number Young 
in their party. 

YORKE. 

He seems in his later years to have 
abandoned the study of books. Johnson 
expressed his opinion to Boswell, that 
Young was not a great scholar, and 
that he had never studied regularly the 
art of writing. He said that he was once 
invited to meet him at the house of 
Richardson, for the purpose of hearing 
the poet read his Conjectures on Original 
Composition, and he was-surprised to 
find him receive as novelties what he 
thought very common maxims. The 
works of Young confirm this remark. 
Perhaps no man ever wrote so much, 
and borrowed so little. His materials, 
like his style, belong to himself alone. 
The learning of his recent editor has 
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collected no parallel passages to illus- 
trate the text. Unlike his great pre- 
decessor, Milton, his footsteps are 
rarely or never to be traced in the 
paths of the old mythology, or among 
the flowers of Tuscan song. His illus- 
trations are all furnished by deep me- 
ditation, and watchful observance of 
manners and life. He is one of the 
most original, because one of the most 
thoughtful, of poets. To the beauties 
of nature very few allusions are con- 
tained in his poems, yet he was at- 
tached to horticultural pursuits ; and 
one of the pleasantest passages in 
The Centaur not Fabulous, is in praise 
of agarden. The poetical taste of the 
day was artificial and foreign, and en- 
couraged none of those sweet touches 
of rural description which are so thickly 
scattered over the poetry of the pre- 
ceding century. If Young gathered a 
flower from the field, it generally lost 
its beauty by the way. Thus, in the 
well-known apostrophe to the “ Queen 
Lilies and the painted Populace,” his 
mind is evidently with the palace of 
St. James. Of his eccentricity, a very 
ludicrous story is narrated by Pope: 
““ My supper was as singular as my 
dinner: it was with a great poet and 
ode-maker—that is, a great poet out 
of his wits or out of his way. He came 
to me very hungry — not for want ofa 
dinner (for that I should make no jest 
of), but having forgot to dine. He fell 
most furiously on the broiled relics of 
a shoulder of mutton, commonly called 
a blade-bone. He professed he never 
tasted so exquisite a thing— begged 
me to tell him what joint it was— 
wondered he had never heard the name 
of this joint, or seen it at other tables; 
and desired to know how he might 
direct his butcher to cut out the same 
for the future. And yet, this man, so 
ignorant in modern butchery, has cut 
up half a dozen heroes, and quar- 
tered five or six miserable lives in 
every tragedy he has written.” In this 
exaggerated account, something like 
irritation may be traced. I believe 
the friendship that subsisted between 
Young and his illustrious contemporary 
to have been very far from cordial. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Was this a specimen of his usual 

manners? 
YORKE. 

Certainly not. Young did not carry 
into life the melancholy of his poetry. 
When Boswell observed to the poet's 
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son that he had heard of the cheerful- 
ness of his father: “ Sir,” he said, 
“he was too well-bred a man not to 
be cheerful in company, but he was 
gloomy when alone: he never was 
cheerful after my mother’s death, and 
he had met with many disappoint- 
ments.” In happier days, he was the 
delight of every society in whieh he 
mingled. Of his conversational powers 
we possess, unfortunately, very few spe- 
cimens ; but every fragment is precious. 
To Boswell we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing: ‘ The late Mr. James Ralph,” 
he says, “ told Lord Macartney that he 
once passed an evening at the house of 
Lord Melcomb, then Mr. Doddington, 
at Hammersmith. The doctor happen- 
ing to go into the garden, Mr. Dod- 
dington observed to him, on his return, 
that it was a dreadful night, there being 
a violent storm of rain and wind at the 
time. ‘ No, sir,’ said Young, “ it is a 
very fine night,— the Lord is abroad !’” 
Spence one day remarked that Cato, 
in Cicero’s treatise on old age, always 
mentioned planting as the greatest 
pleasure belonging to it. Young re- 
plied that he thought he could mention 
a greater,—the looking back on a life 
well spent. He has expressed the same 
sentiment in 
Human Life: “ I know but of one solid 
pleasure in life, and that is our duty.” 
An amusing anecdote of the readiness 
of his wit is given in the same collec- 
tion. There was a club held at the 
King’s Head, Pall Mall, that arro- 
gantly called itself “* The World.” 
Lord Stanhope (afterwards Lord Ches- 
terfield), Lord Herbert, &c. were mem- 
bers. Epigrams were proposed to be 
written by each member after dinner. 
Once, when Young was invited there, 
he wished to decline writing, because 
he had no diamond. Lord Stanhope 
lent him his own, and he wrote imme- 
diately — 

“ Accept a miracle instead of wit,— 

See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Thave quoted his extempore epigram 
upon Voltaire, ridiculing in his presence 
Milton’s allegory of Death and Sin. 

YORKE. 

Yes; but I think Warton’s version 

of the epigram is the best: 


“You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 
At once we think thee Milton’s Death 
and Sin.” 
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The common version, which you have 
given, is evidently erroneous : 


« At once we think thee Milton, Death, 
and Sin.” 


Young entertained a violent antipathy 
to the philosopher of Ferney ; and, in 
a letter to Mr. Williams, Feb. 23, 1729, 
he says, ‘ As to Voltaire, he is content 
with the contemplation ofhis own parts, 
without looking for any other immor- 
tality than they shall give him.” The 
Frenchman’s vanity was even greater 
than his wit. He once consulted Young 
respecting his English essay, requesting 
him to correct any important errors he 
might discover. The doctor set to work 
with great sincerity, marked the excep- 
tionable passages, and, when he shewed 
them to Voltaire, the author of Candide 
laughed in his face. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

We will break a lance respecting 
Voltaire at a future period ; at present 
I am anxious to confine myself to your 
own literature. It was Mrs. Carter, 
I think, who expressed her disappoint- 
ment at the conversation of Young, 
which she pronounced trifliag and fall 
of puns. 

YORKE. 

It was ; but a taste for wit or humour 
was not among the solid endowments 
of the translatress of Epictetus: and I 
should far rather adopt the opinion of 
Mrs. Montagu, herself a brilliant talker, 
who affirmed that Young’s unbounded 
genius appeared to greater advantage 
in the companion than in the author ; 
that in him the Christian was a cha- 
racter still more inspired, more enrap- 
tured, and more sublime, than the poet ; 
and that in his ordinary conversation, 
like the good parson of Dryden, 

‘“‘ Letting down the golden chains from 
high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky.” 


It would not be an uninteresting em- 
loyment to compare the character of 
Sane with Cowper—both of them 
religious poets, and both equally unri- 
valled in their peculiar manner. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Burns, Mason, and Cowper, died 
during my residence in England, in 
1800, and before that period, 

YORKE. 

In estimating the poetical merits of 
Cowper, we ought to reflect upon the 
condition of our poetry at his ap- 
pearance, Thomson had passed away ; 
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the picturesque fancy of Collins shone 
only for a brief season, and went out, 
together with his reason; Gray, with 
his beautifully wrought compositions— 
each a costly Mosaic; and Akenside, 
with his rich but diffuse imagination, 
bequeathed their lyres to no disciples. 
Darwin and Hayley were the laureats 
of the age. The one, by the brilliancy 
of his picture-poetry, dazzling the eye 
with a succession of pageants; the 
other, by the polished elegance and 
skilful mechanism of his verse, dividing 
the applause of the literary public. 
The first addressed himself to the eye, 
the second to the ear, and neither to 
the heart. Darwin blazed at once into 
eminence, and, by the glitter of his 
fancy and the luxuriance of his versi- 
fication, succeeded in charming into 
captivity the purest taste. Even Cow- 
per, in some very graceful verses, ex- 
pressed his admiration of the 


** Sweet harmonist of Flora’s court.” 


It was at this apparently inauspicious 
season that Cowper declared himself a 
candidate for the crown ofsong. Heat 
once crossed, it has been said, the en- 
chanted circle; and, by breaking 
through the barriers between poetry 
and truth, regained the natural liberty 
of invention. His admiration of his 
ancestor, Donne, did not extend to his 
poetry. He loved simplicity, and all 
the unaffected graces of nature. No- 
thing was too homely for his song. He 
knew that the sweetest honey lay in the 
bosom of the humblest flowers; and 
that from the shell we strike with a 
lieedless foot the hand of the Master 
can draw forth strains of entrancing 
melody. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

But was not the reception of his first 

volume cold and unpromising ! 
YORKE. 

It was, indeed ; and to this want of 
eordiality on the part of the public the 
preface by Newton contributed. Be- 
yond his own immediate circle, no halo 
rested upon the character of the con- 
verted slave-dealer; and no man was 
prepared to welcome an eminent poet 
at the hands of the author of Omicron’s 
Letters. It should also be borne in 
mind that Cowper had lived in se- 
clusion long enough to be forgotten by 
the literary friends in whose society 
the student of the temple had laughed 
away his morning hours; and no 
snatches of beautiful song had hitherto 
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broken upon the public ear to remind 
it of the gentle harp suspended in the 
hermitage at Olney. The tunes, more- 
over, were played by an inexperienced 
hand : the soul of the minstrel was there, 
but the skill and dexterity of finger 
were sometimes wanting. In many 
passages, however, the pencil that de- 
signed the delightful scenes of the 
Task was clearly visible. Point out in 
the poetry of any author a livelier pic- 
ture than the following :— 


“ See where it smokes along the sounding 
plain, 

Blown all aslant—a driving, dashing 
rain.” 


You begin to wish for a “‘ Mackintosh” 
while you are reading it. There is an 
image in the Progress of Error which 
seems to me to be particularly striking 
and ingenious. He is ridiculing the 
folly of wasting our time in what are 
vulgarly called innocent amusements. 


‘« Innocent! oh, if venerable Time 
Slain at the foot of Pleasure be no crime.” 


His invectives against the licentious 
novel-writers of the day, and the attack 
upon Lord Chesterfield, as the modern 
Petronius, are worked up with uncom- 
mon spirit. Fecit indignatio versus. 
Truth is in its general tone and colour- 
ing not equally pleasing; but it con- 
tains one passage, a comparison be- 
tween Voltaire and a poor lace-maker, 
So finished and successful that it might 
be sent to a Poetical Exhibition as a 
specimen of the author’s happiest man- 
ner. Here it hangs, a cabinet picture: 


«« The path to bliss abounds with manya 
snare ; 

Learning is one, and wit, however rare: 

The Frenchman first in literary fame 

(Mention him, if you please—Voltuire! 
The same), 

With spirit, genius, eloquence supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, 
and died. 

The Scripture was his jest-book, whence 
he drew 

Bon-motsto gall the Christian and the Jew. 

An infidel in health ; but what, when sick ? 

Oh! then a text would touch him to the 
quick, 

View him in Paris in his last career,— 

Surrounding throngs the demigod revere ; 

Exalted on his pedestal of pride, 

And fumed with frankincense on every 
side, 

He begs their flattery with his latest 
breath, : 

And smother'd in’t at last, is praised to 
death. 
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Yon cottager, who weavesat her owndoor, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 

Content though mean, and cheerful if 
not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long 
day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket 
light. 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit; 

Receives no praise ; but, though her lot 
be such 

(Toilsome and indigent), she renders 
much : 

Just knows, and knows no more, her 
Bible true,— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never 
knew ; 

And in that charter reads with sparkling 
eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant! O unhappy bard ! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 

He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home ; 

He lost in errors his vain heart prefers ; 

She safe in the simplicity of hers.” 

CHTEAUBRIAND. 

Perhaps the Task will never be pro- 

perly appreciated in France. 
YORKE. 

Not until you build a tabernacle for 
the Domestic Virtues. Cowper will 
never be enjoyed in a restaurateur’s. 
The Task possesses a charm shared, I 
think, in an equal degree by no other 
poem of ancient or modern times— 
that of enlisting the sympathy of the 
reader in all the writer's joys, sorrows, 
and amusements. By a most power- 
ful, yet gentle, influence, we are carried 
among the scenes he describes, and 
seem to contemplate them under his 
own eye. Perhaps the confessions of 
Rousseau alone awake a similar interest. 
But while we hang with that unhappy 
enthusiast over the bridge, watching 
his tears fall into the water, or behold 
him sinking on his knees before a little 
flower, the recollection of the unwor- 
thiness of the man is never long absent 
from the mind. But to the poet of 
Olney we surrender ourselves, with per- 
fect confidence that the placid stream 
of his verse will bear us to no bowers 
of enchantment or temptation; we 
wander by his side along the banks of 
Thames, feeding 

“* On scarlet hips or stony haws ;”" 


or gaze with him and the dear com- 
panion of his walks, upon the 


“ Distant plough slow moving.” 
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His pictures of in-door life make the 
reader one of the family: we see the 
hares “ frolic on the floor ;”’ or, seated 
round the glowing hearth, watch the 


parlour-twilight 


** With faint illumination that uplifts 

The shadow to the ceiling, there by fits 

Dancing uncouthly to the quivering 
flame.” 


We weave neis with him to protect 
‘ the bird-alluring fruit,” or twine “ the 
silken thread round ivory wheels.” We 
are never absent from him; but close 
the evening with “ a radish and an egg,” 
and a pleasant song from Lady Austen. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Was Cowper always a lover of na- 
ture? 

YORKE. 

It has been so long the custom to 
attribute Cowper’s love of the country 
to the peculiar circumstances of his 
life, that all attempts to correct the 
error appear to be futile. “ The love 
of nature,” says Mr. Coleridge, ‘* seems 
to have led Thomson to a cheerful re- 
ligion, and a gloomy religion to have 
led Cowper to a love of nature. The 
one carries his fellow men along with 
him into nature; the other flies to nature 
from his fellow men.” But how differ- 
ently does Cowper describe his own 
sensations. “I could spend whole 
days and moonlight nights,” he ex- 
claims, in one of his letters, “ in feeding 
upon a lovely prospect. My eyes 
drink the rivers as they flow.” When 
did a warmer gush of genuine sensibi- 
lity ever flow from the lips of Thom- 
son? The same beautiful enthusiasm 
breaks out in the fourth book of the 
Tusk. 


‘« My very dreams were rural ; rural, too, 

The first-born efforts of my youthful muse, 

Sportive and jingling her poetic bells, 

Ere yet her ear was mistress of her 
powers. 

No bard could please me but whose lyre 
was tuned 

To nature’s praises. 
feats 

Fatigued me; never weary of the pipe 

Of Tityrus, assembling, as he sang, 

The rustic throng beneath his tav’rite 
beech.” 


Heroes and their 


Cowper possessed, indeed, in a very 
remarkable degree, that tunefulness of 
disposition which sympathises with all 
the sounds of nature. ‘* 1 was always 
an admirer,” he says, “ of thunder- 
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storms, even before I knew whose voice 
I heard in them ; but especially an ad- 
mirer of thunder rolling over the great 
waters.” Equally defective and er- 
roneous is the criticism that seeks to 


elevate the pastoral touches of Burns - 


above the more finished and minute 
pictures of the Task. The melancholy 
thoughtfulness pervading the verses of 
Cowper imparts to them a charm for 
which all the joyousness of the Ayr- 
shire ploughman cannot. compensate. 
If his sketches are not so brief and 
lively, it is because the meanest flower 
that lives suggests to him thoughts that 
often “ lie too deep for tears.” From 
mountain, and meadow, and river, he 
lifts “ to Heaven an unpresumptuous 
eye,” exclaiming, with gratitude and de- 
light, “* My Father made them all.” 


** So reads he nature whom the lamp of 
truth 
Illuminates.”—Task, book 5. 


But, waving the Christian philosophy 
and solemn beauty of the poetry, 
touches of rural description may be se- 
lected amply sufficient to justify the 
writer’s claim, in the fullest sense, to 
the title of a poet of nature. What 
can be more vivid than 


* Rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as 
they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at 
length 
In matted grass that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course ;” 


(Book i.) 


or the exquisite picture of sunshine 
falling through the branches,— 


** While beneath 

The chequered earth seems restless as a flood 

ey by the wind. So sportive is the 
ight 

Shot through the boughs, it dances as 
they dance, 

Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick ; 

And darkening and enlivening, as the 
leaves 

Play wanton, every moment, every spot ;”’ 


or the delight of wandering through 
the woods — 

*« At eve, 
The mocnbeam sliding softly in between 
The sleeping leaves ;” 


or the redbreast, in winter time, that 


** Warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half 
suppress’d ; 
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Pleased with his solitude, and flitting 
light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests 
he shakes 

From many a twig the pendant drops of 
ice, 

That tinkle in the wither’d leaves below ;” 


or the kindling of the young spirit,— 


‘Then Milton had, indeed, a poet's 
charms ; 

New to my taste, his Parudise surpass’d 

The struggling efforts of my boyish 
tongue 

To speak its excellence. 
ioy,— 

I marvelled much that at so ripe an age 

As twice seven years his beauties had 
then first 

Engaged my wonder ; and admiring still, 

And still admiring, with regret supposed 

The joy half lost, because not sooner 
found. 

Thee, too, enamoured of the life I loved, 

Pathetic in its praise, in its pursuit 

Determined, and possessing it at last, 

I studied, prized, and wished that I had 
known, 

Ingenious Cowley! and now reclaimed 

By modern lights from an erroneous 
taste, 

I cannot but lament thy splendid wit 

Entangled in the cobwebs of the schools. 

1 still revere thee, courtly though retired ; 

Though stretched at ease in Chertsey's 
silent bowers, 

Not unemployed, and finding rich amends 

For a lost world in solitude and verse.” 


I danced for 


And these were the ecstatic feelings of 
a boy who had only seen fourteen 
summers. 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

That translation of Homer has de- 
prived you of a beautiful poem in the 
Four Ages. 

YORKE. 

But the version of Homer is a great 
work. Before its appearance, Chapman 
and Pope were the only English au- 
thors who had successfully attempted 
this arduous labour. Of Chapman it 
has been remarked, with ingenuity, that 
his Homer is not so much a translation 
as the stories of Achilles and Calypso 
re-written. Pope, in a similar spirit 
of criticism, and with a manly acknow- 
ledgment of his predecessor’s merits, 
declared that his version is something 
like what Homer would have writ be- 
fore he arrived at years of discretion. 
The characteristic of Chapman is un- 
doubtedly passion; the Briton is lost 
in the Greek, and his mind expands 
into the noble daring of the heroic 
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ages. The animation of his manner 
stirs the soul like the sound of a trum- 
pet, and carries the reader up to the 
very walls of Troy. It is related of 
Waller, on the authority of Dryden, 
that he never read Chapman’s Homer 
without transport ; his loud voice could 
arouse the poet from the myrtle shade. 


“ Oft of one wide expanse had I been 
told 

That deep-brow’d Homer ruled as his 
demesne ; 

Yet never did I breathe its pure serene 

Till l heard Chapman speak out loud and 
bold ; 

Then felt lL like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle 
eyes 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 

Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 

Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 


The versions of Ogilby and Hobbes need 
not be recalled from oblivion; but the 
translation by Pope has long been 
numbered amongst the most surprising 
efforts of modern ingenuity. Cowper 
is unfair to the claims of the Anglo- 
Grecian. It was a remark of Watts, 
and has been repeated by Johnson, 
that the Iliad of Pope contains almost 
every happy combination or elegance 
of phrase of which our language is sus- 
ceptible. When Cowper, therefore, 
ventured to affirm that his rival had not 
the “ faintest conception of character 
for which Homer is so remarkable,” 
and that “ he was defective in his feel- 
ings to a degree that some passages in 
his own poems made it difficult to ac- 
count for,” either his taste or memory 
must have forsaken him. No man, on 
the contrary, has expressed a warmer 
admiration of the “ noble simplicity of 
the Iliad ;” and we are fortunately fur- 
nished by Spence with an anecdote 
that ought. to put to rest the question of 
his sensibility. Spence was present 
on one occasion when Pope was read- 
ing the pathetic passage where the 
anguish of Priam breaks out into anger 
against his children and attendants, 
and he assures us that the poet was in- 
terrupted by his tears. That the pic- 
ture he has drawn preserves the stern 
features and simple sublimity of the 
original no one will assert: it was 
hardly within his power to abstract 
himself from his own age, and to dwell 
for a season amid the encampment on 
the Trojan plain. His mind was pe- 
culiarly open to the enchantment of 
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sweet sounds; and however he might 
appreciate those spirited blasts of the 
trumpet that kindle the reader of the 
Iliad, his fancy loved better to repose 
upon agentler theme. Cowper affirmed 
that Pope had paraphrased Homer, and 
he determined to translate him. He, 
accordingly thought more of being true 
to his sense than to his fame; and, in 
vain endeavours after a minute cor- 
rectness inconsistent with the nature 
of the language, has often sacrificed 
both harmony and elegance. His limp- 
ing lines and ungraceful elisions were 
intentionally introduced, and always 
defended with great pertinacity by the 
author. But a genius like Cowper's, 
assisted by unwearied diligence, and 
stimulated by the sincerest admiration 
of his original, could not be always un- 
successful. He is often noble and 
sublime, and many passages swell with 
the majestic dignity of the Grecian 
bard. Alas, it had the touches of his 
dying hand! Of the immediate imi- 
tators of Cowper, Hurdis, in the 
Village Curate, is the most agreeable. 
How sweetly the chime of bells steals 
upon the ear in the following lines :— 
‘‘ Then let the village bells, as often 
wont, 
Come swelling on the breeze, and to the 
sun, 
Half set, ring merrily their evening round. 
I ask notfor the cause. It matters not 
What swain is wedded, what gay lass is 
bound 
To love for ay, to cherish and obey ; 
It is enough for me to hear the sound 
Of the remote exhilarating peal, 
Now dying all away, now faintly heard, 
And now, with loud and musical relapse, 
Its mellow changes pouring on the ear. 


So have I stood at eve on Isis’ banks, 

To hear the merry Christ Church bells 
ring round ; 

So have I sat, too, in thy honour'd shades, 

Distinguished Magdalen, on Cherwell’s 
brink, 

To hear thy silver Wolsey tones so sweet ; 

And so, too, have I paused, and held my 
oar, 

And suffered the slow stream to bear me 
home,— 

No speed required while Wykeham's 
peal was up.” 


The apostrophe to an old weather- 
beaten church is in a similar style:— 


“ Say, ancient edifice, thyself with years 

Grown gray, how long upon the hills has 
stood 

Thy weather-braving tower, and silent 
mark’d 
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The human leaf inconstant bud and fall ; 
The generations of deciduous man 

How often hast thou seen them pass 
away !” 


And he has represented the sea rolling 

back from a stony shore with wonderful 

truth :— 

*‘ Raking with harsh recoil the pebbly 
steep.” 


It seems to be the inevitable fate of 
all imitators to copy the faults not less 
closely than the beauties of their ori- 
ginals. The metaphors of Hurdis, in 
his zeal to emulate the simplicity of his 
master, occasionally provokes a smile, 
as in the line where he tells us that 


** Chilly evening puts her gray coat on ;” 


thus making the evening itself suscep- 
tible of cold—a ridiculous conceit. In 
another place, with much greater im- 
propriety of allusion, when describing 
a thunder-storm, he speaks of the “‘ Al- 
mighty electrician.” 

CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Poetry does not contain, I think, any 
line more admirably expressive of the 
sense than the one you have just 
quoted upon the recoiling of the sea. 
You will find nothing like it in the ele- 
gant debility of Hayley. 

YORKE. 

Yet Lord Byron, whom you have so 
often declared to be the greatest poet of 
England since Milton, was loud in his 
praises of the Triumphs of Temper, 
which is just such a poem as you 
boasted Delille might have produced. 
But Hayley’s immortality is safe; he 
will live as long as Cowper. The 
bowers of Eartham were classic shades ; 
and Flaxman, who lent his genius to 
beautify the place, described a fort- 
night passed there “ as such a fortnight 
as many thousands of our fellow-crea- 
tures go out of the world without en- 
joying.” “It is almost a Paradise!” 
exclaimed Cowper, in the ardour of his 
heart. Hayley probably owed more of 
his popularity to the sweetness and 
amiability of his manners than to the 
force of his talents. Those whom he 
loved, he seems, in his own words, to 
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have “ loved indeed; and when he 
scattered the flowers from Felpham 
garden upon the face of his departed 
child, we do not the less appreciate 
the intensity of his grief because it as- 
sumed the guise of poetry. 
CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Iias it not been suspected that he 
admired the principles as well as the 
genius of Gibbon ? 

YORKE. 

It has, but most erroneously. We 
have his own assurance, confirmed by 
his friends, that the imputation was 
unfounded. In later years, when me- 
ditation and mourning had taught him 
wisdom, his conduct became the cha- 
racter of a Christian. He commenced 
every day with reading a chapter of the 
Greek Testament, in a blank leaf of 
which he had written the following 
appropriate line from Menander : 


“ Wourns yue ovros moves txts separa,” 


And he told his friend Mr. Johnson, 
that, when lying awake at night, it was 
his custom to seek for consolation in 
the same blessed volume. ‘Two years 
before his death he made an affecting 
entry in Newcome’s book upon our 
Lord’s conduct. ‘I bequeath this 
book to my worthy domestic, Margaret 
Beeke, as asimple and pure account of 
our holy religion, and wishing her to 
make it her study and delight in the 
evening of her days, as I have made it 
mine.” 

Such is a faint and imperfect out- 
line, from memory, of OLIvER YORKE’S 
discourse (how much omitting!) with 
the * old man eloquent” of France ; he 
ended, and in his ear 


**So charming left his voice, that he 
awhile 

Thought him still speaking—still stood 
fix’d to hear.” —Par. Lost, B. viii. 


Whether we shall be able to add to 
these fragments upon English poetry is 
at present doubtful. Our next Con- 
versation will contain the Poet Lamar- 
tine’s views of the actual condition of 
Parisian Literature. 


Regent Street, Nov. 10, 1836. 
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The Radicals, the Dissenters, and the Papists. 


THE RADICALS, THE DISSENTERS, AND THE PAPISTS. 


Tuese, the three denominations of po- 
litical Destructives, have developed a 
feature in their respective characters 
which a few years ago it was their po- 
licy to disclaim, and their practice to 
conceal. They now come forward in 
concert, and in conclave ; and declare it 
their deliberate determination to alter 
the constitution of the land, to destroy 
the Established Church, and to offer 
more than wonted incense to that Da- 
gon of modern Israel, the Voluntary 
Principle. We think it should be mat- 
ter of high congratulation to every 
sound-minded Churchman and Con- 
servative, that the spirit formerly con- 
cealed by loud and plausible professions 
has at length developed alike its ma- 
turity and its contemplated measures ; 
and that, instead of having to meet the 
enemies of our constitution, and of its 
greatest pillar, the Established Church, 
in ambush and in darkness, we can 
now face them in open day, denuded 
of their hypocrisy and their disingenuous 
sympathy. The reform of the church, 
and the repair and restoration of the 
constitution —both more or less in- 
jured by the wear and tear of time— 
used formerly to be the Radical and 
Dissenting watchword ; but this is now 
hushed, and, ** Down with the Church !” 
and, “ Away with the Lords and the 
Throne!” are now the loud war-cry of 
the motley groups that muster to the 
onset. When we speak of Dissent, 
and Radicalism, and Popery, we do 
not mean to convey the impression 
that there are no good men among Dis- 
senters, no constitutional hearts among 
Radicals, and no possibility of truth 
and righteousness among Papists. In 
each class, there are individuals above 
the system to which they nominally 
belong,— neither carried along by the 
current composed of their respective 
votaries, nor borne down by the raw 
principles of which they are made up. 
But these are the exceptions: and Ra- 
dicalism, as a system of anti-constitu- 
tional politics ; and Dissent, as a system 
of anti-church principles ; and Popery, 
as a system combining the iniquities of 
both, —are equally to be reprobated, as 
at once the fountains and the feeders of 
these revolutionary measures, which, 
unless anticipated, as doubtless they 
will be, must hurry a country so glo- 
rious as Britain into the state of a 


country so degraded and distressed as 
France. 

In this paper we do not mean to ad- 
duce any metaphysical analysis, either 
of the political or the ecclesiastical sys- 
tems on which we are now comment- 
ing. This is neither the most interest- 
ing nor the most conclusive method of 
adjusting their merits, or ascertaining 
their tendencies. We mean, rather, to 
catch their spirit in their exploits, and 
to ascertain what they are disposed to 
do from what we find them already en- 
gaged in. To do this, we have not to 
go back to long past times, or to ran- 
sack forgotten and obsolete records. 
We have only to jot down the after- 
dinner speeches of ferocious demo- 
crats,and political dissenting ministers, 
and mark, at the same time, the plaudit 
of Melbourne’s foot, or of Campbell’s 
voice, or of Russell’s hack journals, to 
find the spirit of the parties, and the 
projects cherished in the bosom of an 
admiring and applauding cabinet, kept 
above water by such demonstrations. 
The incipient hints that first emanated 
from the partisans of Radicalism, Po- 
litical Dissent, and Popery, are identi- 
cal with those that preceded the first 
French Revolution. These were, the 
“rights of man,” the “ voice of the na~ 
tion,” the “* majesty of the people,” the 
** rights of Dissenters,” the “‘ grievances 
of Papists,” the “ march of intellect,” 
“ reform,” &c. There is much ex- 
tremely plausible in such phraseology ; 
much calculated to carry away young 
and ardent minds, ignorant of first prin- 
ciples, and strangers to the use made of 
these very cries at earlier periods in 
the history, and in other territories of 
the family of mankind. 

These and similar words were used by 
Maratand Robespierre, as they marched 
their victims to the guillotine, and laid 
France under the tyranny of demos 
crats who had in their constitution 
more of the demon than the man, and 
ultimately hurried her into her present 
convulsed and fermenting state, which 
must be repressed by the iron-hand of 
merciless force, and awed into an ill- 
concealed quiet, by the application of 
exile and death to the more unmanage- 
able spirits that occasionally start into 
notoriety, and who, having acted four 
parts of the tragedy on the surface of 
society for a while, perform the fifth and 
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last in the hands of theexecutioner, with 
the scaffold for astage. Such aphorisms 
as those we have mentioned are the 
first sparks that rise up from that “ il- 
lumined hell, the democracy,” as it has 
been aptly called, and give warning of 
the application of the fire to the fuel. 
The press of Britain would have best 
done its duty by holding up to the re- 
probation of the thinking and the good 
the natureand the history ofsuch phrase- 
ology, and putting down by its master- 
voice, and its great power, so revolu- 
tionary and Frenchified maxims. The 
opportunity passed by, and these ap- 
parently innocent cries gathered ac- 
cessions from corrupt nature and felt 
impunity, and swelled their propor- 
tions to their present hideous and por- 
tentous size. Their spirit is now ex- 
pressed in the more fearful announce- 
ments that follow — announcements 
prominent in every Radical paper and 
Dissenting or Popish magazine: “ The 
Lords, the enemies of the People ;” “ The 
Upper House in the way of the Na- 
tion's rights ;” “ The House of Lords 
must be reformed :” in other words, the 
British constitution, at once the safe- 
guard of liberty and the distributor of 
equal rights and priviliges to all, must 
be overturned, its framework broken, 
its pendulum withdrawn, its checks 
and curbs destroyed, and the whole 
system dragged down by the dead- 
weight of envy, hatred, democracy, 
Dissent, and Popery. ‘* The People’s 
House ;” “* No State Church ;” “ Down 
with the old hag, the Church of Eng- 
land!” These are expressions not 
coined, but gathered from that old wo- 
man the Morning Chronicle,—from 
those namby-pamby effusions called 
Dissenters’ speeches,—and from those 
sanguinary children of Dominus Dens, 
the Papists and priests of Ireland. For 
instance, the Morning Chronicle de- 
clares, “* Repose from incessant and 
most harassing agitation we never can 
expect, till we have humbled the oli- 
garchy in the dust; for submission 
would make these tyrants more inso- 
lent in their exactions. With a hostile 
court and a hostile peerage the people 
must make no truce, till they have de- 
prived both of the power of doing mis- 
chief.” ‘ The just expectations of the 
nation are once more delayed by the 
enemies of the people in the Upper 
House of Parliament.” Another of the 
same tribe calls the Lords, “ old idiots 
and bloated fools,” “ chance-born lords,” 
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&e. And now mobs assemble, and 
their leaders harangue, imagining, poor 
bodies, that they will yet awe the 
Areopacus of Britain into submission 
to a vile and turbulent democracy, 
agreed on nothing but the destruction 
of existing institutions, and the disrup- 
tion of ancient ties. And, that it may 
be seen that, while the “ rights of man,” 
“the majesty of the people,” and similar 
war-whoops, have, from the impunity 
wherewith they were uttered, awakened 
into avowed hostility against the very 
existence of the constitution, the other 
infant cries of “ Dissenters’ rights,” and 
“ Papists’ grievances,” have awakened 
into open opposition to the very exist- 
ence of a church establishment in Bri- 
tain,—we quote, inter alia, the following 
extract, scarce a fortnight old, from a 
newspaper called the Englishman, of 
which Lord Duncannon, the colleague 
of Russell and Melbourne, and a ca- 
binet minister, is advertised as princi- 
pal director :— 


“The first step to Church-reform is 
the entire abolition of the remnant of 
those religious distinctions and disquali- 
fications which still disgrace our statute- 
book. ‘The imposition of church-rates on 
Dissenters, the collection of tithes from 
Roman Catholics,—these, and sundry 
minor abominations, form the outworks of 
clerical corruption ; and, until these have 
been removed, we SHOULD BUT IDLY 
WASTE OUR FORCE ON THE CITADEL IT- 
seLr. Is the impoverished Catholic still 
to be stripped of his blanket, that the 
alien priest of a pampered church may 
feast on his affliction, and trample on the 
unhappy race of whose misery he is the 
chief author? Is the conscientious Dis- 
senter still to be amerced for the main- 
tenance of a religious pomp which his 
creed teaches him to abhor?” 


These are pretty plain intimations 
from his majesty’s cabinet,— rather 
ominous avant-couriers of what we are 
to anticipate from the continuance of 
our present ministry. But still more 
distinctly, if possible, does the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal, another protégé of 
present power, announce its oracles. 
Evidently inspired by the same Py- 
thoness as the other Whig-Radical 
prints, it issues the following exhort- 
ation, in which there is certainly no re- 
collection or respect of Roman Catho- 
lic oaths :— 

** Let the cry of Irishmen hencefor- 
ward be, and let that cry resound through 
Ireland, ‘ Down with THE Estar isHeD 


Cuvurcu!’” 
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And the worthy minister of the Weigh 
House has recorded it as his deliberate 
conviction, sympathised in by his col- 
leagues, “ that the overthrow of the 
Established Church is a consummation 
devoutly to be desired by all good men.” 

We have thus traced the progressive 
developement of the Radical and Dis- 
senting spirit, from the history of which 
the lesson is powerfully impressed, that 
principles unresisted and uncrushed in 
embryo issue in results so powerful and 
disastrous, that no subsequent exertions 
can arrest their progress and effects. 
One great fact we have deduced from a 
careful and dispassionate survey of ex- 
isting parties, that the Whigs are more 
or less the victims of the Radical, Dis- 
senting, and Popish triumvirate. Many 
of the Whigs would really most heartily 
maintain the leading institutions of the 
country more or less unimpaired ; but 
then they feel that, if they do so, they 
must forfeit their places, and their power 
of pensioning their friends and support- 
ers. The struggle in their consciences 
was for along time, whether they should 
leave their principles or their places,— 
make a present of the former to the 
hungry dogs that are ready to turn 
them to their own account, or bequeath 
the latter to the consistent and straight- 
forward Conservatives who will main- 
tain their position on no other ground 
than that of honest and uncompromis- 
ing policy. In fact, the state of mat- 
ters is this: the representatives of 
Popery, Radicalism, and Dissent, walk 
up to the cabinet, and make their re- 
spective demands. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
says Lord Melbourne, “ [ am at your 
service ; your most obedient: order, 
and I obey. Knock at my doors for 
any concession or kindness, and it shall 
be instantly given you: kick the Church 
to Davy Jones’s locker; or the House 
of Lords to the Esquimaux, or to the 
North Pole, or any where you like; 
but do not, for any sake, kick me out of 
my place. I am callous on all sub- 
jects, but most sensitive on this. On 
your most scrupulous attention to this 
point it depends, Mr. O’Connell, whe- 
ther you and your brother, Dr. Mur- 
ray, are to get the tithes and the ex- 
tinction of the Irish Church; and whe- 
ther you, Messrs. Binney, Burnet, and 
other pious Dissenters, are to be allowed 
to get the steeple and the rates at your 
godly disposal; and whether you, 
Messrs. Whittle Harvey, Duncombe, 
and Hume, are to have conceded to your 
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patriotic maws the House of Lords, 
and all similar fungous excrescences.” 
“ Right well said, my lord,” answer 
the members of the deputation ; “ we 
will take care of you. Be an obedient 
boy, and we will set about our opera- 
tions as speedily as we can.” “ Hur- 
rah for repale and justice to Ireland !” 
cries the man with the wallets; “‘ U 

with the meeting, and down wit 

church-rates and the parsons!” whistle 
the Dissenters; and ‘* Away with the 
peers, the old fools, and the enemies of 
the people !” roar out the hoarse throats 
of the Radicals; and ‘* Three cheers 
for union among all Reformers, and 
quick work !’’ shout all the three deno- 
minations simultaneously. We now 
follow the gratified company to their 
respective labours, and intend to furnish 
a few intimations of their spirit and in- 
tention. We present our readers first 
with those worthies of the nineteenth 
century, the Rapicacs or Britain. If 
there be one word more expressive 
than another of the objects contem- 
plated by this ruthless faction, it is 
** organic change.” They are gene- 
rally men who have nothing in this 
world, and as little, generally, in the 
next, to lose, in the event of a success- 
ful disorganisation of the country ; 
whereas, by the very nature of their si- 
tuation, they stand the chance of gain- 
ing a little: and it is a remarkable 
fact, with which the Radicals appear to 
be sufficiently acquainted, that in all the 
revolutions which have been achieved 
by the fathers of this anti-social party, 
the men that have risen to power and 
place have been the very dregs of the 
populace or the most furious agitators 
and the neediest demagogues, who had 
acquired their ascendancy from the 
force of their impudence, and their 
unblushing abandonment of every thing 
in the shape of morality or virtue. 
These men indulge in tirades against 
the existing institutions of the land, and 
the presumptive rights ofits inhabitants, 
as full of falsehood as they are of weak- 
ness of mind. The public faith is cant 
— consistency is contempt of the people ; 
every thing hereditary, save their own 
idiocy, is to be destroyed: charters 
must be thrown to the winds ; corpora- 
tions must be broken up, and so re- 
moulded that Atheism may preside, 
and anarchy and agitation domineer. 
They are literally what their name 
implies, exterminators, root and branch, 
of every existing institution of their 
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country. Were they barbers, they 
would use the pincers instead of the 
razor ; were they physicians, or sur- 
geons, they would employ the hatchet 
mstead of the lancet or the pill, deem- 
ing it more consistent and expeditious 
to kill than to cure. They would ex- 
tinguish the sun, because he is some- 
times covered with clouds, and set up 
a new one; they would, if possible, de- 
throne the Governor of the heavens and 
the earth, because the polity of nature 
is not what they in their mania would 
prefer. This party has not yet ob- 
tained the ascendancy in the councils 
of Britain, and never will as long as 
property, propriety, and common sense 
exist in the country; but the projects 
they are brewing in the eclipse of rea- 
son and of virtue, and the objects they 
contemplate, are not the less to be held 
up to the hatred of the wise and the 
good. What has been called a reform 
in the Lords is not one of the ultimate 
achievements contemplated by this mi- 
serable section ; it is merely the removal 
of one of the barriers in the way of their 
advancement to ascendancy they long to 
kick offthe course. Their grand and dis- 
tinctive objects are, the vote by ballot, 
universal suffrage, and annual parlia- 
ments. The first, to be a covert for the 
grossest corruption on their part, without 
the possibility ofexposure, and open only 
to them, as the sound-hearted would 
have nothing to do with underhand 
and nefarious practices; the second, to 
draw away the poor man from his bu- 
siness, and plunge him in political per- 

lexities about matters too high for 
him ; and the ¢hird, in order to bring 
every M.P. so thoroughly under the 
dictum and the pledge of the profanum 
vulgus, that, instead of acting as intelli- 
gent and rational men, impartially 
weighing every proposition laid before 
them, they might act as mere automa- 
tons, inflated and inspired by the * po- 
pularis aura” from Spitalfields, and St. 
Giles, and the Cowgate : and that the 
three schemes, co-operating and coales- 
cing, might bring this great nation, and 
its commerce, and its church, under an 
ignorant mobocracy. Then would the 
definition of Fisher Ames, in his In- 
Jluence of Democracy, now represented 
by the sturdy Radicals, come to be ex- 
emplified and felt. “ Of all govern- 
ments,” says this acute statesman, “ the 
worst is that which never fails to create, 
but is never found to restrain, the 
ferocious passions of man— that is 
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Democracy. It is an illumined hell, 
that, in the midst of remorse, horror, 
and torture, rings with festivity,— for 
experience shews that one joy remains 
to this most malignant description of 
the damned—the power to make others 
wretched !” Radicalism is just the 
English of Republicanism ; it is an 
American plant stuck in British soil, 
bristling with antipathy to the noblest 
and best constitution in the world, and 
drawing into its substance and support 
all the bad passions of our nature. 
The Radicals entertain the idea that all 
influence from a crown or coronet 
must necessarily be tyrannical ; and 
that, on the other hand, a russet jacket 
and a homespun doublet must necessa- 
rily be the covering of a spirit of pa- 
triotism, and freedom, and thirst for 
equal rights to all. Now, the fact is, 
the worst tyrants that have ever dis- 
graced the name of humanity have 
sprung from the mass, or rather dregs, 
of the people; and of all tyrannies, it 
has been proved by too many prece- 
dents, the people are the most relent- 
less and cruel. Where is it that we 
find the anti-Whig, the anti-Jackson, 
anti-convent, anti-bank, anti-abolition, 
and anti-mormonism, riots, and mur- 
ders, and bloodshed? In the land of 
independency, we guess—the home 
and empire of Democracy or Radical- 
ism. Of that country an eloquent na- 
tive recently declared, that mob su- 
premacy is the order of the day; that 
trial by jury, personal liberty, the sanc- 
tity of the domestic circle, the protec- 
tion of property, and liberty of speech, 
are almost gone. “ If,” continues the 
indignant orator, “ I must be a slave; 
if my lips must wear a padlock; if I 
must crouch and crawl,—let it be before 
a hereditary tyrant ; let me see around 
me the symbols of royalty, the bay- 
onets of a standing army, or the frown- 
ing battlements of the Bastille; let ine 
know what is the sovereign will and 
pleasure of the one man I am taught to 
fear and serve; let me not see my 
rights, and liberties, and property, scat- 
tered to the same breeze that floats the 
flag of freedom ; let me not be sacri- 
ficed to the demon of despotism while 
laying hold upon the horns of an altar 
dedicated to freedom and equality.” 
We have nothing to fear in this coun- 
try from the crown or the aristocracy. 
The press is too strong to allow this, and 
the balance of power in the state too 
well adjusted ; but we have much toe 
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fear for the happiness and the comfort 
of thousands, on account of the ram- 
pant Radicalism that would, if it 
could, wrench away the two main pil- 
lars of the nation, though itself should 
be crushed in the fall. All the raving 
of these men about the fear of royal and 
noble despotism is the mere froth of the 
heavy wet with which they keep up 
their oratorical powers; and if the 
Times or Fraser give it an occa- 
sional puff, it will be dissipated to the 
winds. It is, perhaps, worth while, be- 
fore we conclude our remark on this 
head, to present our readers with a 
specimen of the manners as well as the 
matter of these gentlemen. We might 
adduce the floor of St. Stephens, since 
the little leaven of Radicalism now on 
its benches found an admission: and 
the bear-garden exhibitions occasionally 
occurring, and the zoological sounds, 
alike feline and assinine, with which 
the statements of honesty and common 
sense are frequently assailed, give us 
little reason to long for the unrepressed 
ascendancy of Radicalism in the senate. 
But we will introduce our readers to a 
reformed town-council, where Radical- 
ism is rampant, and shew them a speci- 
men of Radical manners ; and ifin the 
lower room it cannot comport itself 
with ordinary decorum, what scenes 
may we not anticipate when its par- 
tisans are admitted to the higher? 


“Scene 1x tHE Rerormep Town- 
Counci.or Hutt.—Mr. Nutchley moved 
that strong measures should be adopted 
against those who did not pay corpora- 
tion rents. Mr. Philips opposed the mo- 
tion. He knew what motives actuated 
Mr. Nutchley to Mr. Nutchey.— 
‘Hear, bear! What motives? The 
motives—the motives?’ The Mayor.— 
‘Order! order! chair!’ Mr. Nutchley. 
—‘I say, hear, hear! What motives? 
The Mayor.—‘ And I say, order, sir!’ 
Mr. Nutchley.—‘ I won't be called to 
order by you. Who are you, to call me 
to order?’ ‘he Mayor.—*‘ Sir, if you 
go on in this way, | shall call on the 
officers to remove you.’ Mr. Nutchley, 
throwing his chair away from him with 
great violence, and putting himself in a 
fighting attitude, loudly exclaimed, ‘ I 
should like to see the man who dares to 
lay a hand on me. (To the Mayor.) 
Do you think I care for such a fellow as 
you?’ Here several members of the 
Council cried ‘ Order!’ and others put 
on their hats, and were about to leave 
the chamber. ‘The Mayor—‘ I will not 
sit here to be insulted; I dissolve this 
meeting.’ Mr, Nutchley (to the Mayor). 
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—‘ You’re a ignorant ass! Eight of you 
men step back ; we'll have a meeting of 
our own.’ The Mayor, accompanied by 
all but four of the councillors, left the 
room; but several of them returned, on 
Nutchley sending for them ; and, a chair- 
man being appointed, a conversation 
took .place, and they adjourned until 
Tuesday.”—Hull Packet. 


This is one among a thousand scenes 
occurring every week at Glasgow, 
Manchester, &c. &c. “ Ex pede Hercu- 
lem.” 

But these men cannot eat their din- 
ners in peace; and, sure enough, the 
innkeeper that provides a feed for a 
hundred hungry Radicals is entitled to 
the sympathy and the commiseration 
of his Chrisuan countrymen. We pre- 
sent our readers with one specimen of 
a Radical dinner lately swallowed at 
Halifax ; and if, after contemplating 
the picture sketched by an eye-witness 
our readers, who are all gentlemen, feel 
any predilection for Radicalism, we 
will write them down among the irre- 
claimables. Ladies were admitted at 
half-a-crown a-piece, and brandy and 
boxing followed ; and Gully, and Pro- 
theroe, and Wood, the three members, 
alarmed at the elements they had stirred 
into action, made a speedy retreat, and 
got home with their heads miraculously 
whole. 


** Such was the demoniacal confusion, 
that the speakers (M.P.s and others) 
were obliged to leave the meeting clan- 
destinely, without those usual salutations 
required by good breeding. The prin- 
cipal guests, nearly all of them Dis- 
senters, say Independents, Baptists, New 
Connexion Methodists, Unitarians, &e. 
&c., of great religious profession, were 
seen oddly associated with ladies of 
equally liberal character. Bottles and 
glasses were seen fiving up and down 
the room, many of them being directed 
against the heads of the orators them. 
selves, when advancing sentiments dis. 
agreeable to their patriotic auditory. All 
order with respect to movement was 
entirely abolished, and gentlemen pro- 
ceeded to their desired positions in va- 
rious parts of the room over chairs, ta- 
bles, &c., creating a scene of confusion 
and destruction amongst the crockery, 
glasses, &c., which it is wholly impossi- 
ble to describe. In the midst of this 
horrible confusion, the unfortunate editor 
of the Whig-Radical journal of the town, 
Mr. , was upset, and deposited, with 
his books and papers, under the table. 
He received a slight injury on the knee, 
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and almost immediately quitted the room, 
the confusion in front of the chair making 
it impossible to hear any thing more of 
the speeches. Much do we regret to 
state that several of the /adies were in a 
state of exhilaration which might fairly 
rival the condition of their companions of 
the other sex. We ought to observe 
that the ladies had been admitted on the 
authority of tickets costing 2s. 6d. each, 
their liberal inviters being determined 
they should contribute handsomely to- 
wards the expenses of this delightful 
and magnificent festival. Such is Whig- 
Radical gallantry. An attempt was 
made about midnight to disperse the com- 
pany by the ingenious expedient of 
putting out the lights, but without suc- 
cess, the darkness being very justly con- 
sidered as more appropriate to the pro- 
ceedings then going forward than the 
light. The police were continually called 
upon to separate the pugnacious lovers 
of freedom in different parts of the room, 
One of the combatants resisted the inter- 
ference of the constable with great energy 
aud indignation, demanding of the officer 
‘if he knew who he was?’ The officer, 
in reply, stated he did not know him, nor 
did he careas to that point. The offender, 
then, with much dignity, informed the 
constable that ‘ he was the of the 
committee,’ and of course not amen- 
able to subordinate authority. This con- 
sistent and exemplary of the 
committee had, however, the misfortune 
to get a severe milling, and to have his 
hat-crown knocked out—an insufferable 
indignity, it must be confessed, to a per- 
son of his official standing. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the instances 
of misbehaviour and licentiousness which 
occurred on this occasion ; but the dis- 
gust produced by such ‘ a demonstration’ 
of Whig-Radical sobriety, piety, de- 
corum, and consistency, is deep and ge- 
neral amongst all ranks and classes in 
the neighbourhood.” 














Such is the matter, and such are the 
manners, of the Radicals. The compo- 
sition of these men is a solemn abjura- 
tion of reason and sense,—a face of 
brass,—a canteen of vulgar phrase,—a 
persuasion that the people, that is, the 
scum of St. Giles, are all and in all, 
and that before them kings and nobles, 
and age, and experience, and wisdom, 
mustbow down. Their manners are, 
like their measures, not calculated for 
civilised meridians. The best repre- 
sentative, at once, of their honesty, 
their principles, and plans, is Joseph 
Hume. 

We now beg, according to our pro- 
inise at the commencement of this pa- 
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per, to introduce our readers to those 
restless, consequential bodies called 
THE Dissenters. This, the second de- 
nomination of the body moving at pre- 
sent against the institutions of the 
country, and co-operating with all that 
coincide in their destructive attempts, 
professes to have been hitherto a most 
meek and fearfully persecuted section. 
To read their lugubrious magazines, 
one would suppose that three or four of 
them were thrown to the wild beasts, 
or consigned to the fires, every week ; 
but, on analysing the grounds of their 
complaints, we can merely gather the 
following: the parish church has a 
steeple, the meeting-house has none ; 
the minister of the former is maintained 
in an attitude of independence and fear- 
lessness of popular frown or approval, 
while he of the latter must spin round 
like the weathercock, according to the 
quarter the wind is in; the clergyman 
is maintained by property bequeathed 
to the church many centuries ago, and 
is not, therefore, harassed by the pro- 
spects of starvation, when fidelity has 
scattered the chaff that occupied the 
pews,— while his Dissenting brother, 
the creature of begging-boxes, pew- 
rents, and anniversaries, and other 
pious expedients for wringing out the 
reluctant sixpences of his masters, feels 
himself compelled to bear all and be- 
lieve all, aud be all things to all men— 
depressed by forebodings, and degraded 
by an inevitable subserviency. These, 
and other distinctions, more easily felt 
than conveyed in words, have exasper- 
ated the feelings of modern Dissenters ; 
and Voluntary doctors with Repub- 
lican degrees, and still more Repub- 
lican principles, have come forth from 
their retreat, and challenged the whole 
of the churchmen of Britain to enter 
the lists with them. Many a church 
champion has met the Golialis of dis- 
sent, and annihilated their best argu- 
ments ; and, if it were not that impu- 
dence is, from its very nature, inde- 
structible, extinguished their antagonists 
at the same time. But, beaten in ar- 
gument— in Scripture, in fact, the Vo- 
luntaries are determined to assail ¢ithes, 
and rates, and other adversaries of a 
similar kind, who will not, at least, re- 
taliate the galling exposés which living 
combatants have poured on themselves 
and their cause. We need not say 
that the Dissenters coincide with the 
Radicals in the leading points of their 
character. The former want to over- 
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turn the church, and construct meeting- 
houses out of its ruins; the latter, to 
overturn the constitution, and arrange a 
Republican democracy from the frag- 
ments: the one party level their hard- 
est blows against the ecclesiastical part 
of the social edifice, the other deal 
their severest strokes on the political 
part. The Dissenters endeavour with 
all subtlety to extract the cement of 
Christianity, which, pervading every 
part, binds judge and jury, lords and 
commons, king and people, into one 
consistent and homogeneous mass ; 
while the Radical, less patient of re- 
straint, applies the sledge-hammer, and 
attempts to do by main force what his 
Dissenting brother seeks to achieve by 
perseverance and time. The men of 
Red Cross Street undermine and sap 
—the heroes of White Conduit Fields 
batter down; their aim and ends are 
one, their modes of operation are agree- 
ably diversified. Hence we find that 
the leading magazines and papers of 
the Dissenters always take care to en- 
courage and conciliate their Voluntary 
friends. An advertisement lately re- 
peated before the public announces 
that the Edinburgh Patriot, a leading 
organ of Dissenters, is the only news- 
paper in the metropolis of Scotland 
which advocates “* Voluntary and Ra- 
dical principles.” Many of the best 
axioms of the Radicals came from the 
anvils of their Disseuting brethren. In- 
deed, it appears that Radicalism is the 
natural offspring of the principles of 
Dissent; the supremacy of the multi- 
tude being the fundamental position of 
both of these exemplary sections in the 
community. Hence we never read or 
hear a Dissenting minister’s speech 
without finding him dragging patri- 
arens, and prophets, and the words of 
inspired truth, into the service of a 
Radicalism that animates and pervades 
his rhetoric from his commencement to 
his peroration. We give a specimen of 
Scripture prostituted and debased to 
the servile support of democratic and 
revolutionary announcements, in the 
following speech, spouted by the Rev. 
Mr. Johnstone, a Dissenter, at a din- 
ner lately given to Sir John Campbell, 
his majesty’s attorney-general :— 

The Rey. Mr. Jounsrone (Dissenting 
minister).—The subject of the toast that 
has been put into my hand has excited 
considerable disputation, and about which 
men’s minds were far from being agreed. 
When 1 looked first at it I read some. 
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thing about the peerage. Now, if the 
committee who drew up the toasts ex- 
pected me to toast the peerage, they cer- 
tainly have made an unfortunate selec- 
tion, because I am the worst person to 
whom such a toast could be intrusted,— 
for upon this subject I am completely 
ignorant. (Cheering.) Whether it be 
that the order presents nothing pecu- 
liarly attractive, or that the peculiar con- 
dition of my organs unfit me for perceiv- 
ing transcendent excellence in it, | my- 
self know not, but such is the fact, 
(Laughter.) Were you to read to me 
the whole list of titles contained in the 
Herald’s College, I should, unless in a 
few solitary instances, be unable to re- 
collect the family name of the holder, 
his seats, armorial bearings, or his ances- 
tors, or any of those things which the 
mujority of peers delight to honour. 
(Cheers and laughter.) But, although 
such is the case with me, it may be pos- 
sible to say something laudatory of the 
peers,—for it is a poor subject that will 
afford no scope for commendation, 
(Laughter and cheers.) 1 can trace the 
py of their lordships to an ancient 
monarch, the chief of the most extensive 
empire of antiquity,—no less a person- 
age than our father Adam (cheering and 
laughter) ; and to one of the most famous 
naval commanders (begging the chair. 
man’s pardon) that ever sailed over the 
deep—father Noah. (Laughter.) In 
this way I might proceed to construct a 
specious and respectable-looking genea- 
logical tree, by the assistance of heraldry, 
and those who delight to revel among 
Heathen gods and Highland rivers. 
(Loud cheering.) But, looking again 
more narrowly at the subject of my toast, 
I was delivered of my troubles, when I 
found that my coucern was with the pre- 
sent generation of peers, and that the 
committee had divided them into two 
classes, viz.,— peers liberal and inde- 
pendent, and peers that stood very much 
in need of amendment (loud cheers ),—for 
here are their words,—* Lord Holland, 
and the Liberal Peers of the House of 
Lords, and a speedy amendment to the 
conduct of the other members of that 
branch of the Legislature.” (Cheering.) 
The last clause is this,—those peers that 
stand in most need of amendment, and if 
you allow me I will begin here,—for 
with a backward race it is sometimes ex- 
pedient to adopt a backward method. 
(Loud laughter.) In considering their 
character and their deeds it is impossible 
to overlook the composition of that 
branch of the legislature of which they 
are the predominant majority. That 
house consists of bishops and of here- 
d.itary lords; and men of speculative 
minds have long ago decided respecting 
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the unfitness of both. (Cheers.) To in- 
vest the bishops with legislative power 
is to withdraw them from their spiritual 
duties, the work for which they receive 
their salaries and emoluments. The 
reverend gentleman, after enlarging on 
the impropriety of bishops sitting as 
legislators, and pronouncing some strong 
condemnatory remarks on the conduct 
of Lord Lyndhurst, proceeded to say,—” 


These sentiments were uttered amid 
the approbation and the plaudits of his 
majesty’s attorney-general. Not only 
so; but when the health of Lady 
Stratheden was toasted, Sir John stated 
it as one of her amiable employments, 
that she was daily engaged, amid other 
domestic duties, in teaching herchildren 
that “ the people were the source of all 
power,”—one of those ominous senti- 
ments which precede, if they do not 
instigate, revolutionary outbreakings. 
The Dissenting orator on this occasion 
is nothing more than a commonplace 
specimen of his. fraternity, and alone 
proof of the intimacy subsisting be- 
tween Radicalism and Dissent. 

To make good our assertion that the 
Dissenters are set upon the destruction 
of the Church Establishment, we refer, 
imprimis, to the often-quoted sentiment 
of a Voluntary leader in London,— 
“ That the overthrow of the English 
Church is a consummation devoutly 
to be sought after,” announced amid 
the presumptuous utterance, “ That the 
Church of England had destroyed more 
souls than it had saved.” We next re- 
fer to a sermon, recently printed, by the 
Rev. John Sebree, and, for its amiable 
sentiments, popular among its own sect 
in no ordinary degree. 

“So far as regards the Episcopal 
Church,” quoth this pious orator, “ as 
a section of the Christian body, we 
have no wish to interfere with its in- 
ternal concerns. They may create as 
many bishops, and build as many 
churches, as they please, provided al- 
ways they will be so good as to support 
them themselves, without compelling 
us to pay for them. But we do not 
hesitate to declare that we wish to 
pull down the Establishment. We long 
and sigh for its overthrow, and shall 
do all in our power to hasten the con- 
summation. We contend for nothing 
more — we shall be satisfied with nothing 
less.” 

How true is the statement—“ we 
contend for nothing more !”” Owen and 
Howe of old, and the Churchmen of 
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the present day, more or less “ contend 
for the faith once delivered to the 
saints ;” but this enlightened worthy 
is determined, in conjunction with 
the rest of the Independents, to con- 
tends for no such obsolete matter a 
the faith of the Gospel, but for the 
more vital and absorbing achievement, 
the destruction of the Established 
Church. 

We now invite the attention of our 
readers to a practical specimen of those 
“ contendings” so piously commended 
in the sermon of Mr. Sebree. The 
specimen we are about to submit will 
prove not only the measures pursued 
by the Dissenters, but the company 
into which they introduce their sacred 
persons, when any aggression is to be 
made upon the character or the posses- 
sions of their hated neighbour the 
Church. 


« Cuurcu-Rate Aporiiion Society, 
— Wednesday, a meeting was held at the 
City of London Tavern for the purpose 
of establishing a society having for its 
object the abolition of Church-rates. On 
the platform we observed the following 
Dissenting ministers: —The Revs. T, 
Adkins, of Southampton ; T. Adey, late 
of Ramsgate ; T. Rook, of Feversham ; 
W. Greene, of Walworth ; T. Morell, of 
Coward College; J. B. Shenston; J. 
Burnett, of Camberwell; Dr. Styles, of 
Kennington; Dr. Cox, of Hackney; F. 
Moore ; ‘I’. Lewis, of the Borough; J. 
Campbell, ofthe Tabernacle; J. Hunt, of 
Brixton; J. W. Palmer; Bathurst Wood- 
man; J. Young, of Albion Chapel, 
Moorfields ; J. Davis, of Christchurch, 
Surrey; W. Corn, of Whitechapel; J. 
Mason, of Mile-end, &c. Also, Major 
Sweatman, Mr. Conder, Mr. Hone, &c. 

* Mr. C, Lushington, M.P., having 
been called to the chair, said, that they 
were met for the purpose of forming a 
society for the abolition and extinction 
of Church-rates, without compromise or 
commutation—an impost, unjust in prin- 
ciple, harsh, harassing, and oppressive 
in the mode of exaction, and considered 
as a burden on the consciences of those 
who, in defiance of religious scruples, 
are constrained to swell the arbitrary 
contribution. (Cheers. )” 


Mr. Burnet, of Camberwell, fol- 
lowed Joseph Hume, and admitted 
that the Dissenters were determined 
“to give the land no rest.” Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, and the Rev. Mr. 
Adkins, a Dissenting minister at South- 
ampton, next moved and seconded 
that Church-rates were unjust imposts 
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on Dissenters, and disgraceful to the 
Church. Of course, the mover and 
seconder, in the absence of argument 
and common sense, were the ouly 
proofs. Mr. Ewart, M.P., and Tom 
Duncombe, M.P., and a bevy of dis- 
senting ecclesiastics, wound up the 
meeting by quoting doggerel lines in 
commendation of Lord Melbourne, 
and moving the formation of another 
focus of agitation and disaffection — 
The Church-rate Abolition Society.* 
These are pretty plain intimations of 
the intentions and objects of the Dis- 
senters. These ministers ofthe Gospel 
profess to be the teachers of peace, 
while they stand forth before the world 
the fomenters of discord; to all ap- 
pearance hating the church because, 
gaining daily accessions to her altars of 
devoted and faithful ministers, she be- 
gins to reclaim the sheep that had 
strayed from her fold, and in conse- 
quence empty the chapels of Dissenters. 
The Voluntaries of Britain have, in 
fact, begun to broach sentiments of a 
rankly Atheistic character: they hold 
in their creed the frightful position that 
there is no determining what is truth or 
what is error; and that, if there be any 
available criterion, it is the numbers 
that espouse or repudiate a tenet. One 
of the leading advocates aud organs of 
the Dissenting interest has made the 
oracular assertion, that the clergy of 
the sister church of Scotland are not 
warranted in declaring that they are 
right in adhering to the Protestant faith, 
and that the Irish are wrong in cleaving 
to the Popish. ‘ They assume,” says 
the London Courier, that Presbyterians 
ure in exclusive possession of Divine 
Truth, and that the Catholics hold 
‘ soul-destroying errors.’ The absurdity 
of this verdict is strikingly exemplified 
(by Scripture ? no; by reason ? no ;) by 
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a computation which we lately noticed 
in the Morning Chronicle. In Ireland, 
there are Catholics nearly 7,000,000 ; 
in England and Wales, 1,000,000; in 
Scotland, 250,000; in all, 8,250,000/. 
Of Presbyterians in Scotland, England, 
and Ireland, we make a large estimate, 
when we suppose the number to be 
3,000,000. We should like to know 
on what principle of reason these 
3,000,000 have the privilege of pro- 
nouncing their own interpretation of 
Scripture to be infallible, and the inter- 
pretations embraced by 8,250,000 to 
be destructive errors?” We do not en- 
ter on a refutation of this outrage on 
heaven and earth, that majorities deter- 
mine truth and error; though we can- 
not help observing that the editors of 
the Chronicle and the Courier are each 
of them bound to become Hindoos, 
from being the one a Dissenter and the 
other probably a Papist, as the children 
of the East are decidedly the overwhelm- 
ing majority. But we warn our Church 
friends that, when men holding senti- 
ments so pregnant with infidelity as 
these enrol themselves in the armies 
that are storming the citadels of Zion, 
it becomes them to stand more reso- 
lutely than ever, to admit no pretexts, 
to concede no ground. 

This is the second phalanx in the 
three denominations. It may be worth 
while to estimate their wealth, and 
numbers, and strength. We did not 
estimate the force of the Radical sec- 
tion, as any body may ascertain it by 
visiting the purlieus of St. Giles and 
the Seven Dials, or any of the eastern 
portions of the most populous cities. 
But the Dissenters are not so obvious, 
nor their resources so accessible. We 
do not intend at present to examine 
the numerical amount of the Dissenters. 
If we exclude the seven millions of 


* Nothing can be more groundless than the complaints of Dissenters about 


Church-rates. 


If it be the fact that the great mass of Dissenters is made up of the 


humble ranks, the proportion which they pay of Church-rate must be very small. The 


poor man would gain nothing by the successful operations of this new society. 


But 


suppose the rates swept away, what would be the result? Ifthe churches be shut up 
for want of the necessary support, and the poor driven to the meeting-houses of Dis- 
senters, they will there be severely taxed for seat-rents, necessary expenses, and the 
other accompaniments of the dissenting interest; and thereby, instead of being 
allowed to wait on public worship for the support of which nothing is demanded from 
the poor, he will have to enter the conventicle, where his mite will be demanded on 


pain of excommunication every Sunday. 


But the Dissenters are thus arrayed, not 


for the suke of any exemption to be reaped by this repeal in the mean time, but to 
establish a principle which they may use as a lever for the overturning of the whole 


church. 


By the by, we expect that, before the next meeting of the Abolition Society, 


the Dissenters will renounce the fifteen or twenty thousand they obtain from the 
government every year, for shame and consistency’s sake. 


VOL. XIV. NO. LXXXIV. 
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Voluntaries, who are also Papists, in 
Treland, and the Wesleyans, who are 
in their principles and practice attached 
to the Church Establishment, the real 
Voluntaries are not more than a tithe 
of the whole population. We prefer, 
in this place, ascertaining the relative 
amount of their contributions to the 
various charities of the country ; and 
from these we maintain that one or 
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other of two inferences are deducible : 
either that Dissenters are very selfish 
and avaricious, which we do not desire 
to affirm, or very poor in their circum- 
stances, which may be easily proved. 
We find the case of Brighton lying on 
our table; and the relative charitable 
contributions of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters in that place to be as follow: 


Sussex County Hospital. 
Members of the Established Church, 75701. 12s. ; Dissenters, 2991. 8s. 
Annual Subscribers. 
Members of the Established Church, 13931. 12s.; Dissenters, 1901. 1s. 
Collections from Church Congregations, 24351. 1s. ; in Dissenting Chapels, 851. 
Dispensary. 
Established Church, 16131. 6s. 3d. ; Dissenters, 139/. 10s. 9d. 
Orphan Asylum. 
Established Church, 1681, 8s. ; Dissenters, 171. 8s. 
Ar Bristo..— Infirmary. 
Churchmen, 63141. Os. 6d. ; Dissenters, 9991. 15s. 
Penitentiary. 
Churchmen, 2431. 15s. 6d.; Dissenters, 441. 1s. 6d. 
Orphan Asylum. 
Churchmen, 2274/.; Dissenters, 1741. 15s. 2d. 
EDINBURGH. 
Gaelic School Society 7 


Scottish Missionary Society 
Edinburgh Bible Society 
British and Foreign Auxiliary Society 
Sabbath School Society 
Sunday School Union 

Infant School Society 
Highland Missionary Society 
Moravian Missions 

City Mission 

Strangers’ Friend Society 
Magdalen Asylum 

House of Refuge 

Destitute Sick 

New Town Dispensary 
Society for Clothing the Poor 
Old Men’s Society 


Thus, if, apart from their numbers, 
we take into consideration the sums 
that Churchmen and Dissenters con- 
tribute to the leading charities of their 
several localities, we must see that all 
the wealth is with the Church —the 
property at stake, and the interests to 
be upheld ; and that poverty, capable 
of being bettered, but certainly not of 
being beggared in the upshot, is the 
chief patrimony of the Dissenters. 
There 1s little, therefore, to be appre- 
hended from the schemes of Dissent- 
ers, if Churchmen will but present a 
bold and determined front. They have 
neither means nor men. They are but 
a section of a miserable and motley 
minority ; incapable of extensive mis- 
chief of themselves; and formidable 
only when there adhere to them the 


Contributed by 
Churchmen, 3128/.; Dissenters, 4481. 


Contributed by 
Churchmen, 1980/.; Dissenters, 175/. 


Democrats, the Radicals, and the other 
disaffected members of the empire. 
The orphans, the paupers, the diseased 
that belong to the various bodies of 
Dissenters, are taken up by the Church, 
maintained at her expense, and restored, 
benefited, to their families; and the 
return they make is the formation of 
Anti-Church-rate societies, or banded 
conspiracies to pull down the vener- 
able edifice, under the wings of which 
they and their relatives were tended 
and taken care of. 

Such is an analysis of the strength 
and the objects of the second of the 
three denominations arrayed against 
the church and the state; and, doubt- 
less, however lusty their clamours may 
be, their energies are neither mighty 
nor many. Their projects are uncon- 
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stitutional, their weapons unscriptural, 
and their conduct to be truly deplored ; 
but if Churchmen and Conservatives 
are firm and decided, no successful 
assault can be made on the political 
or ecclesiastical parts of our constitu- 
tion by minorities so destitute of weight 
or of worth as the Radicals and the 
Dissenters. 

We now enter on a new chapter, and 
beg to call the notice of our readers to 
those “ fine pisantry,” the Papists. 
These cowled, mitred, and misguided 
worthies are at present in cordial union 
and co-operation with their active 
friends, the Radicals and the Dissent- 
ers, in order that they may be more 
successful in their destructive and un- 
holy crusades. We do not blame the 
Papists for their opposition to every 
Christian and free institution; we do 
not find fault with their professed anti- 
pathy to the strongest bulwarks of the 
British glory, and their professed deter- 
mination not to pause till the country 
once more (which God forfend) become 
a province of Holy Mother, and its 
laws and its institutions recast in the 
Vatican, and inspired by the principles 
of St. Peter’s: this is nothing more 
than we anticipated. But we com- 
plain of two things. First, that Pro- 
testants should be so obstinate and 
inaccessible to reason, experience, 
and history, as to disbelieve these fea- 
tures of the papal character; and that 
popish senators should take oaths in 
their lips, and yet carry hatred in their 
hearts, and perjury in their practices ; 
aud that popish bishops in Ireland 
should profess peace, and call their 
Protestant neighbours “ beloved,” while 
they are preaching bloodshed from 
their altars, and preparing in their con- 
claves the materials of “ exile, impri- 
sonment, confiscation, and death.” 
“ Boys,” cried father Burke, from his 
altar, on a late occasion, “ the tottering 
fabric of heresy is falling, the Catholic 
church is rising in glory; Ireland shall 
be Catholic again.” In a letter dated 
March 17, 1836, under the signature of 
W. O’Woolfrey, parish priest of Grace 
Dieu and Whitwich, in Leicestershire, 
the writer gives an account of a miracu- 
lous medal, which in his hands, and 
notwithstanding the light of the nine- 
teenth century, was healing all sorts of 
diseases; it having been solemnly 
blessed by the Archbishop of Paris as 
“one of the miraculous medals of the 
blessed Mother of God.” On this oc- 
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casion the priest adds, “ Blessed be 
God, the spell is broken, and once more 
to Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotch- 
men, the ancient faith of their pious an- 
cestors is freely proclaimed. Through 
these islands our divine religion is 
making a rapid progress; churches, 
chapels, convents, colleges, and schools, 
are rising up in such numbers and 
magnificence, as to make our enemies, 
i.e., Protestants, quake for fear; and 
well may they fear, for the arm of the 
Lord is with us, and we defy them, in 
the name of God, to resist us. Heresy, 
already grown old, and tottering in its 
last stage, will soon be no more, and 
these kingdoms will again be faithful 
ortions of the church, i.e., the beast.” 

hese are the prognostications of the 
priests; and these gentlemen are not 
Antinomians, who calculate on ends 
without means, but doubletide-workers, 
who will not retire to a moment's res- 
pite till they have accomplished all 
they can, if not all they wish. The 
Irish Papists have, day after day, in 
their pulpits, in their periodical pub- 
lications, and in their platform dis- 
plays, denounced, in atrocious terms, 
the Protestantchurch, and avowed their 
firm determination to persevere in 
their present courses till the tiara is up- 
permost in Ireland first, and in Eng- 
land by-and-by. Is not their object, 
then, it may be asked, identical with 
that of their Dissenting allies? It 
is in fact, but not in principle. The 
Dissenters are opposed to the tithes, 
rates, and other parts of the eccle- 
siastical temporalities ; whereas, the Pa- 
pists are opposed to the Protestant- 
asm, the piety, and the éruth, that are 
embodied in the creeds and articles of 
the church. The former hate the 
church as an establishment, the latter as 
a ground and pillar of the truth. The 
Dissenters are uneasy under the pre- 
sence of a powerful and independent 
rival, and anxious to lay their plebeian 
paws upon the loaves and the fishes, 
which keep up her dignity and her mag- 
nificence ; but the Papists, feeling the 
Voluntary system borne out and backed 
by the terrors of purgatory, and the 
awe of a fearful superstition, much 
more lucrative than any endowment from 
the state, are very hatred at the light 
that shines from the altars of Protest- 
antism, revealing, as it does, the falsity 
and imposition of the sources out of 
which they draw their nefarious profits ; 
while they long to get rid of Luther, 
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that St. Peter may occupy his place ; 
and to extinguish the torch of truth, that 
the blue-lights of superstition, which 
emanate from their most profitable dis- 
covery —purgatory—may blaze and 
multiply in its stead. Both parties, 
however, though for different reasons, 
are perfectly unanimoussthat “ delenda 
est ecclesia,” and, merging their hearty 
hatred of each other, join, hand in hand, 
the Church-rate Abolition Society of 
England, the National Association of 
Ireland, and the Voluntary Confede- 
racies of Scotland, and the Radical 
portions of all three, in one furious 
onset against the Church Establish- 
ments of Britain. To ascertain the ma- 
tériel with which Popery prosecutes her 
plans, we have but to take up an Irish 
paper, and read it. For instance, a gen- 
tleman, on a late grand jury in Ireland, 
in the county of Tipperary, stated pub- 
licly, that, of the TWENTY-FoUR men 
coustituting that jury, TWELVE had 
each been shot at once, FIVE or SIX 
twice. Mr. Trench, a near relative of 
Lord Ashtown, informed a friend in 
Liverpool, that a young man who was 
condemned to be executed for murder, 
in Ireland, declared to him that he had 
been hired to murder the unhappy 
gentleman for s1xPENCE and A GLAss 
or WHISKY. We may mention ano- 
ther striking proof of the ferocious spi- 
rit of genuine Popery in all countries, 
—that one of these worthies, on re- 
turning from a Protestant meeting held 
some weeks ago in Glasgow, was seen 
emptying his pockets of brickbats, and 
heard exclaiming, ‘* What was the use 
of putting us to this trouble, when we 
could not get at the gas-cock? I would 
lave made mince-meat of some of 
them.” These are the materials the 
priests have to work on. Their own 
power and purposes, their cruelty and 
their disloyalty, may be seen in the fol- 
lowing, amid daily proofs. “ Several 
years ago, a Protestant female of great 
respectability, having married a Roman 
Catholic in very humble circumstances, 
the friends of the former contrived to 
send both to America, where they were 
fortunate enough to make a little 
money. With the means, the desire of 
seeing Old Ireland increased, and they 
returned, not many months ago, with a 
young family, to the Queen’s County. 
They began some public business, and 
met with considerable success. ‘The 
husband indulged the wife, by permit- 
ting her to bring her children to church ; 
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but this kind concession the husband's 
reverend confessor soon discovered, 
and determined to punish. The cir- 
cumstance was announced from the al- 
tar, though the parties were not named. 
A threat, however, accompanied the 
proclamation, that, should this domes- 
tic arrangement continue unaltered on 
the following Sunday, the public should 
know the delinquents. The poor man, 
unwilling to comply, tried every avenue 
to the priest’s clemency ; but his rever- 
ence was obdurate. ‘The menace was 
punctually carried into effect next Sab- 
bath. And what was the result! Be- 


Sore that day week, the wife of this un- 


happy man, and the mother of a young 
and helpless fumily, lay cold in her 
grave. She was in an advanced state 
of pregnancy when the denunciation 
was fulminated. The shock killed her; 
and thus the breath of a professedly 
Christian minister blasted the woman 
and her unborn babe. So much for 
the feelings of the meekest of priest- 
hood.” 

One other illustration of the genius 
of these men, and we are done. Ata 
Roman Catholic dinner, given to a 
Roman Catholic bishop in Cork, at 
which all the Irish titulars mustered, 
the first after dinner toast was given: 
“The Father of the Christian world, 
the representative of the majesty of 
God, the centre of peace and unity on 
earth, the great effectual promoter of 
religion and civilisation on earth,—TuE 
Pore.” After this we had “ The Kine, 
TUE FIRST AND HIGHEST SERVANT OF 
THE PEOPLE.” How thoroughly do 
these toasts, in wine, when men gene- 
rally let out their real opinions, demon- 
strate the kindness and the loyalty of 
the Popish priesthood in Ireland ; and 
how neatly do the sentiments broached 
dove-tail with the tyranny that Radicals 
would wield, if they dare; and the 
hostility to the Church which Dissent- 
ers cherish, and make felt when they 
can. In the one toast there is the 
sympathy that Popery feels with Dis- 
sent, in regard to their common eye- 
sore, the Church; and in the other 
there is sympathy felt with the Radi- 
cals in regard to the order and endur- 
ance of the crown and the coronet: 
and thus the three denominations are 
all agreed in the main destruction to 
be wrought. We have not time to 
shew the autipathy of the Church of 
Rome to liberty and prescriptive rights ; 
her unabandoned persecuting princi- 
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ples, still embodied in her canons, 
taught in her conclaves, and explained 
in her practices; nor do we feel our- 
selves at liberty to enter on any theo- 
logical discussion of her character. 
What we maintain, and are ready to 
prove, is, that, as one of the leading 
anti-constitutional parties, there is, in 
the growing powers and secret move- 
ments of this section, much to alarm 
the Conservatives and the Protestants 
of our country. We must crush the 
papal power in this empire, or suc- 
cumb to it. Their plans are laid; 
their machinery is in the field ; and they 
make no secret of the work they are 
after, or the contempt they can pour on 
oaths, on solemn promises, and sacred 
rights. “ Let that frightful monster, 
the Protestant Church of Ireland, be 
no longer allowed to prey on the vitals 
of the state; let it be left no longer !” 
lately thundered forth the Rev. Mr, 
Fergus, a popish priest, from his altar. 
“‘ Let me add,” says the Great O’ Con- 
neil, the political pope, “that, in the case 
of the Catholics, there is a feature of 
greater strength and distinctness. These 
tithes were instituted, these glebes were 
set apart, not by Protestants for Pro- 
testant worship, but by Catholics for 
Catholic worship. They were ours ; 
we assigned them for our purposes — 
the purposes of the ten thousand. The 
force of law, or rather the law of force, 
has unjustly torn them from the Catho- 
lies, whose property they were, and 
given them to the two hundred Pro- 
testants, whose property they were not.” 

The Roman Catholic party is for- 
midable from its numbers, but especially 
its organisation. Its ulterior objects 
are of a most desolating character and 
extent. “ It goes [we quote from an 
able article in the Times] to abrogate 
the revolution, to unroof us of the Re- 
formation, and to enthrone that igno- 
minious and unnatural power of which 
the tendency is ever downwards, mak- 
ing dupes of the wise, slaves of the 
free, and shufflers of those who might 
be born honest.” 

These, then, are the three parties 
arrayed against the constitution of the 
land in all its extent. They have 
worked together for years; they still 
cling to each other, in the conscious- 
ness that in this unity there is strength 
to destroy and break down. A pause 
has taken place in the rate of their 
movements, at least since the Lords 
presented so resistless and manly a 
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front ; and all the venom of the three 
—the jesuitry of the Papist, the hy- 
pocrisy of the Dissenter, and the des- 
perate resolve of the Radical, are at 
this moment concocting in their secret 
alembic the future method of attack ; 
and, in order not to be inoperative in 
some way, they are, meanwhile, distill- 
ing, through the Chronicle, and Courier, 
and Globe, the product of their ingenu- 
ity, that the populace may be more 
ripe for being ridden down roughi-shod, 
by this most monstrous coalition. The 
union of the Dissenters with the Roman 
Catholics is by no means a novel oc- 
currence in the history of England. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his life of Dean 
Swift, appends a note, in which he ob- 
serves, ** The Dissenters were at first 
disposed to make common cause with 
the Roman Catholics, in favour of the 
dissenting power claimed by James II. ; 
and an address from one section of the 
Dissenters went so far as to praise the 
king for having “ restored to God his 
empire over the conscience.” On other 
occasions, it has been painfully exem- 
plified, that dissent has been made the 
grave of Christian principle, and poli- 
tical partizanship the shroud of piety 
and truth. This unnatural state of 
things is but too obvious in the present 
courses of the Dissenters of this coun- 
try. They are found to unite with the 
virulent Papist of Ireland, the Scciniars 
and the Infidels of England, in order to 
break down the safeguards of a coun- 
try’s houour and integrity, and to have 
recourse to any means, however disre- 
putable, if they can but pave and 
shorten the way to their own aggran- 
disement. They are fearfully astray 
in their policy and their expectations. 
They will assuredly fail in their poli- 
tical designs, and succeed only in ga- 
thering around them as a party. the 
merited odium of Christians and 
Christian patriots. Even if they should 
succeed, in conjunction with their pre- 
sent confederates, in overturning the 
Establishment, they will themselves be 
the next victims of Popery; they will 
merely have the privilege of Ulysses ~ 
that of being last devoured. 

But our business is with the whole 
three denominations of antagonists, 
These parties, differing from each other 
in nine things, agree in the tenth —the 
disruption of the sacred ties that bind 
into one the separate interests of Bri- 
tain—the dismemberment of its present 
moral and political provinces, and the 
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expediting of that open and desolate 
field on which they will fight the one 
with the other for party ascendancy. 
Toresist and tobreak up the unhallowed 
confederacy, let the property, the talent, 
the piety of the country assemble, as of 
old, and be one head, one heart, and 
one hand; and when the enemies, in 
the pride of anticipated triumph, lift 
up the shout, “ The Philistines be 
upon thee!” the giant, who was but 
asleep, will rise up refreshed, and with 
a vigour hitherto not put forth, because 
not presented with an exigency that 
demanded its exercise, he will scatter 
the Midianites, and all the armies of 
the aliens. 

This paper is just a leaf of that book 
which is filling up every day ; and if it 
contribute in any degree to awaken the 
energies of the Church and Conser- 
vatism to the perils with which they 
are at present environed, or to shew to 
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the generations that will come after us 
what men can sacrifice under the bane- 
ful spirit of earthly party, and what 
they may, if they will open their eyes, 
anticipate as the reward of so uncalled- 
for dereliction of sacred principle, we 
shall have gained our reward. If Ra- 
dicalism, Popery, and Dissent, are com- 
bined against us, let the Conservatives, 
Protestants, and Churchmen of Britain 
coalesce, and set their faces against 
them; and insubordination, supersti- 
tion, and abandonment of principles 
being on the one side, while obedience 
to the powers that be, true religion, and 
adherence to righteousness, are enlisted 
on the other, it will, ere long, be proved 
that Heaven will not forsake the cause 
that is its own, nor suffer the land, so 
long distinguished by its national ac- 
knowledgment of Him, to perish under 
the protection of His shield, and amid 
the sunshine of His favour. 





THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS. 


[ Wuen we gave a place, in our last Number, to an article under this title, we were 
ignorant that its details had reference to a highly respectable family, most of the 
members of which are now in existence. ‘The moment we discovered the error we 
had committed, by giving insertion to such an article, we determined to withhold 
the Second Part, and to substitute, in its stead, an explanation to our readers. 

That explanation has subsequently been required at our hands, by a gentleman 
on behalf of, and nearly connected with, the heads of the family aggrieved ; and we 
have not hesitated to express to him, for their satisfaction, the deep regret which we 
feel in having, inadvertently, allowed our pages to be made the vehicle of an unwar- 
rantable and wanton attack on the privacy of domestic life. 

It is our duty to add, that, from the representations which have been made to us, 
we can have no doubt the statements in the article complained of are so distorted and 
exaggerated, as to render the whole account a most unjust one. ] 
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Sir Egerton Brydges to Oliver Yorke, 


8IR EGERTON BRYDGES TO OLIVER YORKE. 


Sirn,—You have made me very happy 
by the honours you have done me in 
your Nos. for January and February. 

The present loathing of the public 
for poetry may, I think, be accounted 
for by the satiety resulting from the 
excess of false stimulants, applied for 
the first quarter of the century. Ex- 
travagance and monstrosity always 
tire; yet the mob always take extra- 
vagance for origiuality and genius, and 
chastity for want of power and strength, 

The ornate style in poetry always 
ends in fatigue and sickliness. 

Poetry, consisting of a fable—if that 
fable be well designed, and the cha- 
racters and sentiments have merit — 
cannot be denied to be genuine. Me- 
trical compositions without these in- 
gredients may, or may not, be poetry ; 
but about these first there can be no 
doubt. 

To constitute originality, it is not at 
all necessary to say what has never 
been said before ; if it has never been 
suid before, the chances are that it is 
false. The question of originality de- 
pends on whether what is produced 
comes from the internal fountain of 
the producer’s mind, or is derived from 
without. Where there is truth, there 
must be concurrence ; as in the case of 
two witnesses, who, each from his own 
observation, speak to the same facts. 

Thoughts, which are far-fetched, are 
neither good uor necessarily original ; 
but vulgar critics deem, that to be 
réecondite is a proof of excellence. 

I cannot admit that I am in any 
case an echo of other writers because 
I happen to be simple and not over- 
strained. 

I am myself one of those who can 
feel no pleasure in poetry as an art — 
all must be the unsophisticated ebul- 
lition of nature. If the thoughts are 
not first thoughts, they always betray 
something of artifice. Nothing is good 
which does not call forth immediate 
echoes in the reader’s bosom ; and la- 
boured thoughts never do this. By that 
deeply interesting article in Fraser's 
Magazine, the “ Recollections of Sir 
Walter Scott,” it appears that this 
mighty genius had the same theory; 
and practised it, too. 

Nothing, perhaps, is more common, 
than for an enthusiast to persuade him- 
self that he possesses powers which 


the world will not concede to him. 
Yet he is often right ; though the blight 
of cold reception never allows him to 
shew the extent of those powers. 

Whatever genius there may have 
been in Coleridge, his poetry was too 
mystical, and too much inclined to a 
certain class of metaphysical thoughts, 
Byron struggled too much for what 
was recondite, extravagant, and over- 
wrought: he often Jashed himself into 
foam. The eye soon tires at excess of 
colouring. 

True genius is rare, and true taste is 
almost as rare ; cultivated and artificial 
talents are very common ; and what is 
artificial itself, delights only in what is 
artificial. 

It may be suspected, that every 
writer of verses will endeavour to make 
out a theory of poetry best suited to 
his own powers; and this may, pro- 
bably, be laid to my charge. But this 
attempt will be vain, unless the theory 
be just. Mine is not a new one — it 
goes back even to Aristotle; and it is 
that by which poetry, in all subsequent 
ages and nations, has been finally 
tested. By this the Greek, and Ro- 
man, and Hebrew poetry, must be 
tried; by this, Dante, and Petrarch, 
and Tasso, and Spenser, and Shake- 
speare, and Milton. 

As to difference of taste in the pre- 
ference of one or other of its classes, 
that must be while mankind are born 
with such dissimilar dispositions and 
feelings. Some will prefer the grand, 
some the tender, and some the comic ; 
the mob will like Ariosto better than 
Dante, or Petrarch, or Tasso. 

In the whole body of poets in 
Johnson’s Lives, I could spare all but 
eight. 

Works written for temporary pur- 
poses, and made up of temporary 
opinions and arguments, scarcely de- 
serve the name of literature. 

Next to fable in poetry, is that which 
approaches to fable. 

The most mischievous mistake in 
criticism is to hold that fantasticality 
and extravagance, or thoughts and lan- 
guaye far-fetched, are proofs of genius; 
and that what is natural and true is 
tame, and deficient in originality. Po- 
sitive novelty is almost always false. 
I doubt if any thing of moral observa- 
tion, positively new, can be found in 
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Shakespeare himself. What none have 
thought before, can scarcely have a 
solid foundation: the man of genius 
brings out what others have thought 
before, but not been able to express. 

Whatever depends on novelty for its 
charm, must necessarily lose its interest 
the moment the novelty is past. 

Critical reviewers are now so nu- 
merous, and judgments so contradic- 
tory, that the reader will have no fixed 
opinions, unless principles of compo- 
sition be clearly elucidated and pre- 
cisely established. These will never 
be learned from, at least, one of the 
leading oracles: the Edinburgh Review 
has never preserved even a temporary 
consistency. 

To hold a permanent place in litera- 
ture, is a lot which can befall few 
authors; and it never was so difficult 
as now, when there are so numberless 
aspirants, and when all the temptations 
to the means of popular applause are 
so apt to lead us astray. The clap- 
traps are sufficiently obvious, if we do 
not disdain to use them. The taste of 
the mob cannot fail to be bad, till cor- 
rected and superseded by powerful 
authority. A strong instance of this is 
the poetry of Collins, which during his 
life received no fame or notice. And 
it is quite certain that, for thirty years 
after their publication, Milton’s Ju- 
venile Poems were utterly neglected. 

The Edinburgh ‘Reviewers have al- 
ways held, for political purposes, that 
the approbation of the mob is the true 
criterion of merit; and their exaltation 
of Crabbe’s verses was always, not 
from literary taste, but to effect secret 
political aims ; as, for instance, to dis- 
gust readers with the existing institu- 
tions of the country. 

Ifa critic can take from a poet his 
originality, he takes every thing. It 
is essential, therefore, to put beyond 
doubt what constitutes originality. 
Yet one is astonished that there can 
be any question about it. The word 
itself can carry but one meaning: it is 
what is not borrowed, but comes from 
the fountain of the writer’s own mind, 
whether others have or have not thought 
and said the same. But then, | admit 
that it must not be such thoughts and 
expressions as are sO common as to 
have become stale ; it must be some- 
thing fresh, vigorous, and important. 

To constitute originality, it is not 
necessary that all the ingredients should 
be original; this quality may belong 
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to unborrowed combination or 
borrowed results. 
happens in Gray, that we can trace not 
only the ideas but the language to 


un- 
Now, it too ofien 


some predecessor. This is especially 
the case with the odes on Spring and 
on Eton College. Still, there is enough 
of force in the style, and novelty in 
the combination, to make him original, 
on a candid view. 

The clear apprehension of these po- 
sitions is of paramount importance. 
The attempt to be original by means 
of novelty, at the expense of truth, is 
destructive to permanent fame and 
pure composition. 

Noble, ortender, or beautiful thoughts, 
will never lose their charm, however 
often repeated, provided they bear the 
marks of sincerity and inborn feeling 
in the writer. Of the beautiful stanza 
in Gray’s Elegy, beginning 
‘* For them no more the blazing hearth 

shall burn,” 


there is an exact counterpart in one of 
Horace’s Epodes; yet is it the less 
delightful in Gray ? 

If, according to this theory, I am 
myself an echo of others, then I must 
succumb and throw down my pen. 

I never write from memory, and 
still less by the aid of reference to 
books. I never take opinions or senti- 
ments on trust from others, but only 
commit to paper my own unborrowed 
convictions. See, on the contrary, 
what Pitt is taxed with, in an article 
on English Eloquence in No. III. of 
the British and Foreign Review. 

With regard to the charge of being 
an echo, perhaps it may only be in- 
tended to mean that I have no peculiar 
style of which I am at the head : this 
would only prove that [ am not a 
mannerist. Wordsworth, Campbell, 
Moore, Rogers, Bowles, are each at 
the head of a school; that is, they are 
mannerists. Now, to be a mannerist 
is no just ground of praise. It is true, 
that to set up a model is very differ- 
ent from following a model second- 
hand. 

I think it is reported, that when 
some one said to Johnson that Burke 
wrote like Cicero, the doctor answered, 
“No, sir, he does not write like Cicero, 
or any one else: he writes as well as 
he can.” It never occurs to me to 
follow any model when I write; all I 
endeavour is to express my own thoughts 
in the language which best conveys 
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them: the nature of the thought will 
dictate the style. I hate costume / 

He who has foregone almost all the 
common pleasures and ambitions of 
life for the sake of a particular species 
of reward, will infallibly grieve deeply 
if he misses that reward. He seeks to 
obtain the wninfluenced approbation of 
taste and judgment. But it must be 
sincere; if merely complimentary, it 
is a hollow toy. 

However, it is a great defect to want 
the calm courage which can rely upon 
itself. The minds of others are so 
various and so capricious, that he who 
is at their mercy will be blown about 
by every wind, like a weathercock. 

No fame is fixed upon ground which 
there will not be an attempt to shake : 
even after centuries, the deserts of the 
greatest authors are called in question. 
Every author, therefore, after having 
satisfied his own conscience, ought to 
keep his mind at rest. This, at least, 
is certain, that if he writes with fear 
and anxiety he cannot write well. 

“ Defend me,” the censor will cry, 
“from all this morbid sensitiveness !”’ 

He who becomes a candidate for 
literary praise is playing a desperate 
game, with all the chances against him. 
lf we could know this at the outset of 
life, wisdom would restrain us from 
entering the lists. A quiet obscurity 
would then be deemed far preferable. 
But Young well shews, that “dove of 
fame is the universal passion.” Ob- 
serve in what an insane way it worked 
even upon Fieschi! See the poor idiots 
of fortune and rank venture their necks 
at steeple-races, that they may be 
talkee of !! And yet the chases of 
the mind are called a foolish vanity ! 

A biain always at work, will never 
be quiet till it has reached the winning- 
post: spirits have set it in motion at 
the birth, and on it will go without the 
power to stop it. Such is the mystery 
of our nature, and reason will have no 
control over it. 

If there be intellects endowed with 
acuteness of observation, and abund- 
ance of reflection and sentiment, ought 
they to rest content in silence and tor- 
por? Ought the seeds, which have 
the power of rich fructification, to re- 
main sterile? My brain is like a mill, 
which the stream moves day and night: 
its wheels never cease to circulate. 
When all the world is at rest, its 
rotation is still the same. 

In ijlustration, 1 beg to make some 
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remarks on Pope, the result of more 
than fifty years—I may almost say 
sixty years — of thought on the subject. 
I took a great interest in Jo. Warton’s 
second volume of his essay of Pope, 
when it was published in 1782; and I 
have coolly re-examined my own opi- 
nions an hundred times since, that [ 
might be sure | was not under the 
influence of prejudice. I do not think 
that Jo. Warton has made the most of 
his arguments. His taste was exquisite ; 
but I doubt if he was an original 
thinker. 

I never saw the editions of Bowles 
or Roscoe. 

If it be thought that the subject is 
stale, let it be recollected how very 
important the settlement of the prin- 
ciples it involves is to all poetical cri- 
ticism. Till we are agreed on these 
principles, all judgments on poets will 
be capricious and uncertain. And I 
am willing to hope that my statement 
may contain something more durable 
than ephemeral criticism. 

Nothing is excellent in literary com- 
position but truth—truth in its en- 
larged sensé. Truth will win her way 
at last; and the way which she has 
won she will keep. In criticism, every 
thing of novelty or sharpness, which 
pleases for a moment, is soon found 
false. 

There is scarce any thing original in 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism; and there 
are few things deep. The selection 
was skilful and just, considering the 
author’s early age. But almost the 
whole is abstract and dry. There is 
no eloquence; and it regards more the 
form and technicalities of composition, 
than the soul and the thoughts. The 
versification and language are good, 
on account of the terseness; but not 
always as harmonious and polished 
as they have been supposed to be. 
Like the French school, all the author’s 
attention, as far as regards the matter, 
is turned to the maxims of reason, and 
not of sentiment or imagination. The 
illustrations are moral; scarcely ever 
picturesque. 

There is no enthusiasm, no loftiness, 
no passion, no relation to the phantoms 
of fiction. 

But even on appeal to the judgment, 
the execution is far from perfect. The 
positions are not always consistent with 
each other; but sometimes positively 
contradictory. 

This poem—if poem it may be called 
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—seems to have been first written in 
prose, and then laboriously worked into 
rhymed couplets ; which appear to have 
been composed separately, aod then 
strung together. The consequence is, 
that there is rarely any flow or natural 
association. As the detached fragments 
were composed at different times and 
in different humours; they became 
patches where the suture is apparent. 
They shine most when they are brought 
forward as extracted citations. They 
are often perfect in their way as single 
couplets. But they have in them lite- 
rally no ingredients of poetry except 
the metre ; and sometimes even in these 
the same rhymes recur two, three, and 
even four times in the same page. No 
didactic prose can be more barren and 
cold than the language. 

On a few occasions of his life, 
Pope's feelings seem to have been 
highly excited ; and then he wrote 
like a master-spirit. But he rarely 
rose beyond a state of good common- 
sense. The bent of his intellect was 
ratiocination. His poetical ornaments 
and picturesque illustrations are scant- 
ily supplied ; and even then are often 
vague or trite. We can generally track 
him in the fields of his predecessors. 

A great part of his composition was 
mechanical ; but it was the composi- 
tion of a very intense and skilful artist. 
All he did was the effect of deep study. 
He read with acuteness; he meditated 
judiciously and maturely ; he made the 
thoughts of others his own, by amal- 
gamating them with the fountains of 
his own mind. But still we almost 
always can discern the ingredients 
which were borrowed. He appears 
never to derive the first impulse from 
his own internal movements. 

He was not a dreamer; he had no 
involuntary inspirations. His thoughts 
came slowly and step by step, after 
long brooding upon them. His ob- 
servations upon men and manners 
were discriminative and sagacious. 
He brought to them the lamp of 
knowledge acquired from books and 
conversation, with an inquisitive mind 
and a force of reason. The spleen and 
bitterness of his temper added to his 
intellectual sharpness. 

Shut out by the natural feebleness 
of his frame, and his consequent ill 
health, from the common amusements 
of society, he had leisure to carry the 
culture of his mind to its highest point. 
Always at work, never gliding super- 
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ficially over any topic which presented 
itself to him, the fruits of his toil had 
always a solid value. But, because they 
were highly intellectual, it does not 
follow that they were truly poetical. 

That Pope’s mind was seldom in a 
poetical state, is proved by a Jong set 
of verses, consisting of more than seven 
hundred lines, in which there are so 
few poetical passages. It is of no 
avail to say that the precepts are just, 
and clearly and forcibly expressed, If 
the thought partakes not of the spirit 
of poetry, and if there are no illustra- 
tions, by which what in itself is dry is 
adorned with the halo of that inspira- 
tion, it cannot be poetry. 

Let any one, after the perusal of that 
work, say whether he feels awakened 
into the magic of the elevated humour 
which the genuine muse always pro- 
duces. He may be instructed, and his 
understanding may be improved ; and 
he may be impressed with the convic- 
tion that the author is an enlightened 
and powerful teacher. But there is not 
only a want of imagery and sentiment ; 
there is no grandeur of thought. 

I am quite sure that the subject 
would have afforded a more imagina- 
tive mode of discussion, if the author's 
genius had inclined him to it. But his 
mind was by nature didactic and ab- 
stract. He could reason more readily 
than he could feel ; and he could draw 
his thoughts from books, rather than 
from internal fountains. 

The author might, by exhibiting the 
merits of our greatest poets—as Mil- 
ton, Spenser, and Shakespeare — have 
introduced rich and magnificent pic- 
tures, and sublime thoughts. He might 
have explained how imagination works, 
and what are the proper creations which 
the Muse excites and demands. But in 
the fields of fable he never seems to 
have delighted. All the outline, all 
the facts, and even almost all the sen- 
timents, of the story of Eloisa and 
Abelard, had been already told, and 
were borrowed by him. It is true 
that he gave them a deep colouring, 
because in that particular case he 
seems to have been under the im- 
pression of personal passion. Here, 
therefore, he is eloquent, and rises to 
genuine and noble poetry. But even 
here his imagery is not often very 
minute, and is scarcely ever original. 
He was not a nice observer of the 
scenery of nature: his epithets are 
general, such as an intimacy with 
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language, and a cultivated and ready 
memory, could supply. The com- 
mencement of Eloisa’s epistle is so- 
lemn and grand; but it conveys no 
particular picture ; it has none of that 
distinctness which Spenser, and Shake- 
speare, and Milton, might have taught 
him. But to return to the Essay on 
Criticism, the author ought to have 
shewn what purposes poetical fiction 
best answers, either of pleasure or in- 
struction. When the author dwells, 
not on the matter, but only on the 
rules by which the arts of literary com- 
position are to be managed, he escapes 
from all the nobler parts of his subject. 
And why does he escape? Because 
his skill is greater as an artist than an 
inteliectual inventor. A clear appre- 
hension, a retentive memory, and cool 
judgment, will, with industry, be able 
to gather and express all the rules 
which art in a succession of centuries 
has seen reason to establish; but to 
feel duly, and duly exemplify the bursts 
of past genius, requires other and loftier 
gifts. The age to which Pope was al- 
lotted was an age which, though called 
Augustan, was an age more of propriety 
than of genius—at least so far as re- 
gards poetry. It was copied from the 
feeble and flat model of French lite- 
rature. I believe that at this time 
Milton and Spenser were little read, 
and less relished—that the grand re- 
gions of fiction were considered extra- 
vagant, and perhaps puerile—and that 
witty representations of casual life and 
temporary manners were alone re- 
garded. Dryden was Pope’s model, 
with the French Boileau ; and of the 
ancients, Horace, in his satires and 
epistles. These were not archetypes 
to exalt a fancy naturally weak. They 
seemed made as if precisely to fit the 
inborn aptitudes of Pope’s mind. He 
adopted them in his very boyhood, 
and never afterwards varied from them 
through the whole remainder of his 
life. 

In the first fifty-three verses of the 
Essay on Criticism, there is not one 
line of poetry. Then follow six lines, 
which may be called in some degree 
poetical. There is something of force 
and spirit from line 68 to line 109. 
Again, from line 141 to line 160. 
Again, from line 181 to line 200. 
From line 215, beginning, “ A little 
learning,” down to line 232, has been 
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much praised — perhaps far more than 
it deserves. 

We may here quote the poet’s own 
lines, v. 239: 


‘* But on such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 

Correctly cold, and regularly low— 

That, shunning faults, one quiet tenor 
keep — 

We cannot blame, indeed,— but we may 
sleep.” 

Pope says, at line 297 : 

“True wit* is nature to advantage 
dress’d — 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well 
express'd ; 

Something whose truth convinced at sight 
we find, 

That gives us back the image of our 
mind.” 


The next two lines have a strangely 
imperfect ryhme, “ light” and “ wit.” 
In this page, after “ dress'd” and “ ex- 
press’'d,” recurs “‘express” and “ dress ;”” 
and again, “ express’d” and “ dress'd ;” 
and again, “ best” and “ dress'd.” 

Eighty-two lines, from 384 to 465, 
appear to me flat truisms, expressed in 
the driest phraseology. Then come 
eight poetical lines : 

“« Envy will merit, as its shade, pursue ; 

But, like a shadow, proves the substance 
true : 

For envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes 
known 


The opposing body’s grossness, not its 
own. 


When first that sun too powerful beams 
displays, 

It draws up vapours which obscure its 
rays ; 

But ev'n those clouds at last adorn its 
way, 

Reflect new glories, and augment the 
day.” 

From line 494 to 525, is a passage 
which has something of elevation, sen- 
timent, and eloquence. ‘The praise of 
the ancient critics, beginning at v. 643, 
approaches to the tone of poetry, though 
it has nothing in the matter or thought 
much above commonplace. Then the 
praise of Erasmus, and the revival of 
learning with Leo X., beginning at v. 
653, has an interesting warmth and flow 
of expression. 

The egotism with which the essay 
closes is worthy of a better poem. [| 
cannot agree with Dr. Croly, who pro- 
nounces this composition to be “ one 
continued flow of keen thought and 


* Here “ wit” is used for wisdom or genius; not in its modern acceptation, 











































































































































































































































































































animated poetry.’ I should have sup- 
posed that even the most laudatory 
critic could not have gone further than 
to say that it had poetical patches. It 
does not seem to me that those patches 
are sufficiently numerous to redeem it 
as a poetical work. It is mischievous 
to confound or deteriovate the true in- 
gredients of poetry. That which, how- 
ever just as a position of reason, is a 
mere abstract verity, and is neither 
adorned by fable, nor imagery, nor 
sentiment, and is only conveyed in 
the plainest, even though not vulgar 
words, cannot be poetry. A flower of 
gold-thread, stuck sparingly here and 
there, will not make a web, of which 
nine parts in ten are of common yarn, 
a rich and costly texture—-it will not turn 
“cloth of frieze” into “ cloth of gold.” 

What has been taken to be poetry 
by the best authorities of all nations, 
from the time of Aristotle to this day, 
ought not to be, and cannot be, 
mistaken. 

Dr. Johnson's praise of this poem 
appears to me not only extravagant, 
but utterly unfounded. THe speaks, 
in addition to other merits— which, 
if true, would not be poetical merits — 
of its splendour of illustration; and 
says, that “if Pope had written nothing 
else, it would have placed him among 
the first critics and the first poets, as it 
exhibits every mode of excellence that 
can embellish or dignify didactic com- 
position.” Where is this splendour of 
illustration to be found? I have al- 
teady said that I can rarely, if ever, 
trace it; indeed, for pages together, it 
has no illustrations at all. Johnson 
often expresses himself as if he thought 
that poetry was nothing more than dry 
moral precepts, clothed in smooth and 
correct versification. Johnson, indeed, 
confines the sort of excellence he insists 
upon to didactic composition; but he 
assuredly considers the didactic the 
most valuable class, whereas nothing 
but the predominance of a rich ima- 
gination can make it tolerable poetry. 

Will any one be bold enough to call 
the following commencement of this 
essay poetry : 


*’Tis hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing or in judging ill ; 
But, of the two, less dangerous the offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our 
sense, 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 
fen censure wrong, for one who writes 
amiss. 
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A fool might once himself alone expose ; 
Now one in verse makes many more in 
prose.” 


This may be called good sense ; but 
what is there even of novelty of precept 
in it? It is the baldest of prose. The 
two next lines contain an illustration ; 
but what an illustration ! 


**’Tis with our judgments, as our watches, 
none 
Go just alike ; yet each believes his own.” 


The next illustration is at v. 22, from 
the lines and colourings of painting; 
but a very feeble one. The third illus- 
tration is at v.39, from a mule, “ which 
is neither horse nor ass.” This may be 
called wit, but it is not poetry. Then 
comes a simile from the equivocal in- 
sects inthe Nile. I have already noticed 
that some poetical lines occur at v. 54. 
Next comes, at v. 64, an allusion to the 
ambition of kings, who lose, instead of 
gaining, by their desire of aggrandise- 
ment. The praise of nature, at v. 69, 
is happily and elegantly expressed : 
there is in this passage something of 
the fervour of the Muse. But the illus- 
tration, at v.83, from man and wife, 
and atv. 86, from “ the winged courser,”’ 
are poor and commonplace. 

Some good metaphorical lines occur 
at v.92. But the allusion to modern 
“ pothecaries,” at 109, is low and mi- 
serable. 

The encomium on Homer and Virgil, 
beginning at v. 123, is proper; but of 
no extraordinary merit either in thought 
or language. The following couplet is 
a specimen : 


** Learn hence for ancient rules a just 
esteem : 
s ” 
To copy nature is tu copy them. 


The next comparison is at v. 143, 
between music and poetry, which all 
must admit to be stale. The irregu- 
larities in the scenery of nature are 
brought to exemplify the next precept 
at v. 158. 

At v. 175 comes a simile from the 
discretion of a general commanding an 
army. 

At v. 181 begin twenty lines in a 
tone of just and poetical elevation. 

At v. 225, the simile from the Alps, 
which Johnson pronounces to be “ the 
most apt, the most proper, and the 
most sublime of any in English poetry,” 
is proved by Dr. Warton to have been 
borrowed from Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. 
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I have thus gone through a third of 
the poem, and this is surely a sufficient 
portion by which to judge the rest ; it 
would tire the reader to pursue this 
dissection further. 

As far as regards the matter, the 
author’s purpose is to shew all the 
abuses of criticism, and all the in- 
stances of bad taste—and this he often 
does with great brevity and point; but 
that of which I complain is, that he 
does it in a prosaic way. As an in- 
stance of a cool and discriminative 
judgment in a very young author, it is, 
indeed, a subject of great admiration ; 
but I think that it is the judgment of 
selection, not of origination. Treated 
in the way in which Pope has treated 
this subject, I think that it would have 
formed a better essay in prose than in 
rhyme: unless it be argued that verse 
assists the memory in retaining the 
rules. Even in this regard, it has had 
the effect of often cramping and de- 
meaning the language. 1 suspect that 
his style would have been often richer 
if he had written in prose. The narrow 
space of a couplet often lops off parts, 
and disfigures the form. Pope had a 
mechanical mind, and seldom 


“Snatch'd a grace beyond thereach ofart.” 


He could rarely be warmed into a 
height or a flow. His style —at least 
in this essay — is condensed and snap- 
pish. Many of the rules are so obvious 
and trite, that they do not seem worth 
the trouble of pressing into a couplet. 

Another fault of the piece is this, 
that it is an essay, not on criticism, 
but on critics—on their characters, 
their prejudices, their passions, and 
their motives. It would have been 
far more interesting and instructive to 
have dwelt more on the subjects to be 
criticised. As the author’s attention is 
principally confined to critics on poetry, 
he might have discussed all the various 
kinds of poetry,—the epic, the drama- 
tie, the lyric, the elegiac, the didactic, 
the satiric. But his mind seems to 
have been earliest turned, not to the 
matter, but to the artificial manner of 
writing on it. Nature gave his intellect 
a spirit of examination, and a subtlety 
of distinction, which rather chose to 
probe and analyse, than be carried 
away by general admiration. This 
rarely attends youth, and still more 
rarely genius. 

Such a faculty, however, was well 
suited to the taste of the age in which 
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this essay appeared. It was an age of 
cold correctness ; on which account it 
has been falsely called classical. 

It is astonishing that, after the lofty 

erformances of Milton, in which the 
Muse had taken a more sublime flight 
than even before, the next generation 
should fall back into a strain and taste 
so creeping, flat, and dull. The epoch 
was not wanting in great men, of strong 
and brilliant talents in every public 
department. The age was stirring and 
adventurous. In prose, Addison was a 
model of elegance, grace, imagination, 
and sentiment; Marlborough was the 
splendid star of war; and Somers, 
St. John, and others, shone.in the 
state and the senate. In poetry alone 
was a timid and chastised propriety. 
This was partly the effect of Dryden’s 
predominant reputation ; but still more 
of the peculiar character of Pope’s mind. 
I do not believe that any effort could 
have enabled him to have been an 
author of imaginative invention. He 
drew all the materials of his thoughts 
from external observation. The Essay 
on Criticism proves that the character 
of his intellect was fixed as early as 
the age of twenty. 

It seems to me that Nature intended 
Pope for an abstract moralist and an 
argumentative philosopher ; and that 
mere accident made him a writer of 
verses, and addicted to the labour 
of hitching his thoughts into rhyme. 
Poetry has more to do with feelings 
than with reason; and with feelings 
excited by imagination. It is to change 
the order of things to attempt to raise 
poetical emotion by mere reasoning. 

To begin to act on the offensive 
against literary censors at an age of 
youthful hope, was rather out of place. 
Pope appears to have already antici- 
pated attack, and dreaded misappre- 
hension. This is in consonance with 
what is recorded of the morbidnéss of 
his temper. But he who fears more 
than he hopes, will never do great 
things. The author, who nicely cal- 
culates all the chances against him, 
will be not only chained, but paralysed, 
in all bis exertions. 

If we admit the subject to be proper, 
and the precepts of the writer to be 
correct, are the illustrations as pic- 
turesque and poetical as they could 
have been made? I venture to say 
that the reverse is the case. If Pope’s 
mind had supplied original images and 
spontancous sentiments, they would 
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have not decorated, but enforced his 
positions, in a very different and much 
more attractive manner. Looking solely 
to the product of which he was in search, 
he regarded neither leaves nor blossom ; 
the dry fruit was all he cared for. 

That Johnson, who had estimated the 
genius of Shakespeare with so much 
power and taste, shéuld shew himself 
so blind to the ingredients of poetry in 
the case of Pope, is to me unaccount- 
able. In Shakespeare, he had been 
conversant with rich and beautiful 
fable, and description, and sentiment. 
Almost all he found in Pope was 
“ dry as dust.” Let it be kept in mind 
that my consideration has been here 
confined to the Essay on Criticism. 
I may hereafter examine the other 
essays and poems, which I shall try 
by the same principles : perhaps they 
may stand the test better. But as 
Johnson has pronounced the Essay on 
Criticism a performance which the 
poet never afterwards excelled, it must 
not be complained that I have chosen 
his worst work, or one of his inferior 
works, to exercise my cavils upon. 
It will vainly be denied by the surly 
biographer, that the Essay on Man is 
in a much higher tone. But this se- 
vere and capricious censor was always 
guided in his literary decisions by col- 
lateral and adventitious motives. He 
took an offence at the doctrines and 
philosophy of the Essay on Man; 
whereas his duty was to decide by its 
— execution. Till we have esta- 

lished clear and precise principles, 
by which the nature of poetry is de- 
fined and governed, all judgments upon 
it will be arbitrary and fantastical. It 
is like unfixed laws in civil affairs,— 
misera est servitus ubi lex est vaga et 
ancerta. 

There are some things which prove 
their essence by their very names, as 
well as by the general consent of man- 
kind. Such is poetry—creation is its 
essence; and if this be wanting, no 
other merits can entitle it to higher 
praise than such as belongs to an in- 
ferior quality. Unless, therefore, Pope 
can be shewn to deal in creation, 
Johnson cannot justify, by all his dog- 
matisms, the encomiums of supremacy 
which he has lavished upon him. He 
asks, with an absurd pertness, “ If 
Pope is not a poet, who is?” His 
analysis of the ingredients is not only 
far from exact, but exaggerated. 

There are those censors whose taste 
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may incline them to think that if the 
ingredients of Pope’s mind did not fit 
him to compose what I contend can 
alone make the purest and highest 
class of poetry, yet that they enabled 
him to execute something better. But 
this is a different question. The trial 
must be, not whether Pope’s works are 
better than poetry, but to what rank 
they are entitled as poetry? That Pope 
was a man of vast intellectual power, 
no one can doubt. 

Moral couplets, containing observa- 
tions upon actual life, such as exhibits 
itself to the common view of mankind, 
will be more to the taste of a large 
portion of readers than a display of 
the spiritual world, and of those dim 
regions which imagination delights to 
depict. Common minds can apprehend 
nothing but what their senses present 
to them,— what they can see, and hear, 
and touch, and smell. With whatever, 
therefore, assists them in forming opi- 
nions on these things, they are most 
pleased. There are couplets of Pope, 
which have been on every one’s lips 
from the time that they were first pub- 
lished. Their conciseness, their clear- 
ness, their familiar language, meet the 
daily occurrences of social life. But 
whatever merits these characteristics 
may claim, they are not the merits of 
prime and excellent poetry. Correct 
views of human life, such as daily ex- 
perience teaches to a sound and dis- 
cerning understanding, are an inestim- 
able acquisition ; but they may be 
acquired without genius, and compre- 
hended without taste or feeling. All 
the necessaries of life are within the 
reach of common capacities. We must 
not estimate the value of things by their 
vulgar usefulness, but by their grandeur 
and brilliance. Wisdom, as has been 
said on the highest authority, is the 
fruit of leisure, and not of necessary 
labour. We must not allow the scale 
of excellence to be confounded ; and 
put the arts highest, which are merely 
of popular application. 

Providence has ordained that the 
great body of the people should live by 
other means than by culture of mind ; 
but, nevertheless, the culture of mind 
must take the pre-eminence. The 
visionary wanders away from actual 
existences, and is never content with 
things as they are. But Pope’s whole 
mind was employed upon the scenes 
passing before him: his delight was to 
detect and expose the follies of society ; 
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and he saw no shapes in the clouds of 
ideal goodness and ideal beauty. The 
understanding which is always intent 
upon the errors and the weaknesses of 
humanity, gets a habit of minute ana- 
lysis which is unpropitious to grand 
conceptions. 

But the general reader loves satire, 
and takes more pleasure in the expo- 
sure and ridicule of faults, than in the 
delineation of virtue and grandeur. 
Life is a warfare ; and envy and hatred 
are almost universal passions. If we 
trust too much, aud hope too much, 
we are lost. The characters of Villiers, 
Wharton, and others, in which Pope 
excelled, were drawn from careful and 
acute observation. If we are come 
into this life to think of no world but 
the present, then all this is best. But 
we might spare all these clever exposi- 
tions, without much loss to the exalta- 
tion of our minds and hearts. 

There is a dreadful laceration and 
depression of spirit in reading the 
follies and turpitudes of mankind in 
the contentions of busy life. If Pope 
oelieved in the pictures he drew—and 
no doubt he did believe—he must have 
been always sour, peevish, and un- 
happy. 

In those days poets affected to be 
wits; and were sought at the tables of 
the great, when the difference of ranks 
was much greater than at present. 
They strove, therefore, to make them- 
selves agreeable companions, and to 
be adepts in the manners of the world ; 
instead of nursing, in solitude, noble 
fictions. In all their poetry, therefore, 
we find no romance, no fable; but 
familiar descriptions, and sharp and 
lively moralisms, aiming to be polished 
and piquant. Few of them rose above 
the class of mere versifiers. These 
were authors to whom Johnson was 
taught in his youth to look up, and 
whom his native taste and the struc- 
ture of his mind led him to approve. 
Poetry was intended for lonely con- 
templation, where the noises of society 
and the ambitions of the world never 
enter. But St. John, Harley, Cobham, 
and Burlington, lived in the vortex of 
busy life, and were not likely to relish 
the wild and secluded dreams of ima- 
gination. Pope, therefore, in addition 
to his natural bent, had the incitement 
to write that which would best please 
his patrons. 

These might be reasons why Pope’s 
reputation should stand so high in his 
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life; but all such adventitious advan- 
tages have long since died away: he 
must now be tried by the pure and 
eternal principles of the most exalted 
poetry. But such a reputation, once 
gained, has too many persons interested 
in it to be lightly given up. It flatters 
the worldlings, and gratities the wits. 
Probably, no one will arise who will 
be able to rival Pope in his own de- 
partment; but numerous are those who 
can follow his track at a distance. For 
one who has the faculty of creation, 
hundreds have the faculty of observa- 
tion. The gift of moral reasoning is 
very common; the gift of lofty senti- 
ments is very rare. 

The selfishness of mankind makes 
them love that intellectual sort of cul- 
ture best which teaches them to be 
most skilful in estimating and choosing 
the course of daily life; and, by learn- 
ing the characters of their fellow-beings, 
to know how to protect themselves 
against them—or, perhaps, to over- 
reach them. What, therefore, only 
purifies and elevates the internal move- 
ments of the brain, and ameliorates the 
heart, they receive with comparative 
indifference. Thus, they call Pope’s 
matter sterling ore. 

If we take Pope’s productions for a 
study of man in society, then we do 
well: he is sagacious, pointed, witty, 
elegant, harmonious, and often pro- 
found. Much may be learned from 
him; but more of outward manners 
than of psychological information. 
Perhaps his mind was more occupied 
with the labour and art of expressing 
thoughts in a striking way, than with 
the thoughts themselves. He was often 
content with taking the hints, both of 
opinion and of imagery and illustration, 
from others. He looked to books for 
the purpose of finding matter for his 
own compositions. Ile gathered sug- 
gestions and conversation; and must 
have learned much from those great 
statesmen, so widely engaged in public 
business, with whom he habitually as- 
sociated. But it sometimes happens 
that the point of the language, or the 
decoration of the dress, covers a trite- 
ness of observation. It cannot be denied 
that the poet often deals in truisms. 

Pope has in some of his poems gone 
quite as far as the perfection of art 
can go in the language of versification. 
Witness from v. 267 to v. 280, in the 
first epistle of the Essay on Man. 

Pope’s employment was to reason, 
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and to throw his arguments into coup- 
lets of verse; and he seems to have 
derived his opinions more from argu- 
ment than from sentiment. 1 am my- 
self convinced, that the latter is the 
better guide. It is by the heart and 
the imaginative power that the Muse 
must perform her magic : that the poet’s 
best work is inspiration, and not art, 
cannot be doubted. 

It is on this account that Pope often 
tires those readers who delight in 
Spenser, and Shakespeare, and Milton. 
The most admirable degree of technical 
skill falls far short of the force of nature. 
We look in poets for something super- 
human: the more they are conversant 
with real life, the less reverence we 
have for them. We expect that their 
position should be in a spiritual world. 
Cold heads may preach as much as 
they will about what they call common- 
sense—a sober view of the dictates of 
experience ;- but it is a part of our 
better nature to aspire to more exalted 
regions. A sagacious moralist, an 
acute observer of life and the human 
character, is a wise and praiseworthy 
man; but he is not by those preten- 
sions a great poet. We must not con- 
found and miscall names, and still less 
essences. Such an one may be a poet 
also, but he is not a poet on those 
accounts; and the chances are that his 
deep attention, bent on terrestrial con- 
cerns, will withdraw him from the 
sublimer regions of the air. He must 
be very prejudiced and blind who will 
deny that this was often the case with 
Pope. 

Johnson, to indulge his own hu- 
mours, was resolved to confound one 
excellence with another; but he did it 
in defiance of his own better know- 
ledge. le has shewn, on other occa- 
sions, that no one could analyse the in- 
gredients of intellectual power more 
clearly than he. Discrimination was 
Jobnson’s most prominent faculty ; 
but, unluckily, he had no sensibility, 
and a very imperfect fancy. He, 
theiefcre, chose to laud most that with 
which he was himself most gifted. 

There is nothing which leads to so 
much error, and nothing so disgusting, 
as arbitrary and capricious criticism. 
Unless we can settle incontrovertible 
principles, and abide by them, every 
thing is open to lawless will; and the 
mind of the public is kept in a state of 
constant uncertainty, and all literary 
fame is at the mercy of the envious 
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and malignant. The ancients knew 
distinctly the rules of poetical compo- 
sition, and thus fixed permanently the 
gradations of excellence—-gradations to 
which all future ages have adhered, in 
the credit and fame given to their chief 
poets. No one has questioned the su- 
periority of Homer and Virgil, or 
doubted the exact place due to Horace 
or Lucretius. Pope comes nearer to 
Horace —at least as a didactic and sa- 
tirical, though not as a lyrical, author. 
In lyrics, I think we have no one who 
has much similitude to Horace. Some- 
times Cowley comes nearest to him; 
on the other hand, Cowley has many 
distinct powers and merits from Ho- 
race: indeed Cowley, with some 
faults, is a most original, profound, 
and admirable writer ; but yet better in 
prose than in verse. There is no au- 
thor on whom Johnson’s judgment is so 
ingenious and so just as on Cowley, 
Perbaps it will be observed that the 
biographer’s “ Life of Dryden” is still 
more excellent. But this last, though 
very able, is liable to the same suspi- 
cions of favourable prejudice as that of 
Pope. I consider Dryden superior to 
Pope, because he was more varied, 
and less mechanical; he has more of 
the vigour of intellect, and less of the 
artist. 

In venturing these opinions on 
Pope, which a large poriion of society, 
even of literary society, will deem hy- 
percritical, I am aware of the attacks 
to which I shall expose myself. Late 
critics of reputation have taken a con- 
trary side, and the mass of comment- 
ators will be against me; but I have 
the Wartons — great names— and 
Bowles with me. 

Authorities, however, signify but 
little. Do my criticisms stand upon 
the rock of reason; are they built 
upon experience ; are they founded in 
the indelible character of the human 
heart? If they are, they will not be 
shaken, but will graduatly make their 
way. Truth will always gain her pre- 
dominance at last; and sophistry and 
bad taste will be detected, and thrown 
aside. It will be found that those au- 
thors whose works have survived them 
half a century have deserved to live ; 
and that time is always just in the 
distribution of fame. For a little 
while, fame is uncertain and capri- 
cious. A thousand adventitious cir- 
cumstances operate during a writer’s 
life: the writer’s personal character 
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and influence, and the veering fash- 
ions of the moment; political and re- 
ligious prejudices, and the dictation 
of some temporary leader of the public 
mind. But, at last, the ore is brought 
to the test; and all alloys will be de- 
tected, and thrown off, and leave only 
what is genuine. I have lived long 
enough to see many of those who were 
favourites of the public in my youth 
already cast into utter oblivion. Pope 
has preserved’ his reputation, because 
he was truly an eminent master in his 
own department. 

He who has a decided literary 
genius will, 1 think, pursue the bent of 
nature independent of the fashions of 
his age; but he who is formed by the 
age will die with the age. This, in- 
deed, is a matter of course; the in- 
terest falls with the cessation of its 
cause. What is prompted by exter- 
nal impulses can have no enduring 
strength. Dryden and Pope owed en- 
couragement to the French school ; 
but they would have written nearly the 
same quality of matter if they had lived 
in the time of Spenser and Tasso. 
Daniel was not taught his moral and 
metaphysical turn by Spenser, nor 
Drayton his topographical descriptions, 
nor Raleigh his abstraction of terse and 
solid moral axioms ; each followed the 
native propensities of his own mental 
faculties. They whom the bounty of 
Heaven has not endowed with original 
gifts should never attempt the higher 
departments of literature. 

Pope’s industry must have been in- 
cessant; which, as his life was but one 
prolonged disease, was doubly praise- 
worthy. Even in company his mind 
seemed always bent upon his works, 
and for collecting the materials of the 
designs he had in hand. He was not, 
therefore, ready for conversation, nor 
easily led into the topies he heard started ; 
but yet, when he seemed silent and 
abstracted, often gathered hints which 
had been supposed to pass over: him 
unheeded. 

But he who makes it his business to 
watch obliquities, and see what is ab- 
surd in human manners, has not much 
chance of enjoyment in society. The 
seva indignatio is a comfortless feeling. 
Pope could not, like other poets, de- 
light himself in the fields, and the 
woods, and the grandeur of nature. 
His puny and valetudinary frame would 
not permit him. He sat at table, 
lifted, like a child, on a high chair, 
VOL, XIV. NO, LXXXIV, 
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peevish, snappish, and  sarcastic,— 
jealous of notice, irascible at contra- 
diction, and exacting ready and impli- 
cit obedience to his wants and hu- 
mours. He had the glory of mental 
dominion ; yet he seems never to have 
been placid. 

Yet, what will not men do to be 
blazed to the world in immortal verse ? 
Oxford and Bolingbroke bore his petu- 
lances, and submitted to the attentions 
which he exacted. This was an honour- 
able part of the character of two power- 
ful statesmen, whose figure in history is 
not a little equivocal. In these days, 
poets do not live at the tables of the 
great, unless we except the Anacreon 
of the age. But nobles are not as they 
used to be: the quality of the aristo- 
cracy is utterly changed; and their 
splendour and influence are gone. 
That society is happier for this change, 
it will be difficult to prove. 

In this respect, as well as in the 
tone and colour of his genius, how 
very unlike was Milton to Popel 
Milton lived apart, and had scarce 
any acquaintance with those who are 
called the great. Though he had for 
many years filled a state-office of im- 
portance, he tells us that he had little 
acquaintance with public men; and 
scarce knew his employer, the Pro- 
tector Cromwell. He felt, no doubt, 
that his holy visions were disturbed by 
losing his precious time in the familiar 
intercourse with worldlings, and those 
who were engaged in the coarseness of 
the practical business of life. He per- 
formed his political duties alone, and 
then retreated to his own inspired soli- 
tude. We have not enough recorded of 
Spenser’s life to know his habits ; but, 
though he was familiar with Raleigh, 
and perhaps knew Sydney personally, 
he wrote the Fairy Queen in the savage 
loneliness of an Irish castle, amid 
hordes of barbarians. What reason 
have we to believe that Shakespeare 
ever associated much with rank and 
riches? Ido not say that this was un- 
propitious to the turn of Pope’s genius. 

As solitude must be the lot of many, 
and of some of the most highly en- 
dowed, it is a great injury to moral 
wisdom to depreciate it, or to exalt the 
advantages of a familiar intercourse 
with the more bustling and more 
showy members of the active world. 
These sentiments may be seen best ad- 
vocated in Cowley’s beautiful and wise 
essays, and in Cowper’s Task. 
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It is a vulgar opinion, that we can 
only obtain a knowledge of human 
beings by perpetual intercourse with 
the busy and practical part of man- 
kind. But a sagacious imagination, 
and a watchful intimacy with the in- 
ternal movements of men’s hearts, will 
give more light that ap acquaintance 
of a long earthly existence, with all 
that can be seen in the external cha- 
racters of those who form the active 
movers in the business and strifes of 
the public stage. 

Whoever spends much of his time 
in company, gets a habit of idle and 
wandering thought. The variety of 
statements, and variety of opinions, 
which he hears, confound his under- 
standing : he is content to satisfy him- 
self with false movements; and gets 
rid of the puzzle of one set of ideas 
by transferring himself into another. 
Retired contemplation keeps him in 
one track ; and, if his conclusions are 
not always right, they are at least 
consistent. 

The delineation of living manners, 
and the exposure of the vices of the 
age, are useful and instructive; but I 
suspect that they may be better done in 

rose than in verse. The Muse, who 
ae grandeur and beauty, shrinks from 
deformity and angry vindictiveness. 

The sensibility to the magnificence, 
and extreme fairness and grace, of the 
face of nature, is a high virtue. As 
long as we wander in the free and 
fragrant air, under a clear but not 
burning sunshine, we have an inex- 
pressible delight in the consciousness 
of existence. And this delight is good- 
ness, and gratitude, and devotion. The 
poet whom nature has not gifted with 
this sensibility is of a mean order ; 
and he who, himself endowed with 
this taste, can impart it to others, and 
raise in their bosoms a portion of his 
own enthusiasm, is a mighty magician, 
and a benefactor to mankind in their 
most exalted essence. To what extent 
Pope deserves this praise all nice dis- 
cerners can estimate. He took more 
pleasure in the artificial habits of con- 
ventional society. 

Johnson’s joy was to move in the 
crowded streets of London, and rouse 
himself by the battle of varied conver- 
sation. His gloom and spleen could 
not endure the leisure and quiet of 
solitude. He admired most, therefore, 
whatever exercised the acuteness of the 
understanding. Of this exercise he 
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found ample materials in the writings 
of Pope. 

Johnson has done more to confirm 
and authorise that love for the meaner 
departments of poetry, which the mul- 
titude naturally prefer, than any other 
critic. And this is one reason why his 
Lives of the Poets have held their place 
in the market. The mob live for the 
world, and care not for the connexions 
which rise above the world: the neces- 
sities of looking for daily means of 
subsistence leave them no leisure for 
idealisms. Moreover, the generality 
of minds are matter-of-fact minds. 
But poets are to draw pictures of 
mankind rather as they ought to be 
than as they are. 

After all, Pope is not exact—he 
very commonly deals in exaggerations ; 
his characters are frequently overdrawn, 
for the purpose of effect. Many of them 
are delineations of temporary manners ; 
and these lose all interest when fashions 
change. Nothing is of permanent value 
but that which belongs to our general 
nature. Milton’s subjects were too 
high for the petty peculiarities of so- 
ciety, time, and country; and to these 
Shakespeare, in his dramas, paid little 
attention. His portraits are from man 
in his universal forms and feelings ; 
whether an ancient Roman, or a Plan- 
tagenet and Tudor hero or courtier. 

The perusal of Pope’s works does 
not make one happy. We do not love 
to brood upon the errors, and passions, 
and ridiculous vanities of our fallen 
condition. Beings of grand and gene- 
rous scope wish to wander away into 
regions of fiction, which are of a more 
congenial character. We would be 
taken out of ourselves, and our ter- 
restrial bondage. 

In this consists the moral wisdom of 
the highest class of poets ; and it isa 
spiritual and heaven-ascending wisdom. 
Were it necessary for all to live in the 
degrading strife of vulgar business, it 
would be otherwise: for there petty 
watchfulness, mean craft, and flagitious 
deception, as well as hard-heartedness, 
are necessary ; and whoever lifts his 
eyes from the ground is sure to fall 
into a pit, laid for him by avarice, 
envy, or malice. 

But Providence has permitted society 
to form itself, in the course of time, 
into gradations, of which the chief po- 
sitions are places of dignity and inde- 
pendent leisure. Among these ought 
to be found the lights of genius and 
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philosophy. Had life no ornaments, 
did imagination give no ideal colours 
to it, it would be too dreary and dull 
to be endured. 

What is reason, unless it has mate- 
rials to act upon ? and the best of these 
materials are supplied by imagination 
and sentiment. This, however, will 
not be conceded by the common-sense 
commentators. 

1 have already said something upon 
Gray in this epistle, and would wish to 
conclude it by saying a little more. 

As the quantity of Gray’s composi- 
tions is so small, it may seem that he 
cannot afford matter for much criti- 
cism; but this, I think, is not the case. 
Whatever he has written is all essence. 
It has not the copiousness and richness 
of fable, nor enters much into the re- 
gions of imagination; but is almost 
entirely moral and descriptive. This 
may be attributed to the age in which 
the author lived, which was an age of 
tameness and elegant propriety. Ti- 
midity was among Gray’s defects ; and 
he did not like to run the hazard of 
going beyond the fashion or spirit of 
theday. Gray’s topics are all import- 
ant, and go o the human heart in its 
soberest and best moments. They are 
delivered with a concise and mellow 
vigour, and never load the memory ; 
they are never extravagant or fantastic, 
but have always a philosophic and re- 
ligious truth ; they have the calm and 
contemplative melancholy of patient 
wisdom. 

It is true that, in the highest rank of 
poetry, there is something too warm and 
enthusiastic for chastised and experi- 
mental philosophy ; therefore I may be 
forgiven for saying that Gray never 
reached that highest rank. But I do 
not believe that he is the less popular 
on that account. The. great mass of 
mankind are unfitted by their occupa- 
tions, their selfish interests, and, per- 
haps, by their inborn nature, for enjoy- 
ments of pure idealism. It may be 
said that the poet’s two great odes rise 
into the regions of fiction; but if it be 
fiction, it is historic or illustrative fic- 
tion. They are too much laboured,— 
too mechanical and artist-like. In the 
** Progress of Poesy” there is no natu- 
ral association of ideas; they are 
patched together so abruptly that we 
cannot easily follow them, and are 
obliged to exercise our recollection, 
and to consult notes. Every where 
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splendid passages occur, but they do 
not form parts of one stream. 

Gray’s habits of composition were 
not suited to that sort of poetry which 
at once blazes upon the imagination. 
He wrote slowly, and pruned, and cor- 
rected, and polished. In the fatigue 
of toilsome workmanship the freshness 
and energy of the ideas evaporate. 

No one knows historically what were 
Shakespeatre’s habits of composition ; 
but I cannot doubt but he struck off 
his thoughts, sentiments, and descrip- 
tions at once; and never, when once 
committed to paper, or conceived, at- 
tempted to alter them: and hence it is 
that they strike the reader's intellect, 
or bosom, or fancy, instantaneously. 
The best words are those which rise 
consentaneously with the idea; words 
which are forced into their places are 
comprehended with pain. 

Gray was a man ofa powerful native 
genius, but whom a technical education 
had somewhat damped and lowered. 
His erudition weighed down his inborn 
fire. He chose, sometimes, rather to 
rely upon his memory than on the stores 
which the rich original fountain of his 
intellect would have supplied ; and he 
placed before him models when he 
should have drawn from invention. 
He would have been more happy if he 
had trusted more to himself ; his spirits 
would have been higher, and he would 
have found more enjoyment in literary 
occupation. To do only what others 
have done gratifies us but feebly: to 
know all that has been already taught 
is not satisfactory ; because, if we can- 
not form opinions of our own, how shall 
we know what master is most to be re- 
lied on. In this case our ideas can 
never be fixed, except by a servile re- 
liance on authority chosen by accident. 

The fashion of the age has taken up 
a contempt for poetry. It is a bad 
symptom of the moral mind of the 
people, who thus prove themselves to 
have become sensual and gross. 

It is the democratic spirit,— the as- 
cendency gained by low-born and un- 
educated people,—the brawl of factious 
politics,—the intriguing activity of de- 
sperate adventurers,—the general dis- 
tress among the higher classes,—the 
vast and Jewish influence of the Stock 
Exchange,— which have effected this 
downfal of the loftier pleasures of the 
mind. The public, therefore, feel no 
interest but in matters of fact; and 
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those such only as have a temporary 
attraction or use. They read scarce 
any thing but newspapers, or vulgar 
pamphlets on the factious politics of 
the day, except the trash under the 
name of novels, furnished to females 
by the circulating libraries, which ob- 
tain no favour unless they are corrupt, 
extravagant, or an outrage to all good 
taste. 

I do not entirely admire the cold 
decency of Gray’s own age; its fearful 
and philosophic propriety never soared 
“ extra flammantia mania mundi.” 
Gray’s desponding melancholy was a 
morbid disease: his causes of unhap- 
piness were reflections on the past ; 
for the present he had no ground of 
complaint. His boyhood had been 
miserable, in consequence of his fa- 
ther’s cruelty and extravagance. In 
his manhood he was in a state of easy 
independence, living amid the luxury 
of literature, free from all family cares 
and all worldly vexations, or the con- 
suming passions of ambition and ri- 
valry,— innocent, virtuous, peaceful, 
susceptible to the highest degree of all 
the beauties and all the grandeurs of 
nature,—apprehensive, erudite, con- 
templative, profound, accurate, and 
ready in memory,—with a just scorn 
of all the gauds and all the fooleries of 
the world,—a lover of all arts, and ex- 
quisitely skilful in them. To him life 
ought to have been a Paradise, but for 
his spleen and melancholy. 

Ilis most perfect poem is, by uni- 
versal consent, his Elegy. This is, in 
its ownclass, unimitated and inimitable. 
But let us precisely discriminate of 
what kind its merits are. They are 
not those of imagination and fiction; 
they are all drawn from observation 
and experience,--from the scenery of 
nature open to the eyes, and from the 
internal movements of the heart. A 
large portion of the sentiments may be 
found scattered about in other poets ; 
but never in the same natural and hap- 
py combination, nor expressed with 
the same lucidness and harmony, But 
the concurrence of those sentiments 
with those of preceding writers does 
not prove that they were borrowed. It 
appears to me that they rose un- 
prompted in Gray’s own mind; but 
that when so risen the poet’s rich 
memory sometimes recalled to him si- 
milar thoughts in others, and that he 
occasionally aided his expression by 
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them. I confine these particular re- 
marks to the Elegy. I do not think 
that this was the process in most of his 
other compositions. 

There is an entire unity in the 
Elegy: all the parts are harmonious 
and inseparable parts of one whole; 
the complete outline must have flashed 
upon the poet at once. Some one 
propitious evening of contemplation 
and unbroken preponderance, or, ra- 
ther, utter dominion of rich but melan- 
choly inspiration, must have stamped 
the whole at one impression. Nature 
spoke from the fulness of a noble and 
sensitive, but moral and philosophic, 
heart and intellect. No composition 
of warm and picturesque poetry can be 
found in which, like this, there is not a 
single strained thought, not one ex- 
travagant image, not one affected feel- 
ing, not one forced and over-coloured 
expression. The chasteness and grace 
of every part has the last degree of 
finish. There is nothing at which the 
most frigid advocate for sober truths 
can cavil. Yet this is combined with 
the most brilliant glow of poetical tints. 

Scarcely any fine poetry is else- 
where to be found which does not 
sometimes overstep the modesty of 
nature. Overwrought descriptions oc- 
cur in our best poets,—not, indeed, 
frequently, because whatever is over- 
wrought is very faulty, and the poet 
who deals much in it must be of an 
inferior class. 

I cannot find a single image in 
Gray’s poems which every observer of 
nature may not behold without the 
smallest light of imagination ; not that 
every observer does behold it, because 
too many are dull and purblind. But 
Gray’s beauty consists not merely in 
the image presented by its most pictu- 
resque features, but by the sentiment 
he teaches the reader to associate with 
it. Those sentiments are always just, 
affecting, and instructive: there is no 
innocent, contemplative, and feeling 
bosom which they do not deeply 
touch ; none but would be ashamed to 
own the chords of their heart too hard 
for them. Had the ideas here re- 
flected been somewhat more visionary 
and immaterial, they could not have 
been palpable to the common herd of 
mankind. I am not sure that the very 
highest minds are always fitted for the 
most exalted kinds of poetry. They, 
then, are willing to rest upon the solid 
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earth,— to rely on moral experience, 
and to be content with the objects 
which their senses present to them. 

Gray had no enthusiasm, unless the 
splendid patches of language in the 
two great odes be called enthusiasm. 
[lis imagination was always under the 
control of his reason; he had a sober 
judgment, and a conscientious love of 
calm reflection. His philosophic mind 
never allowed itself to be led away by 
glittering and delusive lights. But 
this was rather a check to his genius 
than an aid to it; it restrained him 
from entering on those regions of pos- 
sibility where a poet’s chief magic lies. 

Invention is the mighty and divine 
charm ; all copies from reality are 
comparatively flat. In the ode on 
Eton College, which consists of moral 
thoughts, there is nothing which is not 
sufficiently obvious. The poetry, there- 
fore, must consist in the language; and 
in what does this lie? Mainly in the 
personification of abstract ideas,—such 
as, “‘ Ambition this shall tempt to rise.” 
In those there is nothing very new; 
but the picturesqueness is given by the 
epithets: there is not much metaphor, 
nor is it recondite and unexpected. If 
there is fancy in the delineation of the 
figures and the grouping, there is no 
invention. 

I think there is little in Gray of “ the 
dim-discovered tracts of mind” of 
which Collins speaks in one of his 
odes. He is never metaphysical, aud 
never obscure ; but his want of that 
enthusiasm of which I have spoken 
rarely allows him to reach the highest 
point of eloquence. Those bursts by 
which a blaze of new light is thrown 
rarely occur. 

W hat are the descriptions and what 
the moral instructions conveyed by this 
“ Ode on Eton College?” That the 
scenes where we have passed our 
childish days have a peculiar charm 
for us,—that they remind us of the 
joys of that careless age, and revive 
those pleasures in us,—that we wish to 
bring back pictures of those various 
amusements which then occupied our 
hours of play,—that at that time our 
spirits were lively and our sleep light, 
—and that we then had no presages of 
the evils which attend our future life; 
but that it is necessary to warn the young 
where misfoitunes lie in ambush for 
them ; and many of these he enume- 
rates, as the fury passions,-— anger, fever, 
shame, love, jealousy, envy, care, de- 
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spondence, and sorrow. That ambi- 
tion shall delude them to rise, only to 
bring a more disastrous fall,—that 
falsehood and unkindness shall mock 
their tears, and remorse shall sting 
them, and madness shall torture them, 
—that in old age all sorts of diseases 
shall pain and consume them. That 
not only the feeling shall suffer for the 
miseries of others, but the hard- 
hearted fortheirown,—that all mankind 
are equally born to trouble. The poet 
then ends with a recall of his advice 
to caution youth, by giving this fore- 
knowledge; and exclaims that it is 
better to enjoy our ignorance as long as 
we can. 

Now, certainly, all these doctrines 
have nothing of discovery or novelty 
in them. The discriminative language 
by which each separate passion is cha- 
racterised is the attraction on which 
this ode must rely; if it be not in its 
plaintive and sentimental tone, which, 
perhaps, is the more striking spell of 
the two. I think that Collins would 
have made these figures of the passions 
and the fiends of evil more distinct 
and spiritualised beings, and would 
have put them more into action. I 
doubt whether Gray ever brought forth 
the whole of his true and inborn 
strength : he always wrote under tram- 
mels ; the ghosts of his Etonian models, 
of his classical predecessors, always 
stood frowning before him: he never 
could get out of his mind the rules of 
art. 

It yet will be asked, What more 
could have been done than has been 
done? A lyric, it will be said, is too 
short to allow space enough for a 
fable : it was not so with the romantic 
poets; the compositions of the trouba- 
dours were almost always narrative. 
Even the modern ode of Collins “ on 
the Passions” is a fable; Gray’s own 
ode, “ The Bards,” is a fable; Dry- 
den’s ** Alexander's Feast” is a fable ; 
T. Warton’s “ Grave of King Arthur” 
is a fable. 

Gray’s rich, cultivated, and enlarged 
mind dealt in generalisations; and, 
though he loved imagery, was always 
more intellectual than material in its 
taste and tendencies. He always in- 
fused a great mixture of the didactic 
into his compositions. He never 
wrote in a fictitious character; his 
odes on * Spring,” “ Eton College,” 
and “ Adversity,” and his * Elegy,” 
are all in the same individual tone, 
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feeling, and state of mind; and are 
evidently the undisguised outpourings 
of the same afflicted heart. 

In a state of sorrow and mental de- 
pression we are not much inclined to 
invent. Gray did not make much use 
of similes in description; in which re- 
gard Cowper has now and then ex- 
hibited a happy power, as iv this 
noble passage from the book of the 
Lask (* the Winter Morning Walk”) : 


“ ’Tis morning, and the sun with ruddy 


orb 

Ascending fires the horizon; while the 
clouds, 

That curved away before the driving 
wind, 


More ardent as the disk emerges more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze 
Seen through the leaf less wood,” 


This sort of simile has the merit of 
being somewhat Miltonic. But Cow- 
per sometimes lowers the tone of his 
poetry too much by imagery a little 
too familiar,—a fault which mars the 
verses of Goldsmith and Crabbe; and 
which, whatever some critics may pre- 
tend, is a decided defect of taste, if not 
of genius. 

We can always imagine ideal per- 
fections capable of being reached by 


Mr. Grant, the perpetrator of this 
book, is infinitely complimentry to 
us, and we are grateful accordingly. 
“ Fraser’s contributors,” he says, 
“are numerous and talented. They 
are a little literary republic of them- 
selves. I am satisfied there is no 
other periodical whose contributors are 
better acquainted with each other, or 
who are more united in principle and 
purpose. They are quite a harmonious 
body; it would do Robert Owen’s 
heart good to see them ; they all play 
into each other’s hands, and all feel a 
personal interest in the fortunes of the 
Magazine. They are a happy bro- 
therhood, living in a world of their 
own, and pitying, and despising, and 
abusing every one who lives £ in the 
world we call ours;’ viz. the world 
which is beyond the confines of their 
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genius, which, in fact, not one in cen- 
turies has attained. This may lead to 
a severity of criticism which many wil! 
blame. It will, probably, be observed, 
that all which can be said about Gray 
has been often said already; yet, as he 
is a model of composition, the public, 
mind ought to be kept uponhim. My 
own taste would rather have inclined 
me to wish he had been less artificial. 
Life is not long enough, and affairs are 
too multiplied, to allow of too much 
nicety and minute labour. We should 
not waste our time on superfluous pains. 
It may be said to have been only an 
innocent amusement ; but amusements 
which exhaust time are not innocent. 
We came into the world for effective 
and not fruitless work. It is said, 
** qui cito dat bis dat.” It is the same 
with work,—“ gui cito facit bis facit.” 
Almost all who have written well have 
written much, and quickly. 

Gray had an affectation of despising 
authorship. It was a petty and un- 
magnanimous affectation. I cannot 
admit it to have been a mistaken hu- 
mility in himself. He did not want 
self-opinion, nor reliance on his own 
knowledge or talent. He was not 
easily pleased with others, and cer- 
tainly was not dazzled by admiration. 





snug little planet. I can have no per- 
sonal inducement to speak favourably 
of the literary colony who love and 
worship ‘ Recrna,’ and bask in the 
sunshine of her smiles. My last two 
works were somewhat roughly handled 
by ‘ her majesty,’ and, possibly, this 
one may fare still worse. There will 
be no harm though it should; but 
—there is no use in denying it— 
Fraser’s contributors are a_ set of 
choice spirits, learned, clever, and 
witty.” 

What can we do in return for this 
extravagant eulogy, unless render back 
such compliment as is in our poor 
power to bestow? Mr. Grant’s book 
fare ill at our hands! Impossible! 
We intend to praise him in the highest 
degree, and in a style which the most 
fastidious follower of Mina, Zumala- 
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carregui, Lord Palmerston, or Jack 
Scroggins, could not consider savage. 
As is our custom, we draw it mild. 

Why should we not! Mr. Grant 
has occasioned us an immensity of fun. 
His book is like Lady Blessington’s, 
“a Book of Beauty.” In every page 
there is that which serves to divert, to 
amuse, and to instruct. To divert, 
because there is something irresistibly 
laughable in the pretension to know- 
ledge which does not exist ; to amuse, 
because there is much to please in the 
blundering assumption of an acquaint- 
ance with secrets at which the author 
could never even guess; and to in- 
struct, because the exhibition of human 
folly is a thing which must lead us to 
think upon the fallen situation of all 
human intellect, never rendered so 
pregnant with moral as when the 
exhibitor revels in the dream-land of 
self-satisfaction. 

Ulysses, in the Odyssey, says, — for 
Mr. Grant’s sake we do not quote the 
Greek, —“* Whit first, what last, what 
middle, shall we relate?” and the same 
idea comes over our minds in reading 
The Great Metropolis. We for seve- 
ral years belonged to a club in Field 
Lane, Holborn, of which, what Horace 
would call the conditio vivendi, was, 
that each gentleman belonging to the 
club should, after paying the prelimi- 
nary sum of twopence (* tuppunce,” as 
Feargus O’Connor calls it), prod into 
the pot with a three-pronged harpoon 
for a chance of the contents. One 
evening we fished up a turkey, ano- 
ther time we speared the fragment 
of a haggis. A purloined partridge 
from the poultry shop opposite some- 
times rested upon our prong ; at less 
fortunate moments our lot might be no 
more than a particle of purchased 
potato. Ina similar manner now, we 
dip into the literary pot, and, behold, 
what sticks to our harpoon is a metro- 
politan goose! which goose we now 
proeeed to place on our dissecting- 
table. 

Mr. Grant's first volume contains 
seven chapters, headed severally, 1. 
General Characteristics ; 2. The Thea- 
tres; 3. The Clubs; 4. The Gaming 
Houses; 5. Metropolitan Society — 
the Higher Classes; 6. The Middle 
Classes; 7. The Lower Classes. His 
second volume contains eight chapters 
on the following subjects: —1. The 
Newspaper Press— Morning Papers ; 
2. Evening Papers ; 3. Weekly Papers ; 
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4. General Remarks; 5. Parliamentary 
Reporting ; 6. Periodical Literature — 
The Quarterly Reviews ; 7. The Month- 
lies; 8. Weekly Journals. We will 
take these in order. 

His first chapter is on the “ General 
Characteristics of the Great Metro- 
polis.” He gives us, in it, the inform- 
ation that it is of “ amazing extent,” 
and that the best way to go from 
Hyde Park Corner to Poplar is 
“through Oxford Street, Holborn, 
Newgate Street, Cornhill,” &c. &c.! 
which, to those who consult our friend 
Fraser’s admirable map of London, 
will appear somewhat astonishing. 
He then quotes the census of 1831, 
and tells us, that nearly 2,600,000 
people live in houses * almost all of a 
dark brown colour. The only excep- 
tions are the churches, which are built 
of Portland and other stone.” From 
this we learn, that all the houses, er- 
cepting churches, have very dirty faces. 
We next learn, that Regent Street is 
covered with “a certain cement,” and 
that “ most cf the public buildings are 
chiefly formed of granite,”—the only 
** public buildings” in London “ form- 
ed of granite” being Waterloo and the 
New London Bridges! He kindly 
throws out advice, and shews how we 
may escape a crack on the sconce for 
impertinence, by hinting, that we “ have 
hardly ever to push any one aside” 
when walking the streets, which, he 
informs us, are * crowded with cab- 
riolets, hackney coaches, &c. &c.” He 
calculates that 100,000 persons per 
diem pass along Cheapside, whilst “one 
may, for example, enter Gower Street, 
and look nearly a mile before him 
without seeing above three or four in- 
dividuals.” Can this be the case, when 
we recollect that the illustrious univer- 
sity of Stinkomalee is at the end of it! 
He has ascertained, by experiment 
doubtless, that “ you may, if you 
please, walk on all-fours in the public 
streets, without any one staying to be- 
stow a look upon you;” and that there 
are no robberies or outrages in London, 
which is (consequently, we suppose) 
“ the healthiest metropolis in the 
world.” He gives the fiat of his ap- 
proval to all districts west of Leicester 
Square, being deemed “ fashionable ;” 
meaning thereby, we presume, Oxenden 
Street, Coventry Court, and the rural 
retreats situated between Wardour Street 
and Regent Street! He has, moreover, 
counted up his countrymen, and tells 
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us that there are 130,000 Scotchmen 
in London —*“ Ma conscience !” as the 
Baillie said. We are informed, that 
cabs and cabmen become “ dispirited 
from sheer exhaustion,” and that you 
may bawl at the top of your lungs to a 
friend walking arm in arm with you, 
without the slightest chance of being 
heard. After this, Mr. Grant concludes 
his preliminary chapter with a bit of 
sentimentality. He stations himself on 
the top of St. Pauls (“480 feet above 
the general level of the metropolis’’), 
and becomes in idea one who, 


“ A king, sat on the rocky brow 
That looks o’er sea-born Salamis ;’”’— 


and Mr. Grant weeps with Xerxes! 

Chapter II. is on “ the Theatres ;” 
which, he says, it would be ** an un- 
pardonable omission to pass over in 
silence :” accordingly, we have a few 
words stretching over only eighty-four 
pages! The first piece of information 
that meets us is, that there is “ many 
a hungry belly and ragged back among 
the host of the unwashed in the upper 
galleries of Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den, &c. &e.” Not having had the 
same opportunities of ascertaining this 
fact, we cannot gainsay it, but it seems 
rather a libel upon “the gods.” After 
noticing Miss Helen Faucit, Miss F. 
Kemble, and Mr. Denvil, he intro- 
duces us to the King’s Theatre. Lere 
we find “ Lord John Russell relieved 
from the toils of office, and disposed 
to enjoy the pleasures of the opera,” 
wishing to go into the country, and 
therefore making a bargain with Mr. 
Sams to take his box off his hands, as 
he knows “ too much the value of money 
to pay for what he cannot occupy!” 
We then “ go in full dress” to the 
King’s Theatre on a drawing-room day, 
which we find is “ absolutely dazzling 
to behold.” Next comes a little bit of 
puritanism directed against the ballet, 
and Grant Thorburn’s opinion is quot- 
ed, he being represented to have said, 
that, ** sooner than consent to make 
such an exhibition of themselves, the 
American women would encounter 
death in any of its forms.” We respect 
our friend Grant Thorburn, or “ Lawrie 
Todd,” too much to say any thing as 
to his qualifications for giving an 
opinion on such a subject; but we may 
remark, that Mile. Celeste has been in 
America some years, where she has 
eleared upwards of 50,000 dollars, and 
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that the Yankees will not part with 
her. 

After a description of the manner in 
which an adventurer can mancuvre 
himself into the lesseeship of the Opera 
House, for which, doubtless, Messrs. 
Ebers, Laporte, and others, will feel 
very grateful, we have one of the most 
impudent caricatures of what happens 
in high life, that was ever conceived by 
vulgarity, and penned by ignorance. 
But, as we shall have to expose this 
“ random reporter” in detail when we 
come to his description of what he is 
pleased to designate “ the Higher 
Classes,” we will let the thong rest 
awhile on this point,—and, besides, we 
said we would draw it mild! Mr. 
Grant’s “ recollections ” of the Theatres 
Royal Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
are indeed “ random.” It is clear that 
he has never been behind the scenes; 
and the affectation of knowledge of the 
entries in the treasurer’s book will 
amuse our good friend, William Dunn, 
not a little, as well as the information 
that “ the theatre could not be got let 
as it used to be!” But we meet with 
an opinion which proves that this writer 
is as good a recorder of fact as he is 
an expositor of human nature. “ It is 
now beginning to be considered a spe- 
cies of vulgarity of which no lady or 
gentleman of refined taste should be 
guilty, to be present during the repre- 
sentation of any of Shakespeare’s plays.” 
It is clear that Mr. Grant, in wishing 
to avoid this “ vulgarity,” and to be 
considered “a gentleman of refined 
taste,” has never gone near either Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden this season, or 
he would know that Shakespeare 
but how should he know any thing 
about Shakespeare? Yet it is evident, 
that he thinks himself the wearer of 
the bard of Avon’s mantle—nay, we 
would wager that Mr. Grant himself 
has perpetrated a play, for listen to his 
monody over his own fate: ‘* And if 
there be a latent Shakespeare of the 
present day, one of surpassing dramatic 
genius, he is inevitably destined to re- 
main concealed so long as the existing 
false dramatic taste prevails.” Poor 
Mr. Grant! But if we have any in- 
terest with Bunn—and we have a little 
—we will ask him to rummage the 
“ condemned cell,” as the cupboard in 
the manager’s room is called, and draw 
forth thy hidden glory into light. 

We cannot trace this unfortunate 
writer through all his theatrical blun 
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derings—his knowledge of the dressing- 
rooms of prima-donnas; his experience 
of the fact that there is now a half- 
price at the Haymarket ; his conviction 
that Arnold really did lose money at 
the Lyceum ; his King’s Place remi- 
niscences of the “ excellent local situa- 
tion” of Braham’s theatre; his praise 
of the fair widow’s * fortunate choice 
of pieces ” at the Olympic ; his opinion 
that battles, &c. are as well done at 
Astley’s, as in Hyde Park or at Water- 
loo; and his intimate acquaintance 
with the neighbourhood of the Victoria, 
the Surrey, and the Pavilion theatres : 
nay, we must perforce pass by his 
episode relative to the ‘* damning” of 
The Fortune of War at Covent Garden 
theatre, of the effectors of which it is 
probable he can exclaim, * pars magna 
fui.” It is all very immensely fine ;— 
our readers may take our word for this, 
for we have actually read through it. 
But he has been guilty of one great 
omission. In his notice of the theatres 
of “ the great metropolis,” he has never 
mentioned the glory of * Bartlemy ”— 
Ricnarpson’s! falas! that great ma- 
nager has yielded to his fate!] Per- 
haps he desires to forget the education- 
home of early years; if so, he is very 
ungrateful, for it is no secret that Mr. 
Grant used to be a splendid tumbler, 
and perfectly unrivalled at. grinning 
matches ; and, in spite of the apparent 
ingratitude of his book, it gives us 
pleasure to learn than he has mounted 
acrape for the memory of his defunct 
master. 

We now come to “ the Clubs,” 
where, it would seem, Mr. Grant has 
picked up a quantity of information 
from the waiters and porters, for it is 
very clear that he never got beyond the 
vestibule of any one of them. The value 
of this information is great; for in- 
stance, he tells us that White's club is 
Whig ; and that “ the grand qualifica- 
tion for the Carlton is,” as this elegant 
writer expresses himself, “‘ the having 
the entrance-money, 10/. 10s., in your 
pocket, a good coat on your back, and 
your being known to be a person who 
will go the whole hog in conversation.” 
We regret to say, that in consequence 
of that unreasonable and aristocratic 
demand of a clean coat, Mr. Grant has 
no chance of ever being elected a 
member. 

We cannot sufficiently admire the 
industry with which this “ random” 
writer has pried into the pecuniary af- 
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fairs of the different clubs; nor can 
we adequately extol his impudence in 
publishing them, unless we say that it 
and his ignorance are co-ordinately 
measureless. He asserts that the Carl- 
ton club subscribed 20,000/. toward 
the last contest for Middlesex; coupling 
with it the assertion, that the members 
did this, but would not pay their poor 
tradesmen. 

“ To give,” says Mr. Grant, “ 5001. 
to serve a party purpose, while poor 
tradesmen, almost with tears in their 
eyes, appeal to them time after time, 
without effect, for the payment of a bill 
of a few pounds, is quite compatible 
with Tory notions of honesty: so it is, 
I regret to add, in too many instances 
with those ofthe Whigs.” This is deal- 
ing with equal justice indeed! But 
what of the Radicals? Why, Mr. 
Grant forgets his own report of a case 
before the Kingsgate Street Court of 
Requests, where the following strong 
definition was given by a defendant of 
the three parties. “ You see there’s 
three ways of paying. There’s your 
reg’lar Tory, he says at once, ‘ I wont 
pay, slap. Then there’s your dirty, 
sneaking, snivelling Whig, he ‘ pro- 
merses for to pay;’ and then there’s 
your hout and hout Radical, he says — 
* Vy, I did pay.” 

Proceeding, we have a long eulogy 
upon the “ Reform Club,” or “ Hole 
in the Wall,” which is evidently a pet 
of Mr. Grant’s. He is “ the fond ally” 
of the Dukes of Sussex, Grafton, Bed- 
ford, &c. &c., and * all the members 
of Lord Melbourne's administration !” 
We learn the very interesting fact, that, 
* occasionally are seen at dinner in it 
the Duke of Cleveland, the Earl of 
Essex, and other distinguished noble- 
men ;” and that “ the Tail” get their 
food at about one shilling a head 
*¢ during the sitting of Parliament.” 

But, in the midst of this panegyric, 
comes the fatal case of Cornelius 
O’Brien, member for Clare. After 
having been tolerably robbed, this gen- 
tleman, who, for his sins, is destined to 
be one of “ the Tail,” thought it full 
time to become restive,and sundry rag- 
men, crockery-ware factors, tobacco- 
pipe makers, spittoon dealers, pewter- 
spoon moulders, porter-pot twisters, 
shag and pig’s-tail duffers, gin-spinners, 
tripe-sellers, and others of the principal 
merchants who supplied the ordinary 
necessaries, and the prime luxuries of 
the club, have come down on the un- 
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fortunate Cornelius,as being one of the 
few solvent men of the concern. As he 
resists this with a spirit worthy of the 


mother of the Gracchi, or the father of 


alchemy, the details are highly inter- 
esting, and we recommend them to the 
attention of Mr. Grant for the next 
edition of his work, if, now that the age 
of miracles is generally considered to 
have passed, so marvellous an event 
happens to take place. 

The scene at the Literary Union, 
“ which,” Dr. Wade says, “* was the 
richest ‘ flare-up’ he ever witnessed,” 
is described, with a minuteness that 
might have led us to suppose that 
Mr. Grant must have been a super- 
numerary flunky on the occasion, if 
it was not false from first to last. 
“The Oxford and Cambridge Club” 
gives him an opportunity of having a 
fling at the universities, asserting, that 
“* many persons go to them stirks, and 
come out asses.” Nature, evidently, 
saved Mr. Grant the necessity of going 
to college. ‘ The universities cannot 
put brains into the heads of the brain- 
less, nor make scholars of those whom 
fate has made dunces.” Again, we see 
the reason why he did not go there. 
With regard to * The Oriental Club,” 
he eagerly remarks, that, “ as the cost 
of snuff averages so little, possibly most 
of the members are in the habit of car- 
rying boxes of their own.” Of The 
Junior United Service Club,” he re- 
marks, that, “ among the trustees there 
are no gentlemen of any great distinc- 
tion ;” aud he then gives their names ; 
viz. Admiral Sir J. P. Beresford, bart., 
Gen. Sir John Elley, Gen. Sir James 
Cockburn, Col. Sir Archibald Christie, 
Lieut.-Col. Nelthorpe (not ¢ Althorpe,’ 
as he calls him), and Lieut.-Col. Mills! 
Very undistinguished, truly ! 

Next arrives a page of impertinence 
against an individual member of this 
club, whom he designates as “ the dog 
of war,” for which the said * Dog” 
will, most probably, give him a speci- 
men of his power of teeth. The “ well- 
known colonel,” the * Dr. ,” and 
the “ little lean gentleman,” will also, 
doubtless, shew their gratitude for the 
notice taken of them by this pot-com- 
panion of their own waiters. Mr. 
Grant says, that the conversation at 
this club is all professional, and that 
he “ would not wish his greatest enemy, 
provided he did not belong to either of 
the services, to sit and listen to it.” If 
he * did not belong to either of the 
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services,” how could he belong to the 
club? The birth abortive of the “ West- 
minster” is soon recorded, and then we 
have Mr. Grant’s general ideas, which 
are evolved in a wretched attempt at 
being funny. He defends clubs from 
the objections of the ladies, by saying, 
that they are such Xantippes, that the 
men must run from them somewhere ; 
i. e. to these “ benevolent asylums, 
without the unpopularity of the name!” 
We hope he does not speak from home- 
experience of the matrimonial state ; for, 
we fear, that he will have no such an 
asylum to fly to as those which he 
describes, after the information of his 
friends, the knights of the shoulder- 
knot. 

We do not mean to tomahawk chap- 
ter [V. on “The Gaming Houses,” be- 
cause it is evidently written with the 
praiseworthy and informer-like inten- 
tion to expose their pernicious tendency. 
But even this chapter is full of errors 
and misrepresentations. He describes 
Crockford’s in a true George Robins 
style. “The bottoms of the chairs are 
stuffed with down, and the carpenter- 
part of the work is of that unique de- 
scription,’ which is indescribable. We 
learn that “ Crockford’s cook is the 
celebrated Mr. Oude, (who is he? Ude 
we know well, but the illustrious Mr. 
Grant confounds him with the king of 
Oude, whose regal title graces a piquant 
sauce,) with a salary ofa thousand guineas 
per annum, and with an assistant at five 
hundred,” but that he never “¢ superin- 
tends the culinary process unless so- 
licited” by the “ Duke of Argyll, or 
some other distinguished member,” and 
then he condescends! We are next 
informed, that “ the Marquess of Hert- 
ford has, from first to last, in the course 
of his life, won upwards of 1,500,000/.” 
To which piece of veracity is added the 
very gentlemanly remark,—“ howit has 
been spent is pretty generally known to 
the public. He now plays but seldom ; 
hardly ever, unless when a pigeon is 
to be plucked!” We leave this insi- 
nuation just as we find it, merely re- 
marking, thata Whig nobleman of high 
class is at present somewhat under a 
cloud as to the art of card-packing ; 
that a “ rising statesman” is acquainted 
with the Alp-climbing name of Auldjo; 
that Lords Teynham and Audley, Lord 
Sefton, and Mr. Ruthven, are liberal 
Whigs ; adding to all, that every word 
of the above, relating to Lord Hertford, 
is untrue. The following passage is 
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recommended to the attention of Mr. 
T. Duncombe and Count D’Orsay. 
“ It did seem to be surprising that such 
persons as a well-known metropolitan 
M.P., and a certain foreign Count, 
equally celebrated for the * prodigious- 
ness’ of his whiskers, and his gallantry 
towards a countess of great personal 
attractions, and distinguished literary 
reputation, but without, proverbially 
without, a farthing in the world —it 
did, I say, seem surprising to me, how 
such persons could, night after night, 
be playing at Crockford’s for thou- 
sands.”” As to Mr. Duncombe, we are 
no admirers of his politics, and will 
never cease to attack them; but, in 
spite of our own personal quarrels with 
him, we must not leave him to be in- 
sulted by such a grub as this; and, as 
to Count D’Orsay, he is liked by every 
body who has the good fortune to know 
him. The allusion to the countess — 
we know not why we should not write 
her distinguished name—the Countess 
of Blessington — is an unnecessary 
piece of mean scandal, uncalled - for, 
and unmanly, gathered from the merest 
cesspools of filth. With these excep- 
tions, this chapter is likely to produce 
a good effect; and, indeed, it is the 
only one in the two volumes that can 
induce us to take one ¢ai/ off our literary 
cat, and withhold a stripe, or nine. 

We now arrive at those chapters in 
which Mr. Grant attempts to describe 
the three classes of metropolitan society, 
and we feel bound to give him credit 
for a vast deal of ingenuity, and philo- 
sophical observation. Indeed, we are 
not aware that any writer on the sta- 
tistics of morality — we coin a phrase, 
to shew our admiration of our author,— 
ever exhibited so much acumen, phil- 
anthropy, and practical discrimination, 
—so much of what we may term mi- 
croscopical industry, rendered the more 
admirable by his prefatory declaration, 
that, “* in his anxiety to procure correct 
information on the various subjects he 
has treated, the author has, in several 
instances, visited places, and mixed 
with classes of men before unknown to 
him.” 

To make our readers fully aware of 
Mr. Grant’s great merits, we will give 
a rapid analysis of his views of society, 
with one or two examples of his very 
apt and correct method of illustrating 
them. 

“No one,”’ says our moralist, ‘ has 
ever had an opportunity of studying 
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human character, as exemplified in the 
conduct of the higher classes of this 
country, but must have been struck 
with their want of regard to the truth.” 
Now Mr. Grant has had the ‘ oppor- 
tunity of studying” all this; he has 
‘* mixed with classes of men before un- 
known to him,” and therefore has, by 
dint of a few half-crowns judiciously 
administered to * my lady’s” footman, 
or “ my lord’s” valet, been “struck” 
with divers practices of “the higher.” 
Their “ want of regard to the truth” he 
illustrates in a manner that proves that, 
at least, he has got as far as the porter’s 
chair in the hall, for he mentions with 
honour the practice of instructing the 
servant to say “not at home!” Three 
pages of virtuous sensibility are given 
upon this horrible system of lying; 
aud he quotes Dr. Johnson as saying 
that ‘a man who would tell a lie would 
pick a pocket,” which is unfortunate, 
as Dr. Johnson never said any thing of 
the sort. Next comes the charge that 
“ the insincerity of the upper classes is 
one of the most prominent traits in 
their character ;”” and to prove this we 
have a long string of vulgarisms im- 
puted to the female members of the 
aristocracy, such as that Miss Harley 
calls Miss Jerningham ‘ my dear,” 
and gives her a “ vigorous kiss;” and 
when her back is turned, calls her “a 
horrid creature,” “a detestable wretch,” 
&c. &c. Then we have a Miss Grant- 
ley meeting a Miss Vernon “at the 
soirée at the Colosseum” (Braham must 
dismiss Mr. Grant from being a re- 
porter there any longer) most affection- 
ately, and immediately afterwards say- 
ing, ‘* the odious reptile ! she is always 
crossing my path. I would as soon en- 
counter a tiger as meet her. 1 abhor the 
very thought of the vulgar wretch.” (!) 
Then comes a sermon against the mo- 
thers who “are as guilty as their 
daughters ;” and next a most delicious 
illustration of his knowledge of the in- 
sincerity of the “male members of the 
aristocracy.” But we must quote the 
passage. 

“ Lord Mandon puts a personal con- 
struction on some expression which 
has been made use of by the Marquess 
of Alvey. He appointsafriend. The 
latter does the same. A hostile meet- 
ing takes place. But before they at- 
tempt to hurry each other into eternity, 
they shake hands. (!') A person unac- 
quainted with the ways of the aristo- 
cratic world would suppose [but Mr. 
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Grant, being “ acquainted,” &c. &c. 
does not suppose it!], on seeing them 
embracing each other before firing with 
mortal intent, that they were two friends 
who were about to part for some time. 
They fire a first and a second time ; on 
both occasions they providentially miss : 
the seconds interfere, and determine 
that each of the partits has vindicated 
his honour. Of course, they then quit 
the field. But do they do so in the 
way you would expect of persons who, 
but a moment before, had been delibe- 
rately, and in cold blood, meditating 
each other’s murder? No: instead of 
demeaning themselves towards each 
other as deadly enemies, they shake 
hands [again ?] with the greatest appa- 
rent cordiality, and evince the warmest 
apparent interest in each other’s wel- 
fare.”’ (!) 

We have lately been rubbing up our 
fistical knowledge under the able tu- 
torship of Samuel Evans, alias “ Young 
Dutch Sam.” We read the above pass- 
age to Sam, and asked him what he 
thought of it. “Think,” said Sam, 
“why, hah, hah, hah!’ Sam could 
not speak for laughing. We are in 
the same condition; we cannot write 
for the tremendous guffaws that burst 
from us.—There! the last explosion 
has broken a tumbler-glass of whisky- 
punch at our elbow, so we must per- 
force be steady. Gentlemen shake 
hands before blazing away at one an- 
other? Dothey? Itis new. 

Mr. Grant next asserts, that, “ as 
respects the higher classes, their hourly 
conduct is but a living exemplification 
of the most profligate principles ;” then, 
his moral thermometer getting up, that 
their “criminality” does not stop at 
‘* seduction,” which he had just said 
was “the only business of their lives,” 
but “ rises yet higher in the scale of 
social and moral enormity.” Then 
comes an illustration: “ A noble and 
learned lord, whose name meets one’s 
eye in almost every newspaper, is said 
to have lately paid the immense sum of 
10,000/, to get the proceedings stayed 
which were commenced against him 
for crim. con. with a lady who used to 
figure prominently in all the move- 
ments of the fashionable world.” We 
do not affect to be ignorant as to who 
the “ noble and learned lord” is whom 
this poor thing endeavours to damage 
by insinuation, wanting the courage to 
speak out, because we have become 
accustomed to the practices of the party 
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to which the yelper belongs, viz. to run 

down their dreaded foe by the meanest 
whisperings, and the most false impu- 
tations. ‘The noble and learned lord 
(noble by his own exertions, having re- 
ceived his patent as the reward of his 
learning) can well afford to pass by 
these carpings—the lion heeds not the 
asthmatic bark of mangy curs,—but we 
will not allow the pack so much license 
as to keep silent when we see them 
emerging from their congenial dung- 
heap, to scatter their slimy poison 
through society. This Mr. Grant, for 
instance, has the audacity to pollute 
the public ear by publishing such in- 
famous falsehoods as the following :— 
‘** Virtue is laughed to scorn amongst 
the aristocracy.” “ Would you be 
a favourite in the fashionable world, 
—would you be a hero in the aristo- 
cratic circles,-—-you must go through 
a previous course of moral and social 
profligacy. The greater the number 
and enormity of the injuries you 
have inflicted on society, always pro- 
vided you take care not to render 
yourself amenable to the criminal ju- 
risprudence of your country, the more 
popular you are sure to be among the 
higher classes of London.” But we 
cannot debase our ink by quoting more 
of such proofs of “the correct inform- 
ation” possessed by this wretched 
penny-a-liner as to the morality of a 
class of which he knows as little as the 
scavenger who sweeps their crossings. 

The pages devoted to the ‘social 
condition” of the higher classes are 
equally contemptible: those to their 
‘‘ notions of dignity” are meant to be 
vastly witty. Poor fellow ! Then comes 
this question : “ Are there not numerous 
instances on record, in which dukes, 
earls, lords, and others, have married 
actresses and other females whose virtue 
every one knew to have long previously 
taken to itself wings and fled away?” 

Lamentable scribbler! Does he 
mean to say this of the Countess of 
Craven (Miss Brunton), of the Count- 
ess of Derby (Miss Farren), of Lady 
Becher (Miss O'Neill), of Lady Thur- 
low (Miss Bolton), of Mrs. Bradshaw 
(Miss M. Tree), of Mrs. Butler (Miss 
Kemble), and of many others whom 
we could name? 

The remarks on the House of Lords 
we pass by altogether; they are pre- 
cisely such as we should expect from 
this writer, and we pray Heaven to 
avert from that illustrious body the 
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heavy damnation of Mr. Grant’s praises. 
But, reader, it is time you should 
have a laugh again. You shall have 
one. Here are passages in which the 
habitual conversation of the “ higher 
classes”’ is thus most correctly (for Mr. 
Grant “ has mixed with classes before 
unknown to him”) dramatised. ‘‘ What 
savage is that with a face like a boiled 
lobster?’ inquired Lady Mortimer at 
Almacks!” ‘ * My dear marchioness, 
who is that she-bear with blowsy hair 
and her face like pickled cabbage ?’ ‘ Oh, 
I can’t endure the sight of that moun- 
tain of humanity, that beetle-squasher, 
Lord Henry Manning.’ ‘ Look at that 
laughing hyena, that piece of vulgarity, 
Miss ‘lomkins.’ * Did you ever see 
such a brute as that Lord Brandon is? 
* I could dig that horrid woman’s eyes 
out.’ ‘ Who is that sow of a woman ?’” 
&e. Ke. !! 

We are informed that “ Mr. Bulwer 
says, that three-fourths of the estates 
of the aristocracy are mortgaged to 
Jews.” We do not profess to know 
so much about the tribe of Israel as 
Mr. Bulwer, and, therefore, cannot cou- 
tradict him ; it may be that that hon. 
gentleman has reasons for what he 
says,—that his qualifications for judg- 
ing of such matters are equal to those 
which enable him (pro hac vice) to sit 
for Lincoln. After this we meet with 
divers reflections upon matrimony, 
which would lead us to imagine that 
Mr. Grant is the hymeneal agent who 
so perseveringly advertises to “ bring 
young people together ;” and then the 
question by way of winding up :—“ I 
have thus endeavoured to portray aris- 
tocratic character. Behold the picture ! 
Is it like? Those who have seen most 
of high life [how much has Mr. Grant 
seen !|, and studied the upper classes 
of society most attentively, will, I doubt 
not, bear testimony to its fidelity.” 
We know not which is the most ad- 
mirable, the utter impudence of the in- 
terrogatory, or the hopeless self-suffici- 
ency of the answer. We will, however, 
tell this person what we think of the 
aristocracy of this country. 

The aristocracy of England is a body 
of which England may be proud. It 
is adorned by the names of those who 
shed a lustre on bye-gone ages, its 
glory is sustained by the accession to 
its ranks of those whose triumphs in 
the battle-field, in intellectual supre- 
macy, or in successful exertion in aid- 
ing the prosperity of the empire, have 
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achieved greatness. As a body, the 
aristocracy of England is high-minded 
without being haughty, and courteous 
without aping humility. There is not 
a charitable effort made but the aristo- 
cracy is always the first and readiest to 
answer the appeal—no danger can 
threaten the country but the aristocracy 
is ready to send forth its youth and its 
hopes to the contest. Its blood has 
been poured out like water in England's 
trial-fields, and in peace it has fostered 
commercial enterprise, and, by em- 
ploying, given life to the finer arts. 
Although peremptory in the line which 
marks its class, it offers no insur- 
mountable barrier to merit — a Broug- 
ham or a Copley are the peers of a 
Howard or a Percy. We will not af- 
fect to say that we are so conversant 
with the domestic manners of the aris- 
tocracy as the author of The Great 
Metropolis desires to be considered ; 
but we are bold to assert, that a more 
recklessly untrue picture than his never 
was given of them. As far as our 
personal knowledge goes (and, without 
boasting, we may say we have some) 
compared with the aristocracy of any 
other country, that of England is pre- 
eminently moral and virtuous. It is 
not because some individuals are ex- 
ceptions that a superficial scribbler, 
merely to make a book, should traduce 
the whole; partly to parade what he 
deems his own cleverness, and partly 
to indulge in that rabid political feel- 
ing which leads a man to envy and hate 
all above himself: we say, that these 
exceptions cannot deprive the aristo- 
cracy of England of the proud name, 
of being the first body in the world. 

Of * the Middle Classes” Mr. Grant 
contrives to say a few words of praise 
—a few grains of Scotch barley in a 
bowl of sour soup! But the whole 
tenour of this chapter is similar to all 
the others; the ignorance displayed 
being less pardonable, as, from his own 
description of himself, Mr. Grant be- 
longs to this class, which, therefore, 
was not “ before unknown to him.” 

We said Mr. Grant had given a de- 
scription of himself ;—he tells us, that 
“ the greatest error committed by the 
middle classes is, that of aspiring at 
being received into the circles of the 
upper classes ;” and then proceeds to 
adduce an instance. Ecce ! 

“I know an instance—and let it be 
observed I am only speaking the sober 
truth —of two gentlemen whose ambi- 
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tion to be considered among the great, 

wofully contrasts with their pecuniary 
circumstances. They are now living, 
and have been for two years, in one 
furnished apartment on a second floor. 
There is no room for two beds in the 
apartment, and, consequently, one of 
them is obliged to sleep on the sofa. 
This they do alternately, or, if he who 
has the good fortune to possess the bed 
on a particular night, has occasion to 
rise earlier in the morning than his 
friend, the latter considers the circum- 
stance guife a windfall; he leaps at 
once from the sofa and takes possession 
of the vacant bed.(!) But the most 
ludicrous part of the business is, the 
way in which they manage their joint 
stock of linen. Every one has heard 
of Falstaff’s ragged regiment, who only 
had three shirts, and these all tattered 
and torn, among them [is this in Shake- 
speare ? look again, Mr.Grant], although 
one hundred and fifty in number. My 
two heroes were not quite so badly off, 
for they have four tolerably good shirts 
between them. By an arrangement 
which I cannot properly describe 
[decent man!], they always contrive 
to have one of the shirts ready for any 
emergency, and whichever of them 
happens to need it first is entitled to it. 
In the article of eating and drinking, 
when at their own expense, they are 
obliged to be remarkably moderate. 
They vegetate on next to nothing, and 
yet they are in the habit of dining out 
and mixing with persons moving,if not in 
strictly aristocratic society, in a sphere 
which approximates to it.” In this 
case it is clear, that “ the author has 
visited places, and mixed with classes 
of men before,” now, and to continue, 
well known “ to him !” 

Mr. Grant’s acquaintances seem to 
be rather sorrily off; for he tells us he 
knows families who “ rent houses at 
120/. per annum—respectable houses 
being as necessary in their case as 
apparel —where they will have nothing 
deserving the name of a dinner for 
eight or ten days consecutively ;(!) no- 
thing, indeed, but a cup of coffee with 
a slice of bread in the morning, and 
a pint of beer with a dry crust in the 
afternoon.” This living, he informs 
us, does not suit “ delicate young fe- 


males,” for whom he evinces much 
consideration! After this he is face- 
tious. 


We find him in “lodgings in 
Bishopsgate Street,” deluding himself 
into a belief that he was to breakfast 
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“at the west end of Oxford Street” 
with Mrs. Sale and Misses Pipkinses 
— we beg pardon —Warrenton, and a 
detail is given of his being “ stupitied” 
at finding “* none of them out of bed” 
at nine in the morning. Mr. Grant 
was obliged to spend threepence at a 
saloup and coffee-stall. 

The chapter on the lower classes is 
a tissue of vulgarity and slang, written 
in evident self-satisfaction and gusto, 
But even here his knowledge fails him. 
He quotes the lines of the poetical 
conveyancer who fancied his neighbour's 
goods; and he quotes them wrong. 
He gives them thus: “ A Yorkshire- 
man, who was committed a few weeks 
since to one of our prisons for felony, 
made it his first work, on being locked 
up, to write on the walls, in the best 
orth6égraphy he could command, the 
following couplet: 


“«« « He who prigs wot’s not his own, 
Is sure to coom to a prizzun.’” 


He moreover explains (how kind!) 
that the word “ prigs” means “ steals,” 
and the word “ prizzun” means “ pri- 
son.” But, as we before said, Mr. 
Grant has forgotten the story. The 
poet was no Yorkshireman, but a “small 
boy,” of convenient pocket height ; and 
the lines he wrote were much superior 
to Mr. Grant’s, viz. : 

‘“* Him as prigs vot isn’t his’n, 
Ven he’s kotched must cum to pris’n.” 


In conclusion, we are told that the 
lower classes call The Morning Chro- 
nicle “the Chron.” The Satirist “ the 
Sat.” and a cabriolet “a cab.” Nay, 
further, that a waterman calls “ Bo sa,” 
for “ Boat, sir?” and that butchers say, 
“ Buy, buy?”—and so ends the first 
volume. 

As for Volume II. we shall make 
but short work of it. The “‘ great me- 
tropolis,” in the eyes of Mr. Grant, 
consists of theatres, and newspapers, 
with slight episodes on all other matters. 
There are, perhaps, some things worthy 
of notice in London, besides what is 
going on behind the scenes, or in that 
awful apartment known by the name of 
editor’s room; but we do not blame 
Mr. Grant for not dilating upon them. 
What can we talk of but of what we 
know? Into the society of a lady or 
gentleman the poor fellow had no 
chance of intruding : of Lords or Com- 
mons he had but random recollections, 
and how random! of what he saw in 
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their Llouses of Parliament, while “ tak- 
ing his turn” in the gallery: of the 
decent middle classe she is equally 
ignorant, as appears from the pathetic 
tale already alluded to of his wander- 
ing ina snowy morning from Bishops- 
gate Street to the Tyburn end of 
Oxford Road, prudently preferring a 
soaking to the skin to the danger- 
ous experiment of calling a cab, in 
quest of a breakfast at nine o’clock, 
promised him by some young ladies 
the evening before; and his indignant 
remonstrances on being informed by 
the servant maid that they had not left 
their room, at that outrageous hour, 
when the drenched barbarian, still re- 
dolent, not of the sweet south, but of 
the unfragrant north, presented himself 
to the offended optics of the astonished 
domestic, who must have naturally 
taken him for an escape from the hulks. 
Even of the lower classes of London 
he knows nothing, except by his con- 
jecture that they must resemble the 
people with whom he congregated in 
familiar friendship when at home. 
What his acquaintance with the thea- 
tres is, we have already discussed ; but 
surely we thought he may know some- 
thing of the newspapers. 

Charitable was the thought, but erro- 
neous. Even of them, though they are 
to him of such vital importance that he 
gives to them alone half the space of his 
whole budget of observations on the 
whole metropolis, he is profoundly ig- 
norant. He really knows nothing of the 
actully governing powers of the news- 
papers. He is, we admit, profoundly 
acquainted with the prices expected by 
the reporters, and especially by the re- 
porters of low degree, but here his in- 
formation ends. He finds out, with 
respect to the Times, that Captain Stir- 
ling “* does not go to the office ;” that 
in the Examiner, Mr. Albany Fon- 
blanque “ does not go to the office ;” 
that in the Morning Post, Mr. Mack- 
worth Praed ** does not go to the of- 
fice;” that in the Morning Herald, 
Mr. Sydney Taylor “ does not go to the 
office;”” and so forth. He is “ not 
prepared to state” fifty things about the 
most ordinary matters of routine in the 
newspaper press. He “ understands ” 
that Mr. Theodore Hook writes for John 
Bull, of the history of which he is wholly 
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ignorant. Ie finds out that Dr. Maginn 
is one of the four regular editors of the 
Age. He assures us that Mr. Fon- 
blanque writes for the Morning Chro- 
nicle. He knows that, when the Chro- 
nicle declared that the Standard was an 
obscure paper, which could not live, 
the Standard was in danger of being 
given up for want of advertisements. 
He believes that John Murray lost 
15,000/. by the Representative, which 
lived only half-a-year. He is sure that 
the Carlton Club, the wealth of which 
appears in his eyes unbounded, bought 
the Times for 100,000/. He tells us that 
the Foreign Review was started by a 
son of Lord Gillies, (who has no son), 
and by Mr. James Fraser, author of the 
Travels in Persia, confounding him 
with Mr. Wm. Fraser, no relative what- 
ever. He is certain that Lockhart wrote 
an article upon Hogg’s Memoir of Sir 
Walter Scott in our own Magazine, of 
which Lockhart knew nothing till he 
saw it in print. He informs us that, 
after William Gifford ceased to be 
editor of the Quarterly, he was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Southey, who never 
edited the Review in his life, being 
quite ignorant, at the same time, of the 
fact, that the present Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge was editor for some numbers. He 
repeats, with infinite credulity, the trash 
stories of Mr. O’D and Dick Mar- 
tin, and the noble Lord and the gi- 
gantic Irishman of John Bull, both 
being untrue. He calls Giffard, Gifford ; 
Banks, Bankes; Quin, M‘Quinn; Dios 
Santos, De Santez. In short, he bungles 
and blunders in every thing, great and 
small, even in the very trade to which 
he happens to be attached, in the cha- 
racter of flunky. 

These things are trifles, our readers 
will observe, and we agree with them. 
We think the whole book stuff of the 
most trifling kind; but, what shall we 
say of a literary man, or one who pro- 
fesses to be so, devoting a whole vol- 
ume to the petty details of newspapers 
and magazines, utterly ignorant of 
what is going on in their internal 
management all the while, and never 
dropping a hint of the existence of 
any other species of literature in “ The 
Great Metropolis ?” 

We hand him over to the indignation 
of Mr. E. L. Bulwer. 
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No. LXXIX. 
JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE. 
Our queer-looking little friend, with his usual “ aids to reflection” before him, 
is so well known to the play-going world of London, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary to describe him. All who go to the Adelphi (and who does not go there ?) 
have his face by heart—much better, indeed, than his colleague, and our much- 
esteemed and admired friend, Jack Reeve, has his parts. His odd counte- 
nance,—his quaint manner,— his whimsical gestures,— his indescribably droll 
voice, have made so deep an impression on theatrical London, that we may 
safely hold ourselves excused from further dilating upon the merits or the 
peculiarities of Buckstone the actor 

We introduce to our readers Buckstone the author — and, we may well call 
him, the Scribe of England. He is almost as indefatigable as his French con- 
temporary ; and, in the handling of his characters, quite as original. It is true, 
that he sometimes takes the liberty of borrowing from our neighbours, but we 
believe that no class of play-writers in the whole world is absolved from the sin 
of plagiarism. As literature extends, and becomes what we may learnedly 
call, cosmopolitical — it is good to use a hard word now and then, upon occa- 
sion~~ every nation takes a liberty with the general stock, no matter where it 
may happen to be deposited. Scribe himself, with all his fertility, is well 
understood to draw upon the resources of aspiring playwrights of obscure degree, 
who furnish him with the raw material of many a vaudeville, which he touches 
up with a few flourishes of his own, and sends forward with his name, 
unscrupulously, as his own production, not unfrequently to the infinite indig- 
ation of the illustrious unknown. Buckstone has original merit enough to 
enable him to bear with no weightier accusation than that he is, at the shortest 
notice, able to nationalise and admirably adapt for the English theatre the 
last favourite of the Parisian stage. If we were to imitate our sensitive 
friends on the other side of the Channel, who make histrionic affairs matters 
of prime importance, we should remind them that English works, whether 
in prose or verse, have long been the staple sources for their plays, operas, 
and ballets. We referonly to the literature of our own times—and it will 
be enough to mention the Lady of the Lake, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, the White 
Lady of Avenel, I Puritani, the Siege of Corinth, and the endless succession of 
Giaours, Childe Harolds, Laras, Corsairs, and so forth, which have romanticised 
French taste, and, we admit, have prepared the way for the still stronger scenes 
and characters which now adorn their stage. 

Those who are curious as to the history and genealogy of Buckstone, with all 
anecdotes, bibliographical and historical, which are worthy of meeting the public 
eye, will find them duly recorded in some of those ingenious repertories of dramatic 
information supplied by Turnour, or other successors of Oxberry. B. has 
chosen his peculiar department in his profession, and that department he fills in 
a manner not to be surpassed. Long practice in dramatic composition enables 
him, on the spur of the moment, to improvvise a scene while actually on the stage, 
when the influence of the jolly god renders Reeve reckless of what is set down 
for him, and Jack commences composing, ad libitum, according to the dictates 
of his flowing fancies. If, as we have been assured, Buckstone is so deaf that 
he cannot distinctly hear what is said on the stage, this faculty of divining the 
vagaries of Reeve, and playing up to them, without pause or hesitation, is very 
remarkable. He is, generally, a favourite with his brother actors; but, as may 
be expected, has been engaged in controversies with his brother play-writers, who 
seem to be the most irritable even of our irritable tribe. These comical controversies 
always turn on the one point, viz., which of the rival authors first stole the farce 
from France? He who steals the broom ready-made, usually considers himself 
as the superior artist to him who only steals it twig by twig. In these important 
conflicts the theatrical world has universally conceded the victory to Buckstone, 
crowning him in consequence with a wreath of the finest gingerbread gold. 

We do not think that he is any relation of Fowell Buxton ; but he has shewn 
that he considers the oppressed sable son of Afric as “ a man and a brother”— 
actor— by writing a piece for Jim Crow. The good-humour which this excites, 
and the popular feeling of good-nature towards the blacks which it calls forth, 
must confer more benefits on the “ niggers” than the dubious results of the 
long-winded barmy harangues of the saintly brewer. 
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A Song of Solitude. 


A SONG OF SOLITUDE, 


On the banks of the Dee, ’neath an old oak tree, 
A Poet musing lay: 

The sun was bright,—* O river of light !” 
The Poet was heard to say, 

“ Thou dost rejoice, and thy merry voice 
Hath driven my care away. 


Thou dost rejoice, and thy merry voice 
Is as a pleasant song, 

That speaks of a strand, a favoured land, 
Where man in Truth is strong ; 

Where brother with brother doth aid each other 
To banish wo and wrong. 


Thy merry voice makes me rejoice,— 
[low ravishing the air! 

An inward pleasure beats to thy measure — 
My heart forgets despair : 

For thy merry voice, that doth rejoice, 
Hath found its echo there. 


I am a child of the high hills wild,— 
I was cradled in the storm : 

Whilst my nurse told tales of our ancient vales, 
The blood of my heart did warm ; 

And I closed my eyes, in glad surprise, 
To gaze on many a form. 


On warrior dight in armour bright, 
The theme of bardic lay ; 

On beauteous dame, whose smile was fame, 
The envy of the day — 

For whose beauty bright full many a knight 


Did fall in bloody fray. 


I am a child of the high hills wild, 
And I have loved their lore : 
By lonely hall, and waterfall, 
And ruins which were of yore, 
I have gathered story of ancient glory, 
And men who are no more. 


With every brook and hidden nook 
Within this blessed land, 

I have communed till my harp was tuned, 
As by a Druid’s hand ; 

And the scenes endeared which then appeared, 
Seemed called by wizard’s wand. 


But, river of light, on thy pathway bright, 
Thine is a nobler song,— 

For it speaks of a strand, a favoured land, 
Where man in Truth is strong ; 

Where brother with brother doth aid each other 
To banish wo and wrong.” 
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THE REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 


SERJEANT CHATTERTON. 


In passing through the crowded streets 
of this great metropolis, as the long 
rows of glittering windows seemed 
to look down upon me in endless 
succession, and the thousands of green 
and yellow doors were opening and 
shutting many times a-day, to let out 
or in, husbands, wives, brothers, lov- 
ers; how often have I’ said to my- 
self, “ If we could but know half of 
what passes within these brick-and- 
mortar walls, if it were only in one sin- 
gle street or square, with what strange 
adventures, what ludicrous mishaps, 
what romantic histories, should we be 
familiar ?” Every family has its own pe- 
culiar story to relate, either of its pre- 
sent self, or its shrouded ancestors ; 
its wonderful escapes, or remarkable 
love passages —its renowned grand- 
father, or exquisitely lovely and ex- 
tolled great-aunt. Could we but knock 
down the fronts of a few houses, just to 
gaze upon their goings-on within, our 
romance-writers might then draw in- 
deed from life-models,—a fault which 
has been gravely charged upon * The 
Monthly Nurse.” May this be the 
greatest they can allege against her sim- 
ple Recollections ! 

Behold yon good-looking mansion, 
substantial, and of bold aspect amongst 
its neighbours, in Square. It is 
now inhabited by one of the great law- 
officers belonging to the court of 
chancery. Of him I have nothing to 
say —I know him not; but, when his 
predecessor, a chancery barrister also, 
lived there, I was located with him and 
his lady some time; but, as matters 
did not go on there precisely in the 
usual way, I took care to note down 
precisely all that happened, and mean 
to copy it from my note-book. The 
good, kind man who was the master of 
that house I so often pass and repass 
(now tenanted by one who knows me 
not), is gone to render up his account 
at the supreme Chancery Court of 
Heaven; and I believe there are very 
few can shew a fairer schedule, although 
he had peculiarities and oddities enough 
in his composition to distribute amongst 
a hundred, and then each would have 
had their average share. 

W hat shall I call this kind, departed 
gentleman? Names are sacred things, 


and must not be trified with, even 
though what I have to narrate of him 
would never call up a blush upon the 
cheek of one of his relations; yet these 
would perhaps be indignant that their 
name should be uttered by profane 
lips, their family secrets promulgated 
for the entertainment of that gaping, 
grinning monster, “ the public.” I do 
admit that names should ever be held 
sacred; therefore I shall call the de- 
ceased gentleman to whom I allude by 
that of Serjeant Chatterton. 

I had been attending the lady of a 
physician professionally, who resided 
in Russell Square, when her intimate 
friend, Mrs. Serjeant Chatterton, came 
to visit her, and dandle the baby. 
After many visits there, and studying 
my character and abilities, she inti- 
mated to me that she should be happy 
to engage my services in the same way 
for the month of April following. I 
looked rather surprised, I suppose, for 
she added, with a good-humoured 
smile, and an air of confidence ; “ Itis, 
I own, rather astonishing but there is 
no accounting for these things. I have 
been married exactly twenty-one years, 
and have never had a child, nor evena 
hope ofone, until now. Theserjeant and 
myself have long ceased even to think 
about it, although we fretted a little 
about it at first (for one likes to be like 
other people, you know); but now, at 
forty-five, [am commencing the mater- 
nal character — who can say when I 
shall stop? but [like your manners and 
attentions, Mrs. Griffiths ; and if I have 
a dozen, you shall attend me with them 
all.” 

Mrs. Serjeant Chatterton was of a 
jocose, free, agreeable disposition, and 
[ could not have the slightest objection 
to fall in with her wishes. I therefore 
engaged myself to go to her (it may 
seem strange) on the first of April fol- 
lowing, as she told me she should like 
to have me in the house a few days 
previous to the exact time she should 
absolutely want me, that we might get 
better acquainted, and I could assist 
her, if I liked, in some worsted-work 
—a drawing-room carpet she had been 
about for several years, and which was 
to be “ quite magnificent.” She told 
me that she set every body to work 
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that visited her, or there would have 
been but little chance of her getting 
her Persian-pattern carpet finished in 
her life-time. 

“ You will have other occupations 
soon, madam,” said I; “ you will for- 
get your carpet when you have a child 
to look upon.” 

“ Oh, I don’t know that, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths,” replied the lady; “ I have been 
so accustomed to one, that I do think 
it will be a formidable rival to the 
other. Not so the serjeant : I do verily 
think that his joy will turn his head.” 
I went, therefore, to Square ac- 
cording to promise, on the day ap- 
pointed. 

I thought it was quite true what his 
lady had said of him. Serjeant Chat- 
terton could hardly contain himself for 
delight that he was going to be ho- 
noured with the name of father. He 
could talk of nothing else ; and T found 
he had made these fond yearnings of 
his the subject of conversation out of 
doors, as well as at home. He was 
many years the senior of his lady, was 
very diminutive in stature, had a very 
scarlet complexion, and, altogether, was 
of a very droll aspect. He could not 
stand in one place a minute at a time, 
was constantly rubbing his hands to- 
gether when sitting or standing, and 
gave one the best idea that one could 
have of what must remain a mere idea 
ever, the principle of perpetual motion. 
The little lawyer was however no fool, 
though full of foolish tricks; his un- 
derstanding was acute, he fully under- 
stood bis profession, and no one could 
do more justice to a client, or serve 
him more honourably, than Serjeant 
Chatterton. He was a great favourite, 
too, amongst his legal brethren, even 
for his eccentricities ; but they quizzed 
him very often, without his perceiving 
it, and it was a most delicious treat he 
afforded now to these laughing, long- 
robed gentlemen, when he whispered 
to each, confidentially in the ear, “ that 
Mrs. Serjeant Chatterton was, after all, 
likely to make him a papa.” The news 
flew round like wild-fire. 

Nothing travels so fast as a good 
joke. The steam-road railways are no- 
thing compared to the mode that these 
sportive imps, the offspring of good 
master Puck, transport themselves from 
one person and place to another. Even 
the learned chancellor himself, then 
Sitting, could not restrain a certain 
twinkle of the eye, and small convul- 
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sion of the lip, as he heard some sly 
insinuation made from brothers C— 
or P— (then the wits of the court of 
chancery), on “ the unexpected joys 
that awaited on their honourable friend 
who had just spoken ;”—“ they were 
not surprised that such new, such de- 
spaired-of honours, should have caused 
their learned friend a little confusion 
of ideas, so as ‘to make him forgetful of 
such or such obvious arguments.” The 
motley crowd on the benches behind 
could not understand these allusions at 
all—they could make nothing of “ the 
unexpected joys” and “ honours” of 
the little barrister; they could only 
gape and wonder ; and the attorneys’ 
clerks would whisper outside, and sup- 
pose, “that there would soon be a 
moving about of the chief pieces in the 
game of chancery, and Serjeant Chat- 
terton would be pushed up higher in 
the scramble.” 

Whether to keep up the joke, or that 
he really liked the man, can now never 
be known ; but the distinguished lord 
himself who was seated on the wool- 
sack, chose to intimate to Serjeant 
Chatterton, that he would stand spon- 
ser to his expected child, whether boy 
or girl; and if it should be the former, 
** he hoped it would have the abilities 
and honourable standing of its father.” 
What “a note of preparation ” did this 
promise sound! The house had like 
to have been turned out of windows, 
had not Mrs. Chatterton been more of 
a philosopher than her mercurial hus- 
band, for she sat, calm and still, with 
her basket of coloured worsteds by her 
side, working on at the everlasting car- 
pet, her only fears seeming to be, whe- 
ther these said worsteds were dyed in 
grain, and her apprehension whether 
she could perfectly match the crimsons 
and the yellows, as she had not quite 
enough of them by her to finish the 
carpet. She took the thing easy ; and 
it was well she did. 

“ Well, Bessy,” said the little orator 
to Mrs, Chatterton, a day or two after 
I was their guest, “ I think you sit too 
much over those eternal balls of ca- 
lours; don’t you think so, Mrs, Grif- 
fiths? Stooping, stooping for ever! 
It must be very bad for her and for. 
Have you been out airing to-day, 
Bessy ?” 

Yes, I have, Philip,” answered the 
lady, ‘‘ and [ have had some visitors, 
too. Mrs. Griffiths, will you have the 
kindness to shew the serjeant the two 
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beautiful robes and caps the ladies of 
his two friends, C— and P—, have 
brought me asa present? They came 
together, in high good-humour, and 
were very kind, although they joked 
me a little on my tardiness in giving 
you, Philip, a future ‘ lord chancellor,’ 
as they pleased to say. Indeed, Chat- 
te'ton, you talk too much about it 
amongst your friends; it is all very 
well to be pleased, but if we should be 
disappointed after all, it would be not 
so very agreeable to you, for C— and 
P— are both sad, noisy, joking fellows 
over their wine, and you will have a 
sad life of it. You will never hear the 
last of it !” 

Serjeant Chatterton put down the 
superb-worked baby’s cap he held in 
his hand, as his more composed lady 
spoke on the matter. ‘ Disappointed ! 
Bessy! why, what can you mean? 
Mrs.Griffiths! have you any notion— ?” 

Mrs. Chatterton smiled brightly on 
the discomfited little pleader. ‘‘ There 
you go again, Philip,” said she; “ all 
hope, or all despair, in a single mo- 
ment. Upon my word, you take it 
too much to heart ?” 

“How can you say so, my dear 
Bessy? Is it a small thing to trans- 
mit my name to posterity? to have a 
lovely little being looking up to me 
with its sunny eyes and silken hair, 
and calling me father? to hear the 
joyous voice of infancy in my house 
whenever I enter it? to hear you, my 
love, recounting to me all the little 
sayings and the roguish tricks of our 
child? to have him sitting between my 
knees, or here, close to my heart ?” 

The eloquent serjeant had infected 
the expecting mother with part of his 
own enthusiasm: her eyes filled with 
tears of anticipation; she put by her 
worsteds, and laid her hand affection- 
ately on her husband’s, whilst I slipped 
out of the room. 

The professional aid of a very cele- 
brated accoucheur was bespoke for the 
trying hour, but he was not the gen- 
tleman who had formerly attended the 
family as medical practitioner. I one 
day asked Mrs. Chatterton “ why Mr. 
B— was discarded?” as I knew him 
to be extremely clever, though rather 
too abrupt to ladies in his manner of 
speech— something of the Abernethy 
school, with nearly as much talent, and 
quite as good a heart, as that most 
respected surgeon. 


“Oh! as for Mr. B—,” repiled 
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Mrs. Chatterton, “ he is an obstinate 
fool, and I am happy to get rid of 
him. He does all he can to provoke 
and annoy his patients. He loves to 
contradict every body, and that is very 
tiresome, you know, especialy when 
we require composure. What do you 
think, Mrs. Griffiths, he had the hardi- 
hood to say to me the last time I saw 
him? ‘ That he did not believe I was 
more with child than his walking-stick, 
and that he would stake his professional 
skill upon it that it would turn out so, 
against all the opinions of the world.’” 

“ And what does your new medical 
adviser say, madam?” I exclaimed, as 
my own doubts on this important affair 
strengthened, by hearing the opinion 
of so good an authority as Mr. B—. 

“ Say!” replied Mrs. Chatterton, 
“ why, that I am the best judge myself 
on the matter, and that there can be no 
doubt upon it.” She looked up from 
her work as she spoke, full in my face, 
and, reading there something that she 
did not like, she added, rather petu- 
lantly for so sweet-tempered a woman, 
*¢ Ts there any thing so very extraordi- 
nary that a woman of forty-five should 
have a child ?” 

I did not risk an opinion, as I might 
have drawn down upon my own head 
the same fate as the offending Mr. B — 
so I had nothing to do for it but to 
affirm, that I had often attended ladies 
at that age so circumstanced, and quiet- 
ly to await the result. There was one 
comfort, however, in the delay, for de- 
lay there was at any rate, for the rich 
carpet was getting rapidly on. I had 
learnt, under her tuition, how to shade 
the flowers, and.take off the pattern. I 
found a certain charm in the work my- 
self, and a certain degree of triumph 
as I completed an entire square, and 
saw the glowing roses and peonies 
grow into being beneath my needle. 

Time seemed to stand still with this 
tranquil lady ; she was too contented 
to wonder much or calculate finely. 
We rode out every day, hunted up all 
the worsted shops in London for needles 
and cruels, and finished so much, that 
Mrs. Chatterton wished to have all that 
was done properly measured ; as, when 
she had worked a border for the whole, 
she thought there might be enough for 
the two drawing-rooms, but she did 
not exactly know — it had been in hand 
these seven years, and it was all put 
away in a closet in one of the spare 
rooms, as she finished it. She hoped 
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the moths had not eaten up her work 
—perhaps I would have the goodness 
to see to it a little for her, that is, with 
the assistance of the housemaids. 

Fortunately, all was right in this 
quarter : carefully wrapped up in russia 
sheeting, reposed the Scans baskets 
of flowers, and the intermediate ara- 
besque pattern. We counted over the 
squares, and found that only a couple 
more were wanted. “I hope we shall 
finish the carpet, Mrs. Griffiths, before 
I am confined,” said the lady, “ it will 
look so well at the christening; and 
the lord chancellor, and all the law- 
officers, will of course be here. Which 
of the two child’s robes do you think is 
the most elegant for that occasion? I 
think I must take the cap of one lady, 
and the robe of another, or there may 
be some offence.” 

Nothing wears out the health and 
spirits so much as constant expectancy. 
The good, clever, but fidgetty little 
serjeant, looked pale, jaded, and fever- 
ish. April passed over, and the two 
first weeks in May, but matters re- 
mained just as they were ; all my doubts 
were over, but it was not my place to 
impart my unpleasant certainty to either 
the lady or the gentleman. I saw plain- 
ly enough that the politic medical visiter 
would not do so, what was to be done? 
I had another engagement in a very 
high quarter indeed, for July, and be- 
fore that time I thought it very probable 
that they would find it out themselves. 

In the meantime the poor little ser- 
jeant was half teazed to death by those 
wicked wags of the law, who are always 
shewing their white teeth, and elevat- 
ing their saucy eyebrows; but not one 
of them had a notion that the thing was 
likely to end in smoke—if they had! 
The serjeant himself, shrewd and cal- 
culating, became most nervously un- 
easy at this unaccountable procrastina- 
tion, and, like a brave man, was deter- 
mined to know the worst at once. 

“¢ What és your opinion of this affair, 
Mrs. Griffiths ?” said he, getting me into 
his own study, and giving me a chair. 
** Come, speak out at once, for I can 
gain nothing satisfactory from that 
jesuit of a doctor. I can bear any 
thing but suspense. Is it possible that 
Mrs. Chatterton has deceived herself 
after all? but pray speak in a low voice, 
for I see by your looks what is coming. 
Let not the servants overhear us.” 

“ T have known such things before, 
sir,” said I, with much caution, since it 
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was a life or death thing, I thought, to 
the poor man; for he frightened me by 
the intensity of his looks, and the nerv- 
ous twitchings in his face and hands. 
“¢ I much fear sir,” I continued, “ for 
Mrs. Chatterton is rather corpulent, 
and she sits a great deal; uses very 
little exercise, and she may be mistaken ; 
nay, I have very little doubt that such 
is the case.” 

Poor Serjeant Chatterton gazed upon 
me a minute or two without uttering a 
single word ; I thought at first he was 
insensible or in a fit, but it was no 
such thing, his mind was labouring 
with its heavy burden, and was endea- 
vouring to find out some method to 
lessen the peculiar mortification and 
ridicule he was likely to endure. Some 
strange project— some scheme was 
being argued within his mind —and 
thus at length he broke out. He spoke 
with much vehemence and gesticu- 
lation. 

“ My dear Mrs. Griffiths! you are 
the only person in the world that can 
save me ; without your assistance never 
can I face the court again, never en- 
dure the raillery of that wild set,— will 
you stand my friend in this accursed 
business; no harm can possibly come 
of it in any way to any person, and we 
can manage it excellently well. I know 
we can, you are so clever a woman. 
Nothing will ever be suspected ; but 
we must be quick about it.” 

I wanted of course to be enlightened, 
for my first thought was, that the dis- 
appointment had really turned his 
brain; for [ remembered his lady had 
told me, in the first instance, that “ his 
head was then nearly turned,” and now 
I suppose, thought I, it is turned back 
again, and so hastily, that it is as much 
out of the due perpendicular this way, 
as it was then that way ; but I wronged 
him, he was perfectly sane, perfectly 
clear-headed, and had all his wits about 
him. Thus he continued. 

“ Unfortunately this cursed blunder 
of my poor dear Bessy, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths, has taken wind; every body ex- 
pects she will give me a child immedi- 
ately, in my old age; even the very 
highest in my calling know of it and 
are looking out every day for inform- 
ation of its arrival.” He paused, and 
I ventured to say, ‘‘ That the expecta- 
tions of others ought not to be of much 
consequence to him; that he was not 
bound to ” He would not bear 
me to the end. 
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“ But I am bound,” said the agitated 
serjeant, jumping up and rapidly 
pacing the room; “ I am bound by 
every law of self-preservation, not to 
make a fool of myself, and be for the 
rest of my life a standing joke to all 
those mad spirits, who are almost too 
much for me at present; but, should 
they learn Z 

“‘ How can you prevent it, sir?” 
said I, “ if there is no child.” 

“¢ There are thousands of children in 
the world,” interrupted the poor little 
man ; “ children who are nearly desti- 
tute, starving, whose parents would be 
most grateful to get their little one into 
a snug berth like this house, and every 
comfort in the world.” 

I was too much astonished to reply ; 
thus he went on, gathering strength of 
argument as he proceeded, strength of 
determination also. 

* T have been childless many years. 
I have indulged myself, too freely I 
believe, in the delicious hope of having 
offspring of my own and of my beloved 
wife, crawling about me, and creeping 
into my very bosom; it has pleased 
God, you tell me, to annihilate this 
bright vision. Childless I am ordained 
to continue. Well, be it so; but surely 
the prattle of an infant’s voice, though 
it be not my own, [ may be permitted 
to hear. IfIam not to have a son or 
a daughter, let me adopt one, and I 
will provide for it as if it were my 
own. Mrs. Griffiths, can you find me 
this child ?” 

I hesitated, and then observed; 
‘That there could be little difficulty 
in his accomplishing his desire; that 
he could choose one out himself at 
some public institution, or his lady 
might, in her daily rides, fix upon some 
little innocent to her own fancy.” 

“I see you do not understand me— 
I must be more explicit. I forget that 
you do not, cannot know how awk- 
wardly I am placed. It is requisite, 
madam, when I adopt this little creature 
into my own family, that the world, 
all my friends, my servants, every body, 
should believe it to be my own in 
reality. This is the only method to 
prevent the tide of irony and ridicule 
that must flow in upon and overwhelm 
me were my disappointment publicly 
known. And why should it be known 
at all? If there is an infant in the 
house, and we are snug about it, can- 
not we have the gay christening after 
all, and who is there that would suspect 
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such a thing, especially after the pub- 
licity I have given to it. Say not 
a word against my scheme; it is a 
very innocent one. Procure me some 
strong, pretty, healthy child, illegiti- 
mate if you can do no better; pur- 
chase the poor little wretch from its 
drooping mother, and I will never for- 
sake it; but the child must never be 
claimed, remember that. The parents 
must never know who has got it, or I 
shall be pestered to death every way, 
and the secret will transpire. You 
must bring it privately into Mrs. Chat- 
terton’s apartment, and we must all 
keep up the farce as well as we can. 
once get it safely and quietly into her 
room, and all the rest will be easy 
enough —I will give her her cue.” 

I was not quite so sanguine, nor did 
I enter into the plot quite so readily 
as the contriver of it wished. I said, 
“< T must have time to weigh it over, to 
talk about it with his lady, to judge of 
its propriety as well as its practica- 
bility ;” but I promised to let him know 
the result of my deliberations by the 
next morning. I was not allowed these 
hours for coolly debating it over with 
myself. Mrs. Chatterton was taught 
by her husband to assail me with tears 
and entreaties: ‘* She should so like 
her dear Philip to be obliged —to see 
him with a rosy child on his knee that 
all the world would believe was hers :” 
she mentioned too “the elegant worked 
robes ; who could wear them, and those 
beautiful caps too, besides all the rest 
of the infant-wardrobe, if there was no 
child? Besides, was not her carpet 
nearly finished, and what should she 
have then to amuse her? Then, who 
would be wronged ?” she asked ; * the 
serjeant had made his money himself ; 
he had no nephews or nieces, and, 
surely, he had a right to give his pro- 
perty to any one he chose.” In short, 
they vanquished my scruples, as I saw 
no violation of principle in the strange 
scheme, only, that I had a natural dis- 
like to plots and schemes of any kind, 
and nothing but the fear that the agi- 
tated little serjeant might have a stroke 
of palsy, if I subjected him by my re- 
fusal to 

** The world’s dread laugh, 
Which scarce the stern philosopher can 
scorn, 


won from me the reluctant consent, 
that L would set my wits to work, in 
order that I might discover the proper 
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objects, willing to enter into our plans, 
and, for the sake of money, and a hope 
of future comfort to their child, might 
consent to abandon it for ever ; give up 
these sacred rights so dear even to the 
poorest of our species, and never look 
upon the face of their own offspring, or 
know aught of its destiny on earth. 
It was a difficult task. 

After thinking the affair over a hun- 
dred ways, I recollected that there was 
a young housemaid in a family where 
I had lately been, who was evidently 
in the way to become a mother clan- 
destinely, and most probably had been 
made so very lately. She had denied her 
situation to every one when accused of 
it, and had left the family in disgrace. 
I will endeavour to see this poor crea- 
ture, I thought, and prevail on her to 
dispose of her infant, for what can she 
do for it herself? and she knows [I 
would propose nothing that would tend 
to the injury either of herself or her 
unfortunate babe. I made inquiries of 
those newsmongers in humble life, the 
laundresses, or rather that one who had 
served the family, and found out that 
poor Rose Humphreys had just lain 
in, and was in a state of great misery ; 
that the father of her child had totally 
deserted her, and could not be prevailed 
on even to see her, after her hour of 
suffering was over, or to welcome the 
little being he had been the means of 
ushering into this turbulent world. The 
good laundress had been her only friend 
during this trial, and had got her so far 
through it, that she had consented to 
seek a place of wet-nurse when she was 
strong enough to rise, and to put her 
own little girl out at some cheap place 
to nurse. Inthe mean time the kind 
woman visited her daily, took her com- 
fortable food, and tended both herself 
and her babe. I went off straight to 
her, and found the poor young creature 
with a face as pale as death, in a 
wretched lodging, with few comforts 
about her; but she had her baby on 
her arm, and was gazing on its little 
features as I entered. Oh, how changed 
since last I saw her! 

“ Well, Rose,” said I, seating myself 
by her side, “I am sorry to see you 
thus ;—let me look on your child—it 
is a very lovely one.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Griffiths! how kind this 
is of you,” sobbed out the youthful 
mother. ‘I have been so deceived— 
he promised me marriage, indeed he 
did, and now”’—here she cried dread- 
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fully—“ he has not even been to see 
me ;—he has broken my heart, I be- 
lieve. See how altered I am!—I never 
shall get over it.” 

She was altered, indeed! her bloom 
was gone, her flesh wasted; she was 
the wreck of the fine healthy young 
woman I had formerly seen, when she 
was housemaid at Col. Phipps’s at 
Kensington, where I had first seen 
her. 

*¢ What do you mean to do, my poor 
girl, now?” said I, much affected— 
“have you no relations that would 
take you in for a few weeks, until you 
get up your strength ? that would nurse 
you, and be kind to you?’ Have you 
no parents ?” 

“‘ Yes, I have a father,” meekly re- 
plied the sorrower, “ but he would 
spurn me from his door, if he saw me 
thus ; and, perhaps, he would curse this 
poor innocent thing, for the fault of its 
mother.—No, no, | cannot seek my fa- 
ther; he was always stern ; he used to 
chide me for dressing so fine ;—what 
would he do now ?” 

“‘ He would comfort and assist you, 
my poor girl,” I replied, “ or he is not 
a man.—Who would crush the bruised 
reed? Rose, shall I write to your fa- 
ther for you ?” 

“ Not for thousands, Mrs. Griffiths: 
let me face the cruel, hard-thinking 
world, the altered looks of all who 
have known me in happier days, even 
the open scorn of him,—the unfeeling 
father of this poor baby, but I cannot 
behold my own father now,—it would 
kill me outright. He would call mie 
‘a disgrace,’ ‘a blot upon his humble 
name ;’ he would spurn me from his 
door. He is a religious man, and 
would feel the shame of having such a 
daughter. My father, Mrs. Griffiths, is 
a meetinger, and there is much pride 
among them ; that I know well enough. 
Father would not let me go to meeting 
with him when I went down to see him 
last year, because my bonnet had a 
smart London cut, and my sleeves were 
of the fashionable size ; all the meeting- 
ers havea sort of Quaker bonnet, and 
tight sleeves.” 

“What do you then propose doing, 
Rose? You are not strong enough yet 
to return to service, even if any thing 
could be done with the baby. Now, I 
know a worthy lady, who has no child 
of her own, a real lady, who keeps a 
carriage, and has a fine house: I think 
I could get her to take your child off 
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trouble you more.” 

“ As for the trouble,” murmured the 
poor girl, kissing the sleeping child,— 
** Bless her little innocent heart, there 
is nothing I would not do for her, and 
it would be no ¢rowble neither. But 
would this lady suffer me sometimes to 
come and see the dear little soul? to 
take her in my arms, and kiss her sweet 
soft face?” 

“ No, Rose,” said I, “ you must not 
be deceived: your child will be made 
a lady of; dressed in fine clothes, and 
have a fine education, but you must not 
see her any more. She must belong 
wholly to this lady; and if you con- 
sent to this, I have a hundred gui- 
neas to present you with. Yon can 
then take a neat comfortable apart- 
ment, and have every thing about you 
to do you good, and when you are 
able you can get another service, and 
your present disgrace will never be 
known ;— your father, Rose, will know 
nothing of it.” 

“ What! sell my innocent child for 
ever!” franticly cried out the young 
mother. ‘“ Consent never to behold it 
more! No, Mrs. Griffiths; come what 
will,--shame, disgrace, poverty, starv- 
ation, death, I will endure all, but I 
cannot part from my child.” 

There is no eloquence like that which 
comes direct from the heart. Nature 
does all things well, and certainly 
teaches elocution better than all the 
masters of that art put together. 

Poor Rose Humphreys kissed and 
fondled her baby for some time; her 
tears streamed fast upon its unconscious 
features. What could I do, who sat 
beside her? why, I gave a witch’s bless- 
ing, that is, a blessing spoken back- 
wards, to the heartless being who had 
abandoned mother and child, at such a 
moment, to their fate; it was an atro- 
cious act, abhorrent to the first princi- 
ples of Nature: no savage yet was ever 
guilty of such desertion. 

“* Well,” said I, “then no more 
must be said about it; but take this 
trifle, Rose, for a few comforts, and I 
will see you again.” 

I then rose to leave her. Much had 
passed within the bosom of this unfor- 
tunate young creature, whilst she thus 
tenderly embraced her infant. She had 
been thinking of its advantages more 
than her own feelings; of the slender 
means she had of providing for it. 
There had been a mighty conflict in 
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her heart between disinterested and 
selfish love. 

“ Stay a moment, one moment, Mrs. 
Griffiths, I beseech you,” she murmured 
out: “ you tell me my child would be 
fed, and clothed, and educated like a 
lady : what can I do for it? and if I 
should die, as I believe I shall soon, 
very soon, they will send it to the 
workhouse. I ought not to hesitate,— 
I will not,—but you are kind, consi- 
derate. If I trust my baby to your 
care, will you promise me that you 
will see me sometimes, and tell me of 
its welfare? how it grows? who it is 
like ?—will you promise me this? 

“ ] will solemnly promise you, un- 
happy creature, and more; for your 
sake will I watch over the safety of 
your child myself: should it be ne- 
glected, it shall be restored to you; 
should it be dying, you shall see it. 
I can promise you no more.” 

* When will you take her from me?” 
was the next question. 

“ Immediately.” 

Again there was a burst of feeling, 
and I went out to order in some wine 
and nutritious food for the almost fainting 
mother. I also got a boy to takea note 
for me to Mrs. Chatterton’s, which I 
wrote at the shop where I bought the 
things, giving her the preconcerted sig- 
nal, that I had succeeded, that she miglit 
begin her part of our scheme, which the 
serjeant would be sure to instruct her 
well in. I left all this part of the bu- 
siness to their own ingenuity. 

I said every thing I could to comfort 
and console poor Rose; I even pro- 
mised I would see her the following 
day, if only for a moment; staid with 
her till the dusk of the evening, when, 
administering to the child a plentiful, 
but safe dose of syrup of poppies (a 
thing, by the bye, that I never use on 
ordinary occasions), I counted out the 
hundred guineas in gold and bank- 
notes, then handed them to her, and 
took in exchange the sleeping child, 
advising her to tell the laundress that 
some unexpected friend had come in, 
and promised to provide for it, taking 
it with them. 

* Do not shew all your money, 
Rose,” I added, ‘it might excite sus- 
picion ; but when you are able, put all 
you are allowed of it (thirty pounds) 
into a savings’-bank, and be careful of 
the rest.” 

I had put on purposely a large, full, 
most ample black silk cloak, under the 
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folds of which I could well conceal the 
child, and towards dusk, that time when 
all sorts of strange things are perpe- 
trated, I took a hackney-chariot, and 
got the coachman to knock at the door 
in Square. It was opened in 
a moment. 

“Oh, Mrs. Griffiths!” exclaimed the 
old footman, nearly as great an oddity 
as his master, “I am so glad you are 
come; there has been such an inquiry 
for you! such a bustle! such a confu- 
sion! The serjeant is so angry that you 
went out to-day ; he says it was so very 
inconsiderate of you. Why, our ma- 
dam is really taken ill at last, you must 
know ; and you are so much wanted. 

“ Well done acting,” thought I; 
* they are all playing their parts brave- 
ly, it seems; I must not forget my 
own.” So I jumped out of the coach, 
ordering the footman to pay the coach- 
man, and hurried up the stairs, where 
the first thing I saw was the little ser- 
jeant, his face as red again as usual, 
and his features working with high ex- 
citement. He pretended to be very 
angry with me, and almost pushed me 
into his lady’s room; at the same time 
his hand gave me a significant pres- 
sure, as much as to say, “ Courage! 
nothing can go on better than we do at 
present.” 

Mrs. Chatterton was seated in a 
large easy chair, in a white wrapper ; 
several servants were in.the room bus- 
tling and standing in each other’s way ; 
they had made a fire, and all the pre- 
parations they could think of. Mrs. 
Chatterton gave me a glance that had 
nearly upset my gravity ; it was such a 
compound of admonition, inquiry, pre- 
tended pain, and real anxiety, all mixed 
together, that I thought I must have 
laughed outright ; but as I was not al- 
lowed to do this, I thought it the best 
way to begin to scold. 

‘** Whata confusion is here!” I cried ; 
“enough to make a lady out of her 
mind! what a noise too!” though I 
made the most myself. “Come, come, 
I must clear the room; I will have 
every thing quiet here:’ and I turned 
them all out, and locked the door. 

In a moment I shewed Mrs. Chat- 
terton the soft tranquil features of the 
little innocent, who slept a “ charmed 
sleep,” and acted, therefore, its part in 
this drama as well as any of us. I un- 





dressed it wholly, and wrapping up all 
its little apparel, locked it away in my 
own carpet bag. 


I then enveloped the 
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child in a woollen mantle, and put it 
into the bed. Why should I describe 
all that followed? By the time the 
medical man came, he was assured by 
me, “ that his assistance was not now 
wanted ; that every thing was right.” 
I shewed him the face of the child, as 
it lay on my lap, dressed in its new 
clothing, and he was content just to 
take a peep at it, and to receive the 
ten guineas that was handed to him by 
Serjeant Chatterton, when he descended 
the stairs, wishing him joy of “ his 
beautiful little daughter.” After some 
time, one or two of the head female 
servants were admitted, just to see the 
baby for a minute; but I hurried them 
off, saying, “that it was my way not 
to allow a word to be spoken more 
than necessary at such a time.” 

“ How quick you have all been 
about it!” murmured out the fat cook 
to me on the staircase. ‘* Well, I 
never saw any thing like it! all over 
in a minute.” 

“ Don’t stand wondering there, Mrs. 
Cook,” said I, “but make haste, and 
get plenty of gruel, grit gruel, remem- 
ber, and I shall want a chicken boil- 
ed down immediately for broth — no 
onions in it, nor spice. Where is the 
brandy?” 

By dint of lecturing the servants, 
and making a great fuss, we got through 
amazingly well. I gave them no time 
to think. But when the serjeant was 
summoned up stairs “to look at his 
lady and child,” the whimsical look he 
put on -was irresistible: I could con- 
tain myself no longer ;—it was fortu- 
nate that all the maids were out of 
hearing. 

How much is there in association of 
ideas! Serjeant Chatterton no sooner 
looked upon the child, the one that was 
now to be considered as his own, than 
he loved it tenderly, everlastingly: his 
long pent up paternal affections over- 
flowed through his eyes. “Ifever I 
forsake thee, tender innocent,” he cried, 
“may I be abandoned by my God.” 
Religiously did he keep his vow. 

Of course nothing could do better 
than we did in Mrs. Chatterton’s 
apartment. We had no fever, no want 
of sleep, but the child pined for its na- 
tural food, and the servants were or- 
dered to make inquiries for a wet-nurse, 
“as Mrs. Chatterton did not intend to 
nurse her child herself.” So well was 
that lady, it did not seem extraordinary 
that I should step out a few minutes on 
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the following evening, to see poor Rose, 
according to my promise. 

I did not anticipate finding her in 
such a state: between her agony at 
parting from her infant, and wretched- 
ness at being abandoned by her lover, 
she was nearly delirious. When she 
saw me, she almost screamed with high 
excitement. What had she suffered 
since we parted ! 

“ Oh, take back, take back your 
money, I beseech you,” raved the un- 
happy girl. “1 thought 1 had strength 
to endure it; but no, no, I must have 
my child—give me my child! Oh, 
Mrs. Griffiths! that wicked laundress 
says I have murdered my own dear, be- 
loved baby! She would not believe a 
word I told her about my friend’s 
coming to take her away; she threat- 
ened even that she would send for an 
officer, and make me tell what I had 
done with it. Indeed, indeed, I must 
have my precious child again.” 

I tried to soothe and comfort her ; 
told her that I would soon set things 
to rights with the laundress respecting 
her suspicions, by owning that I had 
myself removed the infant, and asked 
her if she thought she had command 
over herself enough, could I get her the 
situation of wet-nurse to her own in- 
fant, never to betray that she was its 
mother? “ Rose!” I said, “ you know 
not what mischief you would do, if a 
single word escaped you at any time 
to disclose this secret. Can you be sa- 
tisfied to have your child ever in your 
own arms? to dress it? to feed it at 
your own bosom, and not to say to any 
created being, ‘This child is mine?’ 
Can you be trusted?” 

* Oh, yes! let me but have her in 
my arms again, and I promise that no- 
thing shall draw the secret from me.” 
As she said this, the laundress entered 
the room. The worthy woman was 
much rejoiced to have her suspicions 
removed by myself, for she knew me 
too well to imagine for a moment that 
I would screen so bad an action as 
a mother’s destroying her own offspring. 
I then asked her if she thought Rose 
strong enough to be removed in a coach 
to undertake the office I proposed. We 
all concurred in thinking, that the 
sooner she was taken from her own 
bitter thoughts the better. We, there- 
fore, dressed her, gave her a cordial, 
and, wrapping her well up, put her into 
a hackney-coach, and 1 accompanied 
her to Square.” 
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“ T have brought a nurse, Gregory. 
for madam’s little one,” said I; and I 
hurried with her up stairs to that room 
appointed for the nursery. In another 
minute, after due admonition to the 
half-frantic mother, to feign that calm- 
ness she did not feel, or she would lose 
that pleasure she anticipated, 1 had the 
supreme satisfaction of placing the 
famished infant at the maternal bosom, 
and seeing it imbibe that food nature 
had provided for it. 

It was not necessary to mention to 
the sergeant or his lady that I had 
brought home the child’s parent to be 
its nurse; I knew the human heart too 
well to awaken a jealousy in either of 
them that might have checked the 
growth of that tenderness I saw was 
springing up fast in the breasts of each. 
They both owed me so much in this 
business, that they asked no questions 
about my management, too happy that 
our scheme had succeeded so well, that 
it had not been suspected for a scheme 
at all—able generals were we all; and 
poor Rose was, I think, the happiest of 
the whole party, and what with good 
living, and the delight of having the 
company of her babe, got up her health 
better than I should have expected ; but 
the blow had been given. 

And now comes the catastrophe. The 
gorgeous christening ofourlittle heroine, 
a heroine, indeed, if I were to tell you 
all about her that I know, but that 
must be put off for another time. 

* Bessy, my love! what shall we 
call our little foundling?” said the ser- 
geant, as I was sitting by them, with 
this same foundling on my lap. 

*“ Bless me, Philip!” interposed the 
lady; “ how can you be so indiscreet, 
to call her by such an epithet? Suppose 
one of the servants had heard you, you 
would have blown all our beautiful 
scheme to pieces in a breath.” 

‘ T shall never call her by that name, 
Bessy, when she has a right to another; 
but have you thought of a name? I 
should not like her to be called yours ; 
it is having too much of a thing.” 

“ What do you think, Philip, of 
your mother’s name, Alice?” 

* No; it sounds like dirty vermin. 
No; let us look at her, Mrs. Griffiths ; 
what name does she look like?” 

I smiled, and said, *‘ I thought she 
looked like an Edith, or an Ellen; but 
why, I could not even attempt to ex- 
plain.” 

“ Edith!” repeated the sergeant; 
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“why, that is a Saxon name, high- 
sounding, and patrician; I think the 
lord chancellor would not be ashamed 
of that name for his little daughter.” 

“ Shall we add PxrantaGenet to 
it, Philip!” sportively inquired Mrs. 
Chatterton ; ‘* but, seriously, I have no 
objection to the name of Edith— it is 
in my own family.” 

“ Then, Edith it shall be;” and this 
momentous argument was finished ; but 
then the dinner !— the elegant christen- 
ing dinner! who should be invited to 
meet their illustrious guest? All these 
matters had to be discussed, and such 
preparations were made, as seemed 
quite to perplex and mystify poor Rose. 

She told me she felt very extraordi- 
nary sensations about it altogether: 
such a parade and fuss to be made 
about her child! She doubted, some- 
times, whether it could be so or not; 
but never when the little creature 
was pressed close to her maternal 
bosom, then she felt it was, indeed, her 
own. 

Serjeant and Mrs. Chatterton con- 
sidered themselves much my debtor in 
the whole of this business, and they 
found out a very delicate way of ex- 
pressing their sense of it, one the most 
likely to please the person “ they de- 
lighted to honour.” We have all our 
proud feelings, our weak sides, It is 
impossible for any human being to be 
a hero or a heroine for ever. Who 
would like to be placed on a pedestal 
all his life, even though it were in the 
highest niche in the temple of honour. 
Self-esteem, positive knowledge of our 
own rectitude, and high, independent 
principles, will not always suffice to 
produce content. The walk in life I 
had assumed, was undertaken with the 
noblest sensations the mind (that is, 
my own mind) was capable of, a de- 
termination to eat the bread of inde- 
pendence ; yet, in spite of these high- 
flown, virtuous impulses, often have I 
been wounded to the quick by the ne- 
cessary distinctions my vocation caused 
between myself and that rank of society 
in which I was born, and to which I 
felt that I still belonged. Grateful to 
me, therefore, was it, when Mrs. Chat- 
terton told me, “ that the Serjeant and 
herself insisted that I should make one 
of the christening-party, and be intro- 
duced to them as a guest. We know 
full well,” she added, * that this will 
not be the first time you have asso- 
ciated with the great and the noble. 
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Any other method to express to you 
our gratitude, we think, would fall short 
of this.” 

I owned that I was gratified; but I 
hinted, that some of the ladies, espe- 
cially Mrs. C.— and P—, would _re- 
cognise me, they having spoken much 
to me when they brought the present of 
the baby-linen to Mrs. Chatterton. 

“ It is of no use making any objec- 
tions, Mrs. Griffiths ; we have thought 
over every thing: you have stood by us 
in our hour of need, and, from hence- 
forth, we consider you ane of our 
choicest friends.” 

This truly noble determination was 
accompanied with a present of a full 
quantity of superb Genoese velvet (a 
rich pompadour colour,) to make me a 
new dress for the occasion, and a blonde 
cap and pelerine that a countess might 
have worn. 

It was arranged that Rose, the agi- 
tated Rose, was to bring in the future 
god-daughter of the lord chancellor 
into the drawing-room at the proper 
time. It was made most splendid, by 
the new carpet, which had been finished 
through the assistance of all the maids, 
and one or two hired women. It looked 
very handsome, indeed, and had its full 
proportion of praise with Miss Edith, 
which afforded nearly as much delight 
to Mrs. Chatterton, perhaps more so, 
as one was her own production, the 
other certainly was not. 

About an hour before the excellent 
dinner was served, some of the company 
arrived, the noble sponsors, and a long 
train of barristers, &c. Indeed it was 
quite a legal feast. All the courts 
seemed assembled in those spacious 
rooms, and all were vieing with each 
other who should most turn the head of 
Serjeant Chatterton, who was so nerv- 
ous, so excited, so rosy-tinted in com- 
plexion, so agitated in every limb and 
muscle, that he seemed as if he had 
been afflicted with that dance attri- 
buted to good St. Vitus, which he 
learned, and never could leave off, they 
say, by walking over so many burning 
ploughshares, without a singe even to 
his great toe. 

There sat, close to Mrs. Chatterton, 
and attired quite as splendidly as her- 
self, “ the monthly nurse,” who only 
stipulated that she should be introduced 
to no one, as she informed that kind- 
hearted lady, her hostess, her real name 
was not Griffiths ; and she had no wish 
to impose her assumed one in general 
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society, as it had been so taken, not for 
the purpose of deception, but to avoid 
giving offence to those who were not 
noble enough to value an honourable 
relative for her intrinsic qualities, but 
only in proportion to the style in which 
she lived, and as she received the 
smiles or frowns of that capricious, 
blind goddess, Fortune ; and ought she 
to be the arbitress of how a relation 
should be treated? This is one of the 
crying sins of England. Although her- 
self stigmatised as a “ nation of shop- 
keepers,” yet how disdainfully do the 
propertied classes turn their heads aside, 
with pseudo aristocratic pride, from the 
virtuous and the industrious, if they 
happen to be engaged in trade, or in 
mechanical pursuits; but surely my own 
head must be turned, to preach in this 
manner — perhaps with sitting at table 
with a lord chancellor, and taking wine 
with an attorney-general. 

“ And was such the case, Mrs. Grif- 
fiths?”’ methinks I hear one of my read- 
ers inquire. Even so; there was some- 
thing in my mien, and the colour of my 
eyes and hair, that put that distinguished 
baronet in mind of a very old friend : 
he looked, and looked again, there was 
no bow of recognition; he thought he 
must be mistaken, yet the idea haunted 
him all the dinner perpetually, so he 
resolved to send his servant round, who 
waited behind his chair, to ask the lady 
opposite to drink wine with him. Of 
course the honour was accepted, a bow 
passed on either side, but still no smile 
that told of former acquaintance, was 
exchanged. “ It is very odd,” thought 
the legal baronet; “ I am sure she 
would not cut me; and yet, though it 
is so many years since I saw her, not 
a long time after her marriage with 
——, poor fellow! I am sure it is the 
same, but I’ll ask Chatterton to-mor- 
row ; and, in the mean time, if she does 
not choose to know me, why, I can’t 
help it.” The question was asked on 
the morrow, but the serjeant had been 
schooled by myself, and at length con- 
vinced the kind inquirer, that the lady 
was altogether a stranger to him, and 
so nothing more came of it. 

I am not writing a romance, or I 
have plenty of materials, that could be 
finely spun out, and wove into a thin, 
fashionable texture,— materials flowing 
from this family circumstance alone ; 
but my business is not here to carry 
out my story beyond the time that I 
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gave up my situation as “ monthly 
nurse” in the family of Serjeant Chat- 
terton. Yes, in one thing alone I will 
do so, and that is regarding poor Rose, 
who never recovered the havoc that had 
been made with her constitution during 
the time of her unfortunate accouche- 
ment. She fell into a decline, and 
was removed, after some months, to her 
father’s, who, in witnessing the illness 
of his child, felt more tenderness for her 
than ever he had done before, and 
shewed her every attention in his power, 
especially as he had not the slightest 
idea of her imprudence. She lived not 
more than a twelvemonth after the 
transaction I have spoken of, dying in 
a most serene state of mind, and trusting 
to the merits of the Saviour for pardon 
and for future happiness. She wrote 
me a letter about a week previous to 
her death, containing some directions, 
that have reference to her then infant; 
but, as I have a discretionary power to 
use them or not, according to circum- 
stances, the letter still remains sealed 
up in my writing-desk, and perhaps 
may be consigned to the flames before 
my death. 

I have nothing more to add, except 
that Rose never divulged to any one 
how closely she was related to her 
seeming foster-child, whilst she re- 
mained in —— Square, nor was it ever 
suspected by the servants, or indeed by 
the world in general. The worthy 
serjeant also kept his word, for he 
amply provided for his adopted child, 
and enjoyed several years of ler infant- 
ine society, and the pride of being con- 
sidered the father of so lovely a little 
being as the fairy Edith. Mrs. Chat- 
terton, also, though not half so enthusi- 
astic as her partner, still fondly loved 
her “ pretty daughter,” though she 
often could not refrain a smile, when 
she was assured by flattering friends, 
who, perhaps, believed in part what 
they asserted, “ that the beautiful and 
graceful Edith was the exact counter- 
part of what must have been her mother 
at the same age.” 

The excellent husband and wife now 
repose together in one vault side by side, 
and the adopted Edith inherited their 
name and fortune until she, too, became 
a wife, retaining the latter for her dowry, 
though exchanging the former for that of 
the worthy man whom she was calcu- 
lated to make as happy as herself. 











We looked for the appearance of this 
long-announced and much talked-of 
work with something more of curiosity 
than is usual with us, at our advanced 
period of literary life. And for the fol- 
lowing reasons: In the first place, it 
appeared to us that the “ Admirable 
Crichton’s ”’ scanty history could not 
be turned to effective account, or it 
would long since have been handled 
by some one or other; and, in the 
next place, with all respect for the 
author of “ Rookwood,” judging him 
by his past performances we were not 
of opinion that, if the thing was to be 
done, he was precisely the man to do it. 
With the reluctance natural tothose who 
are forced to resign pre-conceived no- 
tions “ on compulsion,” we are bound 
to confess, that in both surmises we 
were wrong. For, in the volumes be- 
fore us, we have the history of Crich- 
ton, scanty as it is, made subservient 
to most striking effects, both as re- 
gards the hero himself, and the ever- 
interesting period in which he flourish- 
ed: and this we find done by the 
writer, whose aptitude for the work we 
had doubted —the author of “ Rook- 
wood.” Yet, in justice to our dis- 
crimination, we may observe, that 
wiser heads than ours (if any such 
there be) might have miscalculated 
quite as much in this matter. We, 
and other readers, who had scamper- 
ed away to York with this author, at 
arate from the effect of which we 
have scarcely yet recovered; who, 
under his guidance, had sermonised 
and solemnised in sepulchral vaults 
and feudal towers; and, furthermore, 
played truant in gipsy-haunts and 
way-side taverns; we were not unna- 
turally at a loss to conjecture what 
such a vivid and rattling narrator 
could possibly make out of the cha- 
racter and excellences of Crichton, 
“ admirable” as the young Scotchman 
is, on all hands, admitted to have been. 


Crichton. 
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Well, our misgivings were, as we have 
intimated, all wrong! And, indeed, 
it is odd that men of our gravity and 
experience should have forgotten the 
great truth, that what a man will do 
he can —or, in other words,—that a 
clever fellow is “ up to every thing,” 
a very profound reflection, to be found, 
if we mistake not, in the works of 
Goéthe, or some other German gentle- 
man. So much for our preface—now 
a word on the author’s. 

After dedicating the history of his 
* admirable” hero to one no less 
“ admirable,” though of “ softer na- 
ture ”—Lady Blessington — the writer, 
in a preface of some length, and dis- 
tinguished by great modesty and good 
taste, as regards himself, (we shall have 
to question his taste where he speaks 
of others), enters into a critical ex- 
amination of the accounts hitherto given 
of the life of Crichton; and he shews 
that the “ admirable” Scot was “‘ scotch- 
ed,” it may be,—but certainly “ not 
killed,” on the 5th of July, 1583,— for 
that on the 4th of November, 1584, the 
said Crichton composed an Epicidion 
on the Cardinal Borromeo. This poem 
is here printed, for the first time, with 
a translation, for which we cannot find 
space. However, it affords conclusive 
evidence, on the hitherto disputed 
point, as to whether Crichton died in 
1583 —in which year Aldus poured 
forth a most pathetic lamentation on 
the supposed death of his friend. But 
Crichton was probably not the first, as 
he certainly has not proved the last, 
estimable person pronounced dead 
before his time. Among other names, 
well known to Englishmen, we may 
mention Sir James Scarlett (now, _— 
pily, Lord Abinger, and so may he 
long continue!) and a Mr. John Ro- 
binson,t+ whose singular case has been 
commemorated in verse. A month 
after his lament for Borromeo, Crich- 
ton addressed a congratulatory ode to 





* Crichton. By the Author of ‘‘ Rookwood.” 3 vols. Macrone. 
t The interview between this gentleman and his mistaken wife, who had married 
a second time, supposing him to be dead, is thus graphically given by the poet : — 
She —‘* Somebody com’d to me and said, 
As somebody else had somewhere read 
In some newspaper as how you vas dead !” 


He—* I aint been dead at alli—says Jack Robinson ! 


” 
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Gaspar Visconti, on his induction to 
the see of Milan. This poem we ex- 
tract as an evidence that Crichton, like 
Chateaubriand, understood the full 
force of the sentiment,—“ Le Roi est 
mort; vive le Roi!” Of the deceased 
Borromeo, the bard had thus mourned 
in November : 


“ Within his chosen tomb calm may he 
sleep ! 
Beatified, aloft, his spirit soars ! 
While Virtue’s loss irreparable, deep, 
With reverential grief the Muse de- 
plores.” 


In the following month he congratu- 
lates Visconti in a strain which, in the 
English dress, is highly creditable to 
Ainsworth’s powers as a_ translator. 
The stanzas would, however, occupy 
too much of our space. We must, 
therefore, be content with a reference to 
them. Beyond this poem, we are told 
all is obscurity, as regards the intellec!- 
ual career of the “ A lmirable Crich- 
ton.” It is well observed by the writer, 
that nothing can be more absurd than 
the carpings of certain persons who 
have sought “ to shake the celebrity of 
Crichton, by assailing the few poetical 
pieces which he has left us, and by 
measuring the grasp of his intellect by 
this unfair standard.” On this point 
our author very truly remarks : 


**Tt is not, however, from what re- 
mains to us of his writings — but from 
the effect produced upon his contempo- 
raries (and such contemporaries), that we 
can form a just estimate of the extent 
of Crichton’s powers. By them he was 
esteemed a miracle of learning—divinum 
plane juvenem ; and we have an instance 
in our own times of a great poet and phi- 
losopher, whose published works scarcely 
bear out the wondrous reputation he en- 
joyed for colloquial ability. The idolised 
friend of Aldus Manutius, of Lorenzo 
Massa, Giovanni Donati, and Sperone 
Speroni, amongst the most accomplished 
scholars of their age; the antagonist of 
the redoubted Arcangelus Mercenarius 
and Giacomo Mazzoni, (whose memory 
was so remarkable that he could recite 
entire books of Dante, Ariosto, Virgil, 
and Lucretius, and who had sounded all 
the depths of philosophy) — could not 
have been other than a very extraordi- 
nary person ; and we may come to the 
conclusion respecting him, arrived at by 
Dr. Johnson, that ‘ whatever we may 
suppress as surpassing credibility, yet 
we shall, upon incontestable authority, 
relate enough to rank him among pro- 
digies,” 
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Mr. Ainsworth thinks it necessary 
to apologise (with how little reason will 
be seen, when we come to the work 
itself) for having avoided that obvious 
and exclusive delineation of Crichton, 
which is suggested by the mere men- 
tion of his name— i. e. —his scholastic 
eminence. Had the author been writ- 
ing a book for the edification or in- 
struction of the learned world,— had 
he, for instance, set to work for the sole 
purpose of pleasing those “ sage grave 
men,” the members of the Maitland 
Club,— then, indeed, he might have 
indulged misgivings, had his work 
been deficient in “ Dry-as-dust” dis- 
tinction. But forasmuch as Ainsworth 
has written for the “ reading world”— 
a very different set from the “ learned ” 
world —as, at all events, his book will 
be thumbed by light readers among the 
males, and fingered by fair skimmers 
among those whose 
“ Eyes 

Rain influence and adjudge the prize”— 


he has acted like a man of taste in 
bringing into strong light the more 
courtly and universally captivating fea- 
tures of his hero’s character. Ains- 
worth gives us an amusing idea of the 
harmonious combination of opposites 
which might make a Crichton, in the 
following passage. As most of our 
readers possess some knowledge of the 
three living distingués —each eminent 
in his own peculiar way—— they may 
make a hero out of these materials, 
satisfactory to their “* mind’s eye.” 


** Crichton, I take it, was something 
between le beau D’Orsay, and the Abbé 
de Prout; or, perhaps, a nearer ap- 
proach to his universal attainments 
might be found in the person of his 
distinguished countryman — Professor 
Wilson—the modern Admirable Scot !” 


Nay, we must have them all three 
lumped together. Fancy the stalwart 
frame and mental energy of the Pro- 
fessor, the teeming lore and playful 
fancy of the Padre, and the irresistible 
grace of the ‘ observed of all ob- 
servers,” blended into one Cricliton ; 
and then pronounce, must he not have 
been the *‘ Admirable?” This were 


*«* A combination and a form, indeed, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


We said that we should have to 
question the author’s taste when speak- 
ing of others-—or, rather, of one other 
—in this preface. To set the matter 
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“ fair and above board,” we extract 
the passage which to us appears ob- 
jectionable. It occurs in a note; and 
perhaps the better way will be to 
give the portion of text to which the 
note has reference. This is the fol- 
lowing : 


“In allusion to the folles amours of 
Crichton, as here recorded, I shall take 
leave to say a few words. ‘ It is at all 
times,’ observes Mr. Forster, the able 
biographer of Strafford, ‘ a delicate mat- 
ter to touch upon this portion of men’s 
histories, partly from the nature of the 
subject, and partly from a kind of sore- 
ness which the community feel upon it, 
owing to the inconsistencies between 
their opinions and practices, and to 
certain strange perplexities at the heart 
of those inconsistencies which it remains 
for some bolder and more philosophical 
generation to discuss,’” 


We have nothing to object to this 
passage. It seems to us a piece of 
palpable nonsense, very worthy of 
Dominie Sampson, or any other 
simple-souled bookworm, to whom 
falling in love must ever prove a 
suicidal plunge. But if such be the 
nature of the text, what shall we say 
of the note? Here it is. The author 
is speaking of the Mr. Forster from 
whom he has quoted : 


‘« Great things have been achieved by 
this youthful historian ; but still greater 
may be expected from him. His por. 
traiture of Strafford is a masterly per- 
formance. The sterner lineaments of 
Sir John Eliot are severely and faith- 
fully presented, but appear by the side 
of their companion, from a certain cold- 
ness in the colouring, like a painting of 
Holbein, next to one by Vandyke. But 
there is no mistaking the truth of the 
likeness. Mr. Forster is a subtle ana. 
lyser of character —a profound and phi- 
losophical thinker ; and will take nothing 
for granted. His style is eloquent, ener- 
getic, and convincing. It is a high pri- 
vilege to enjoy the friendship of one 
whose name is an earnest of some re- 
membrance by posterity. This privilege 
T can boast. And 1 may assert, with 
Charles Nodier, who, speaking of Du- 
mas, thus puts forth his claim to immor- 
tality : ‘ La Fontaine avait un ami qui 
s’appelait Gache, Rousseau, un ami qui 
s’appelait Bache, et Voltaire un ami qui 
s‘appelait Thiriot, si Voltaire avait un 
ami. Gache, Bache et Thiriot ne mour- 


ront jamais dans la mémoire des hommes, 
ni moi 
Forster.” 


non plus: je suis lami de 


? 
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Oh, for my uncle Toby’s forty-captain 
power of whistling “ Lillibullero!” ¢ I 
am immortal,” says Rookwood, “ for I 
am the friend of Gache-Bache Forster!’ 
Well, Rookwood, ‘* Who’s your friend ?” 
We don’t, in pavé parlance, say, “‘ Who 
are you ?”’ for that we know well enough; 
but, in the name of all that’s funny, 
again we ask, ‘* Who's your friend?” 
Here have we been living on town a 
considerable time, “ man and boy,” 
and must plead guilty to the gross 
ignorance of classing your dispenser 
of immortality with the celebrated 
men of whom one has never heard! 
Really, this will not do. Fraserian 
though you have the good fortune to 
be, yet on that very account this puffery 
must be denounced. Unless Mr. For- 
ster, whoever he is, can snuff up incense 
of a more general character than this 
isolated notice, vainly will he inflate 
his nostrils. And being on this subject, 
we must, in candour and justice, repre- 
hend a passage in the body of our 
author’s work, though eulogistic of one 
whom it is impossible to speak of in 
terms of too great approval and encou- 
ragement. At p. 278 of vol. i., the 
author, after an animated delineation 
of the personal charms of Marguerite 
de Valois, has the following passage : 


“« We feel how imperfect is this de- 
scription. Maclise, wpon whom the mantle 
of Vandyke has fallen, and who alone could 
do justice to her beauty, shall paint her for 
you.” 


We repeat that this is a style of 
comment studiously to be eschewed. 
It is reprehensible when employed 
with reference to the obscure, as in 
the first instance just quoted: it is 
peculiarly so in the second, because 
there the delicacy of true genius does, 
or ought to recoil from it. Very dif- 
ferent is the case, in which a direct 
and manly estimate is made of powers 
as yet undeveloped or undistinguished. 
The opinion may then be questionable 
as to its justice, but not as to its sin- 
cerity. But such language as that last 
cited is generally hollow in spirit, as it 
unquestionably is hackneyed in form. 
It is at all times at the service of any 
one who may think fit to employ it, 
and has thus the air of empty compli- 
ment. Rightly considered, however, 
it is uo compliment at all. Maclise 
stands in no need of any other “ mantle” 
than that of his own genius; and, in 
wearing this manfully and gracefully, 
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he may well dispense with comparisons, 
however “ odorous,” which have before 
been instituted between men immea- 
surably his inferiors and the mighty 
masters. new no more.—We now pro- 
ceed to.Crichton. 

The narrative opens with a very live- 
ly deseription of the gabyhood of 
Paris in 1579 ; from which it appears 
that the students of /a grande ville 
were then pretty much the same as 
they are now—as fond of emeutes, 
and as intensely convinced of the wis- 
dom of youth and ‘the contemptible 
appearance of gray hairs. The unruly 
rout is hit off with spirit in the follow- 
ing brief extract : 


“* Notwithstanding its shabby appear- 
ance in detail, the general effect of this 
scholastic rabble was striking and pic- 
turesque. The thick moustaches and 
clipped and pointed beards with which 
the lips and chins of most of them were 
decorated gave to to their physiogno- 
mies a manly and determined air, fully 
borne out by their unrestrained carriage 
and deportment. 

“To a man, almost all were armed 
with a tough vine-wood bludgeon, called 
in their language the estoc volant, tipped 
and shod with steel ; a weapon fully un- 
derstood by them, and rendered, by their 
dexterity in the use of it, formidable to 
their adversaries. Not a few carried at 
their girdles the short rapier, so cele- 
brated in their duels and brawls, or con- 
cealed within their bosom a poniard or 
two-edged knife. 

‘* The scholars of Paris have ever 
been a turbulent and ungovernable race ; 
and at the period. of which this narrative 
treats, and, indeed, long antecedently, 
were little better than a. licensed horde 
of robbers, consisting of a pack of idle 
and a youth drafted from all 
parts of Europe, as well as from the re- 
moter provinces of their own nation. 
There was little in common between the 
mass of students and their brethren ex- 
cepting the fellowship resulting from the 
universal licence in which ull indulged. 
Hence their thousand combats among 
themselves—combats almost invariably 
attended with fatal consequences—and 
which the heads of the university found 
it impossible to check. 

“‘ Their own scanty resources, eked out 
by what little they could derive from beg- 
gary or robbery, formed their chief sub- 
sistence ; for many of them were positive 
mendicants, and were so denominated ; 
and, being possessed of a sanctuary 
within their own quarters, to which they 
could at conveniénce retire, they sub- 
mitted to the constraint of no taws, ex- 
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cept those enforced within the jurisdic. 
tion of the University, and -hesitated at 
no means of enriching themselves at the 
expense of. their neighbours. Hence 
the frequent warfare waged between 
them and the monks of St. Germain de 
Pré, whose monastic domains adjoined 
their territories, and whose meadows 
were the constant, champ .clos of. their 
skirmishes ; according to Duluare—pres- 
que toujours un thédtre de tumulte, de 
galanterie, de combats, de duels, de dé- 
bauches, et de sédition. Hence their san. 
guinary conflicts with the good citizens 
of Paris, to whom they were wholly ob- 
noxious, and who occasionally paid their 
aggressions with interest.” 


These youngsters are clamorous 
for admission to a disputation going 
forward in the great hall of the col- 
lege, in which Crichton is engaged. 
Unable to effect an entrance, they 
console themselves by getting up a 
disputation among themselvés,— the 
most prominent brawlers being a Scotch- 
man named Ogilvy, a Spaniard, and a 
Sorbonist—the Scotchman, of course, 
stickling fiercely for the honour of the 
land “ he’s left behind him.” But we 
must leave the students and their 
squabbles, to introduce Crichton him- 
self to the reader. He is thus brought 
on the scene, after the close of the de- 
bate :— 


** Crichton— for the reader will no 
doubt have surmised that he was the 
‘ load-star of all eyes’—possessed an ¢x- 
terior so striking, and a manner so efni- 
nently prepossessing, that his mere ap- 
pearance seemed to act like a spell on 
the beholders. The strongest sympathy 
was instantly and universally excited in 
his favour. Youth is ever interesting ; 
but youth so richly graced as Crichton’s 
could not fail to produce an extraordinary 
impression. At the sight of him the 
whole aspect of things was changed. 
Enthusiasm, amounting almost to devo- 
tion, usurped the place of animosity, and 
all vindictive feelings resulting from 
wounded pride, or other petty annoy- 
ances, were obliterated or forgotten. 
Even discomfiture wore the aspect of 
victory. 

** But in the demeanour of the victor 
no external sign of self-elation was per- 
ceptible. He might not be insensible to 
the distinction of his achievement, but 
he plumed himself not upon it; or, ra- 
ther, with.the modesty ever inherent in 
true greatness, appeared to underrate his 
own success. His cheek was slightly 
flushed, and a smile of tempered satisfac- 
tion played upon his countenance as he 
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acknowledged the stunning applauses of 
the concourse before him. No traces of 
over-exertion or excitement were visible 
in his features or deportment. He would 
seem, to judge from his composed and 
collected manner, to have quitted a de- 
bate in which he had taken no further 
part than that of an auditor, His brow 
was unclouded, his look serene, his step 
buoyant; and, as his bright eye wan- 
dered over the multitude, there was not 
au individual upon whom his gaze mo- 
mentarily rested but felt his heart leap 
within his breast. 

“The countenance of Crichton was 
one that Phidias might have portrayed, 
so nearly did its elevated and ennobled 
character of beauty approach to the ideal 
standard of perfection erected by the 
great Athenian sculptor. Chiselled like 
those of some ancient head of the Del- 
phic God, the features were wrought 
with the utmost fineness and precision— 
the contour of the face was classical and 
harmonious—the mens divinior breathed 
from every lineament—the lips were 
firm, full, and fraught with sensibility, 
yet giving token of the most dauntless 
resolution—the chin was proudly curved 
—the nose Grecian—the nostril thin and 
haughty as that of an unbroken barb of 
the desert—the brow was ample and ma- 
jestical, shaded by dark brown hair, dis- 
posed in thick ringlets after the manner 
of the antique. ‘There was a brilliancy 
of colour and a sparkling freshness in 
Crichton’s complexion, the more surpris- 
ing, as the pallid hue and debilitated 
look of the toil-worn student might more 
naturally be expected in his features 
than the rosy bloom of health, In com. 
pliance with the fashion of the day, a 
slight moustache feathered his upper lip, 
and a short, pointed beard clothed his 
chin, and added to the grave manliness 
of his aspect.” 


Ile is presented with a token of the 
respect of the university from the hands 
of the rector, accompanied by a purse, 
the contents of which he casts among 
the scholars ; and, after a scramble, a 
scuffle takes place, in which an attempt 
is made on Crichton’s life by the 
Spaniard,— though in the crowd Ogil- 
vie is mistaken for the assassin. A 
sort of general méleé follows upon this, 
which is, after some hard blows, settled 
by a bull-dog, belonging to an Eng- 
lishman named Blount; and a party of 
archers arriving to the rescue, the 
scholars are dispersed. In the scene 
just spoken of, a very important per- 
sonage, the Geloso, is introduced, who 
turns out to be one of that class of di- 
vinities, a lovely girl disguised in male 
VOL, XIV. NO. LXXXIV, 
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attire, and exercises very considerable 
influence on the progress of the narra- 
tive. But we must not anticipate. 
Suffice it here to say, that the Geloso 
received the blow aimed by the Spaniard 
at Crichton ; and that Crichton placed 
his unknown protector under the care 
of Ruggieri, the astrologer, a creature of 
Queen Catherine of Medicis. At the 
opening of book the second we are in- 
troduced to this celebrated character, 
and others of the gay, intriguing, and 
heartless court of Henry III. Ains- 
worth sketches the principal person- 
ages of this period, so rich in recollec- 
tions, with a free, vigorous, and, at the 
same time, graceful hand. We shall 
transfer a few specimens to our pages, 
—for, often as the same persons have, in 
one way or other, been handled, it will 
be found that our author has invested 
them with the charm of novelty. We 
will begin with Catherine de Medicis, 
she being the all-informing soul of the 
strangely assorted circle in which she 
moved. After a passing notice of the 
Queen Louise de Lorraine — the pious 
amiable (a word importing then, as it 
mostly does now, the absence of per- 
sonal charms, or mental fervour,) Ca- 
therine is thus described :— 


** The position which Louise de Vau- 
demont should have occupied was as- 
sumed by the Queen Mother, who amply 
supplied whatever might be wanting in 
her daughter-in-law. In her hands her 
sons were mere puppets; they filled 
thrones, while she wielded their scep- 
tres. Hers was truly what it has been 
described —‘ a soul of bronze or of iron.’ 
Subtle, secret, Machiavelian—the Prince’ 
of the plotting Florentine was her con- 
stant study—her policy worked in the 
dark: none could detect her movements 
till they were disclosed by their results, 
Inheriting many of the nobler qualities of 
the Medicis, her hatred was implacable 
as that of the Borgias; and, like that 
dread race, her schemes were not suf- 
fered to be restrained by any ties of 
affinity. Rumour attributed to her 
agency the mysterious removal of her 
two elder sons from the path of the third, 
who was unquestionably her favourite ; 
and she was afterwards accused of being 
accessory to the sudden death of another, 
the. Duke D’Alengon, who perished at 
Chateau-Thierry, from smelling a bou- 
quet of poisoned flowers. 

“« The court of Catherine de Medicis, 
in effect that of her son, numbered three 
hundred of the loveliest and most illus. 
trious damsels of the land. 

* 7 * = 
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“ Surrounded by this fair phalanx, 

Catherine felt herself irresistible. As in 
the case of the unfortunate Demoiselle 
de Limeuil, she only punished their in- 
discretions when concealment was im. 
possible. An accurate judge of human 
nature, she knew that the most inflexible 
bosom was no proof against female bland- 
ishment, and armed with this ‘ petite 
bande des dames de la cour,’ as they were 
called, she made use of their agency to 
counteract the plans of her enemies, and 
by their unsuspected influence, which 
extended over all the court, became ac- 
quainted with the most guarded secrets 
ofall parties. The profound dissimula- 
tion which enveloped her conduct has 
left the character of Catherine a pro- 
blem which the historian would in vain 
attempt to solve; and equally futile 
would be his endeavours to trace to their 
hidden sources the springs of all her ac- 
tions. Blindly superstitious, bigoted, 
yet sceptical, and, if her enemies are at 
all to be believed, addicted to the idola- 
trous worship of false gods; proud, yet 
never guilty of meanness; a fond wife 
—an Italian woman, yet exhibiting no 
jealousy of an inconstant husband ; a 
tender mother, yet accused of sacrificing 
three of her sons to her ambitious views ; 
a rigid observer of etiquette, yet not un- 
frequently overlooking its neglect ; fiery 
and vindictive, yet never roused to be- 
tray her emotions by any gesture of im. 
patience, but veiling her “indignation un- 
der a mask of calmness, her supposititious 
character and actions were a perpetual 
contradiction to each other. The best 
description of her is, perhaps, contained 
in the following s atirical epitaph which 
appeared soon after her demise : 


La Reine qui cy git fut un diable et un 
ange, 

Toute pleine de blame, et pleine de lou- 
ange, 

Elle soutint |’ Etat et l’ Etat mit a bas, 

Elle fit maints accords, et pas moins de 
debats, 

Elle enfanta trois Rois, et trois guerres 
civiles, 

Fit batir des Chateaux, 
villes ; 

Fit bien de bonnes loix, et de mauvyais 
edits, 

Souhaite-lui, passant, Enfer et Paradis, 


et ruiner des 


** Catherine’s, however, was a genius 
of a high order. No portion of her time 
was left unoccupied. She was a lover of 
letters, and of men of letters— 


Pour ne dégénerer de ses premiers ayeux 

Soigneuse a fait chercher les livres les 
plus vieux 

Hebreux, Grecs, et Latins, traduits et a 
traduire— 
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a cultivator of the arts, and the most 
perfect horsewoman of hertime. To her 
the ladies are indebted for the introduc- 
tion of the pommel in the saddle (female 
equitation being, up to that period, con- 
ducted a la planchette); a mode which, 
according to Brantéme, she introduced 
for the better display of her unequalled 
symmetry of person. 

«« If Catherine was a paradox, not less 
so was her son, Henri III., whose youth 
held forth a brilliant promise not des- 
tined to be realised in his riper years, 
The victor of Jarnac and Montcontour— 
the envy of the warlike youth of his 
time—the idol of those whose swords 
had been fleshed in many battles—the 
chosen monarch of Poland—a well-judg- 
ing statesman—a fluent and felicitous 
orator, endowed with courage, natural 
grace, 4 fine person, universally accom- 
plished in all the exercises of the tilting. 
yard, the manége, and the hall- of-arms— 
this chivalrous and courageous prince, as 
soon as he ascended the throne of France, 
sank into a voluptuous lethargy, from 
which, except upon extraordinary occa- 
sions, he was never afterwards aroused : 
his powers of mind—his resolution—his 
courage, moral and phvsical, faded be- 
neath the enerv ating life of sensuality i in 
which he indulged.” 


A little further on he is brought be- 
fore us in the following striking de- 
lineation :— 


One amongst their number was 
treated with marked deference and re- 
spect by the others; and it would ap. 
pear that it was for his amusement that 
all these witticisms were uttered, as, 
whenever a successful hit was made, he 
bestowed upon it his applause. He was 
a man of middle height, slender figure, 
and had a slight stoop in the shoulders. 
His countenance was charged with an 
undefinable but sinister expression, some- 
thing between a sneer and a smile. His 
features were not handsome, the nose 
being heavy and clubbed, and the lips 
coarse and thick; but his complexion 
was remarkable for its delicacy and 
freshness of tint ; neither were his eyes 
deficient in lustre, though their glances 
were shifting, suspicious, and equivocal. 
He wore short moustaches curled up- 
wards from the lips, and a beard a la 
royale tufted his chin. From either ear 
depended long pearl drops, adding to his 
effeminate appearance ; while, in lieu of 
plumes, his black toquet, placed upon the 
summit of his head, and so adjusted as 
not to disturb the arrangement of his 
well-curled hair, was adorned with a 
brilliant aigrette of many-coloured gems. 
Around his neck he wore a superb neck- 
lace of pearls, together with a chain of 
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medallions intermingled with ciphers, 
from which was suspended the lesser 
order of the Saint-Esprit, radiant with 
diamonds of inestimable value. In fact, 
the jewels flaming from his belt, the 
buckles, and the various fastenings of his 
magnificent attire, were almost beyond 
computation. On the one hand, this 
girdle sustained a pouch filled with small 
silver flacons of perfume, together with a 
sword with rich hilt and velvet scab- 
bard ; and on the other, a chaplet of 
death’s heads, which, ever mindful of a 
vow to that effect, he constantly carried 
about his person, and which indicated 
the strange mixture of religion or hy- 
pocrisy that, together with depravity, 
went to the composition of the wearer's 
character. Adorned with the grand or- 
der of the Saint-Esprit, and edged with 
silver lace, his chestnut-coloured velvet 
mantle, cut in the extremity of the mode, 
was a full inch shorter than that of his 
companions. His ruff was of ampler cir- 
cumference, and enjoyed the happiest 
and most becoming don de la rotonde. 
Fitting as close to the figure as loops 
and buttons could make it, his exqui- 
sitely worked and slashed pourpoint sat 
to a miracle; nor less studied was the 
appointment of the balloon-like hauts de 
chausses, swelling over his reins, and 
which, together with the doublet, were 
of yellow satin. 

‘** Far be it from us to attempt to por. 
tray the exuberant splendour of his 
sleeve ; the nice investiture of the 
graceful limb, with the hose of purple 
silk, or the sharp point of the satin shoe. 
No part of his attire was left unstudied ; 
and the élégant of the nineteenth century 
may aspire in vain to emulate the finished 
decorative taste of the royal exquisite of 
the sixteenth.” 


But enough of political queens and 
kings. Come we now to the Queen of 
Beauty herself, Venus de Valois. Lere 
Rookwood evidently waxes warm ; and 
as he writes con amore, we are bound to 
ireat his canons of Cupid legislation 
with respect. Yet in some cases, as in 
the first parenthesis, we may be permit- 
teda doubt. “ The eyes of a lovely wo- 
man” are certainly as lovely lights a 
any man need be bewildered by ; but 
that they are “ always what he looks 
on first,” will depend in a great mea- 
sure on the incident of his meeting or 
overtaking the said “ lovely woman.” 
Probably the writer meant to say, that 
the eyes of a lovely woman are what a 
man always ought to look at first. 
In that case, we agree with him. It 
has happened even to our “ noble 
selves” to have erred wofully by dis- 
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regarding this sound maxim. For in- 
stance, we once—only once — were 
captivated, as every man of taste might 
—nay, must be—by a most faultless 
form. Following the bent of a chival- 
rous inclination, we hastened onward 
— overtook —and passed the symme- 
trical nymph. With that skilful touch 
of stratagem by which a gentleman 
always escapes impertinence, we ob- 
tained a look at the countenance ; 
and, lo! this sister of the Graces had 
only tlie advantage of Cupid by one 
eye! Qur feelings may be “ much 
more easily conceived than described” 
at this awful discovery. Now, had we 
followed Ainsworth’s advice, and taken 
nothing for granted in the way of love- 
liness till we had seen the eyes (!), we 
should have escaped the intense disap- 
pointment just described. The next 
parenthesis — that in which the author 
says that the ampleur des pudiques 
charmes of Marguerite de Valois (in 
plain English, the plumpness of her 
majesty) would have been no fault 
with him —this parenthesis speaks the 
sentiment of our inmost soul. Agreeing 
with Lord Byron when he says, 


«« T hate a dumpy woman,” 


we still more cordially agree with 
Tom Moore, in that scarcely quotable 
passage in which, after having, in his 
peculiar way, paid his compliments to 
flesh, he adds, 


‘* T never was partial to bones.” 


In another point, before quoting, we 
must express our cordial concurrence 
with the writer. It is—but the reader 
must discover it for himself. We shall 
not disturb the typography of the ori- 
ginal. The particular passage is mo- 
rally italicised. Here follows the entire 
quotation. 


‘* Marguerite’s eyes—the eyes of a 
lovely woman are what we always look at 
first —were large and dark, liquid, im. 
passioned, voluptuous, with the fire of 
France and the tenderness of Italy in 
their beams, An anchorite could scarce 
have resisted their witchery, And then 
her features! How shall we give you a 
notion of their fascination? It was not 
their majesty—yet they were majestic 
as those of her mother—(grace, in fact, 
is more majestical than majesty’s self, 
and Marguerite was eminently graceful) 
—it was not their regularity, yet they 
were regular as the severest judgment 
might exact—it was not their tint, 
though Marguerite’s skin was dazzlingly 
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fair ; but it was that expression which 
resides not in form, but which, emanating 
from the soul, imparts, like the sun to 
the landscape, light, life, and loveliness. 
This it was that constituted the charm of 
Marguerite’s features. 

‘* The Queen of Navarre's figure was 
full and faultless ; or, if it had a fault 
(which, however, would have been none 
with us), it might be deemed, by those 
who think embonpoint incompatible with 
beauty, alittle too redundant. But, then, 
if you complained of the Hebe-like pro- 
portion of her swelling shoulders, surely 
the slender waist from which those 
shoulders sprang would content you. 
The cestus of Venus would have spanned 
that waist—and did span it, for aught 
we know: Marguerite’s fascination, in- 
deed, would almost warrant such a con- 
clusion. Her throat was rounded, and 
whiter than drifted snow: ‘ Jamais n’en 
fut veue,’ says her historian, ‘ une si belle, 
ny si blanche, si pleine, ny si charnue.’ 
Her hands—the true Medicis hand— 

Ronsard did well to liken them to the 
ngers of the young Aurora—rose-dyed, 
dew-steeped)— were the snowiest and 
smallest ever beheld; and we need 
scarcely inform the discriminating reader 
what sort of feet are sure to accompany 
such hands — nor of what sort of beauties 
such tiny feet give unerring evidence. 
Marguerite’s feet, therefore, we need 
scarcely say, were those of a fairy, and 
the ankles that sustained them fine and 
fairy-like as the feet. 

“* Of her attire, which was gorgeous 
as her beauty, we dare scarcely hazard 
a description—we shrink beneath the 
perilous weight of its magnificence. 
Brilliants flamed like stars, thick set 
amidst her dusky tresses. Besprent with 
pearls, her stomacher resembled a silvery 
coat of mail. Cloth of gold constituted 
her dress, the fashion of which was pe- 
culiar to herself; for it was remarked of 
her that she never appeared in the same 
garb twice, and that the costume in which 
she was seen the last was that in which 
she appeared to the greatest advantage. 
Be this as it may, upon the present occa- 
sion she had studied to please; and she 
who pleased without study, could scarce 
fail to charm when it was her aim to 
do so. Around her fair throat hung a 
necklace of cameos ; while in one hand, 
mignonnement engantelé, as Rabelais hath 
it, she held akerchief fringed with golden 
lace, and in the other a fan of no incon- 
siderable power of expansion.” 


This charming person falls, tumbles, 
plunges, or whatever else you will, into 
ove with Crichton — who, as “ the 
course of true love,” &c. &c.—falls in 
love on his own account in a totally 
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different quarter, And to afford the 
reader an opportunity of estimating 
the discrimination of the “ admirable ” 
lady-lover. We give the author's pic- 
ture of Esclairmonde. 


** Alas! how inadequate are mere 
words to convey a notion of the beauty 
we would wish to portray. The creation 
of the poet's fancy fades in the evanes. 
cent colouring he is compelled to em- 
ploy. The pen cannot trace what the 
pencil is enabled so vividly to depict: 
it cannot accurately define the exquisite 
contour of the face, neither can it supply 
the breathing hues of the cheek — the 
kindling lustre of the eye —the dewy 
gloss of the lip—or the sheen of the 
hair—be it black as the raven’s wing, or 
glowing as a snnbeam, or fleecy as a 
summer cloud. The imagination alone 
can furnish these details; and to the 
reader's imagination we would gladly 
intrust the portraiture of Esclairmonde, 
venturing, however, to offer a few fur- 
ther hints for his guidance. 

** Imagine, then, features moulded in 
the most harmonious form of beauty, and 
chiselled with a taste, at once softened 
and severe. The eyes are of a dark, 
deep blue, swimming with a chastened 
tenderness. An inexpressible charm 
reigns about the lips ; and a slight dim- 
ple, in which a thousand Cupids might 
bask, softly indents the smcoth and 
rounded chin. Raised from the brow, 
so as completely to display its snowy 
expanse, the rich auburn hair is gathered 
in plaits at the top of the head—crisped 
with light curls at the sides—ornament- 
ed with a string of pearls, and secured at 
the back with a knot of ribands; a 
style of head-dress introduced by the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, from whom it 
derived its name, and then universally 
adopted in the French court. The swan- 
like throat is encircled by a flat collar of 
starched muslin, edged with pointed 
lace. Rich purple velvet of Florence 
constitutes the materiul of the dress—the 
long and sharp boddice of which attract- 
ed Henri’s attention to the slender shape 
and distinctly-defined bosom of the love- 
ly demoiselle.” 


This fair creature, introduced at 
court under the auspices of Catherine 
de Medicis, inspires the voluptuous 
Henri with a sort of grande passion. 
And bis majesty is not a little morti- 
fied to find that the “ admirable” 
Crichton, has already taken possession 
of the maiden’s heart. He adopts a 
mode of ridding himself of the rivalry, 
rather roguish than royal. He con- 
fers the order of the Saint Esprit on 
Crichton, and when the Scot, over- 
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whelmed by the blandishments of his 
courtly master, is profuse of grateful 
expressions, Henri leads him thus 
adroitly into his snare. 


“«* We may, anon, take you at your 
word, and require a service at your 
hands.’ 

“«* Yon have but to name it, sire, and 
if ——’ 

*« « Nay, we may ask too much,’ replied 
Henri, with a gracious smile. 

“* Ask my life —’tis yours, sire.’ 

***« We may ask more. 

‘* Your majesty can ask nothing that I 
will not attempt.’ 

“ * Nothing you will refuse.’ 

*« * Nothing—by my sword I swear it!’ 

‘¢ « Enough—we are well content.’ 

** As Henri spoke, a half-stified sob was 
heard proceeding from some one near 
him. The sound reached Crichton’s 
ears, and beat, he knew not why, like 
a presage of ill upon his heart. He half 
repented of his vow ; but it was too late 
to recal it. 

«* Henri could scarce conceal his exult- 
ation.” 


This sob proceeded from the Lady 
Fsclairmonde, who had been unob- 
served by Crichton. Henri loses no 
time in following up this advantage, 
his first step being to shake Esclair- 
monde’s confidence in the constancy of 
her lover. For this purpose he leads 
her to the spot where Crichton and 
Marguerite de Valois are sailing down 
the saloon, 

‘* Like two companion barks on Cydnus 
wave,” 
and afterwards to the oratory. Here 
a most dramatic scene is enacted in 
the presence of Esclairmonde and the 
king, they having stolen unperceived 
into the oratory. Henri, on coming 
forward, claims the fulfilment of 
Crichton’s recent vow that he would 
refuse nothing to the king. His ma- 
jesty requires him to resign the hand 
of Esclairmonde. He does so, in an 
agony of despair, while Marguerite 
loads him with threats and reproaches. 
But fearful as is the rage of a jealous 
woman, and a Medicis—Crichton has 
provoked an enemy still more formid- 
able — Catherine, the queen-mother, 
whose schemes he has partly discover- 
ed and deranged by effecting an entry 
into Ruggieri’s tower. This hazard- 


ous exploit he had performed to liber- 
ate the Geloso, entrusted by him, as 
we have seen, to the care of Ruggieri. 
He is unable to effect the maiden’s 
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rescue ; but he brings away a treason- 
able scroll, prepared by the astrologer. 
This he deciphers before Henri and the 
assembled court. Ruggieri is con- 
demned to the stake, in spite of the 
entreaties of Queen Catherine, when a 
personage, deeply concerned in the 
plot, makes his appearance. This mys- 
terious figure is the Mask —and is 
known to Crichton as being in pursuit 
of the Venetian maiden confined in 
Ruggieri’s tower. He challenges Crich- 
ton to a combat a outrance, on the re- 
sult of which the astrologer’s fate is to 
depend. The challenge is accepted. 
But Catherine de Medicis proposes a 
more quiet mode of putting Crichton 
to sleep eternally, and she fixes on the 
Queen of Navarre to administer the 
potion. For this purpose she entered 
the oratory. The younger of the two 
queens, who but a short time before 
had begged of Henri to let her slake 
her furious jealousy in her lover's 
blood, recoils from the murderous task 
assigned to her by Catherine. But in 
vain. 


“« Scarcely another moment elapsed 
when Catherine de Medicis and the 
Queen of Navarre issued from the ora- 
tory. The features of the latter were 
pale as death, and their expression utter- 
ly unlike that which they habitually 
wore. Catherine was unmoved, majes- 
tical, terrible. 

**«* Must this, indeed, beso, mother 2?” 
asked Marguerite, shudderingly. 

‘« «Tt must,’ replied Catherine, peremp- 
torily. ‘‘ Henri will, no doubt, as he is 
wont, carouse till dawn. By that time 
the draught will have done its duty. 
But if he survive, Maurevert and his 
band, which will await his coming forth 
from the Louvre, will complete the work, 
Shrink not from the task. Our honour 
is at stake.’ 

‘« The two queens separated. Cathe- 
rine rejoined her attendants, and took 
the direction of the hall of entrance, 
Marguerite, almost mechanically, re- 
turned to the grand saloon. 

“As Catherine pursued her course, 
she perceived a masked figure single it- 
self from the crowd at her approach. Its 
stature was that of Crichton’s chal- 
lenger—its plumes like those he wore— 
its sable cloak the same. Catherine 
paused—the figure paused likewise. 

“«'Tis he!’ mentally exclaimed the 
queen-mother; and she despatched one 
of her pages to bid the mask to her 
presence.” 


Ilerein Catherine makes a cardinal 
blunder. This mask is no other than 
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Crichton, who counterfeits with such 
consummate skill that he obtains the 
unreserved confidence of the queen- 
mother, and is furnished with a token 
by which he is to obtain, unquestion- 
ed entrance to the Ruggieri tower. 
This incident, as may be supposed, 
leads to delightful confusion. Before, 
however, we come to the scene in the 
tower, we must first recount the failure 
of Marguerite’s attempt on the life of 
Crichton, at the banquet. The hero 
has just sung a song, in which allusion 
is made to the poisoning of an Oth- 
man prince by Borgia. 


*** You must now, perforce, pledge us, 
mon Ecossois, or we shall think you hold 
our feasts in the same horror as those of 
Borgia. Acup of Cyprus! You will not 
refuse us?” 

*«* He will not refuse me,’ said Mar- 
guerite de Valois. ‘ Give me a goblet, 
Loisel.’ 

** A page approached with a flagon of 
gold. 

«« « Fill for me,’ said the queen. 

*« And the wine was poured out. 

*** To our re-union,’ whispered she, 
drinking. ‘ La forza d'amore non ris- 
guarda al delitto.’ 

“«T pledge you, madame,’ answered 
Crichton, raising the goblet. 

‘* Marguerite’s eyes were fixed upon 
him. All trace of colour had deserted 
her cheeks. 

*« * How is this?’ exclaimed Crichton, 
laying down the goblet untasted. ‘ Poi- 
son!—Do Borgia’s drugs find entrance 
here?’ 

**« Poison!’ echoed all, rising in asto- 
nishment and dismay. 

*« « Ay—poison !” reiterated Crichton. 
‘See the ruddy bezoar in this ring has 
become pale as opal. This wine is poi- 
soned.” 

«©* 7 have drunk of it,’ said Mar- 
guerite, with a withering look. ‘ Your 
own faint heart misgives you.’ 

«* « Some poisons have their antidotes, 
madame,’ observed Crichton, sternly. 
* The knife of Parysades was anointed on 
one side only.’ 

‘* * Bring Venetian glass,’ cried Henri ; 
‘ that will remove or confirm your suspi- 
cions. Sangdieu! Chevalier Crichton, 
if this interruption be groundless, you 
shall bitterly repent it.’ 

««* Give me the Venice glass,’ said 
Crichton ; ‘ I will abide the issue.’ 

‘* A glass was brought, bell-shaped— 
light—clear as crystal. Crichton took 
it, and poured within it the contents of 
his own goblet. 

‘For a second no change was ob- 
served, The wine then suddenly hissed 
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and foamed. The glass shivered into a 
thousand pieces. 

«* All eyes were now turned on the 
Queen of Navarre. She had fainted. 

*** Let her be cared for,’ said Henri, 
affecting indifference ; ‘ Miron must at- 
tend her. He will understand—’ and 
the king whispered a few words to Du 
Halde. ‘ Fair dames, and you, messeig- 
neurs,’ added he to the guests, who 
looked on aghast, ‘ this incident must not 
interrupt our revel. 
thee our taster. Wine—wine!’”’ 

We have not space for the incanta- 
tion scene in Ruggieri’s laboratory. 
The encounter of the Two Masks, 
and the disclosure of her deep-laid 
scheme by Catherine to Crichton ; the 
detention of the latter; his struggle 
with the creatures of the infuriate 
queen, during which his life is a second 
time saved by the interposition of the 
Gelosa ; and his perilous descent from 
the column: all this we must pass. 
Two important discoveries are, how- 
ever, made in the course of these occur- 
rences, viz., that the Mask is the Prince 
of Mantua, and that Esclairmonde is 
Princess of Condé; between whom 
Catherine proposes a match, on condi- 
tion that the prince shall assist in plac- 
ing Anjou on the throne of France, in 
room of Henri. Her majesty makes 
this motherly proposal to the wrong 
Mask—to Crichton; and is thus com- 
pletely at the mercy of the man she 
most hates and fears, We must now 
hasten to the lists, where Ruggieri’s 
fate is to be decided by the combat be- 
tween Crichton and the Prince of Man- 
tua. The whole of this part of the 
work is dashed off with great spirit 
by the author. The Prince of Mantua 
is unhorsed, and after this, he claims the 
privilege of combat with the sword, a re- 
quest which, being generously seconded 
by Crichton, is complied with. But 
in this second encounter the prince 
fares still worse. After some fierce 
fighting, he is struck to the earth by 
his antagonist, and carried senseless 
from the ground. 

Another royal rival of Crichton must 
now be introduced to the reader’s no- 
tice. 


Samson, we appoint 


** On the day succeeding the events we 
have related, and about two hours before 
noon, the interior of the Falcon (a small 
but greatly frequented cabaret in the 
Rue Pelican, to which we have before 
alluded, and which was famed alike for 
the excellence of its wines and the charms 
of its hostess) presented a scene of much 
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bustle and animation. The tables were 
covered with viands; the benches with 
guests: the former consisting of every 
variety of refection, liquid ‘and solid, 
proper to a substantial Parisian breakfast 
of the sixteenth century, from the well. 
smoked ham of Bayonne, and savory 
sausage of Bologna, to the mild potage de 
levrier, and unctuous soupe de prime; the 
latter exhibiting every shade of charac- 
ter, from the roystering student (your 
scholars have alwi ys been great tavern 
hunters) and sottish clerk of the Basoche 
to the buff-jerkined musqueteer and 
strapping sergeant of the Swiss Guard. 
The walls resounded with the mingled 
clatter of the trencher, the flagon, and 
the dice-box—with the shouts of laugh- 
ter and vociferations of the company, and 
with the rapid responses of the servitors. 
The air reeked with the fumes of tobac- 
co, or, as it was then called, herbe a la 
Reine, pimento, and garlic. Pots of hy- 
dromel, hippocras, and claret, served to 
allay the thirst which the salt meats we 
have mentioned (compulsoires de beuvettes, 
according to the Rabelaisian synonyme ) 
very naturally provoked; and many a 
deep draught was that morning drained 
to the health of Dame Fredegonde, the 
presiding divinity of the Falcon. 

“ When wesaid that the wines of Dame 
Fredegonde were generally approved, 
we merely repeated the opinion of every 
member ‘of the U niversity of Paris, 
whose pockets were not utterly exhausted 
of the necessary métal ferruginé,— and 
when we averred that her charms were 
the universal theme of admiration, we 
reiterated the sentiments of every jolly 
lansquenet, or Gascon captain of D’ Eper- 
non’s ‘ Quarante Cing,’ whose pike had at 
any time been deposited at her threshold, 
or whose spurs jingled upon her hearth. 

‘* Attracted by the report of her come- 
liness, half the drinking world of Paris 
flocked to the Falcon. It was the haunt 
of all lovers of good cheer, and a buxom 
hostess. 

Ah! comme on entrait 
Boire a son cabaret. 

‘* Some women there are who look old 
in their youth, and grow young again as 
they advance in life ; and of “these was 
Dame Fredegonde. Like her wine, she 
improved by keeping. At eighteen she 
did not appear so young, or so inviting 
as at eight-and-thirty. Her person might 
be somewhnt enlarged, —What of that ? 
Many of her admirers thought her very 
embonpoint an improvement. Her sleek 
black tresses, gathered in a knot at the 
back of her head — her smvoth brow, 
which set care and time, and their far- 
rows at defiance—her soft dimpled chin 
her dark laughing eyes—and her teeth, 
white as a casket of pearls, left nothing 


to be desired. You could hardly dis- 
tinguish between the ring of your silver 
real upon her board and the laughter 
with which she received it. She might 
have sat to Béranger for his portrait of 
Madame Grégoire, so well do his racy 
lines describe her :— 


‘ Je crois voir encor 

Son gros rire aller jusqu’ aux larmes, 
Et sous sa croix d’or 

L’ampleur de ses pudiques charmes.’ 


“To sum up her perfections in a word 
—she was awidow. As Dame Frede- 
gonde, notwithstanding her plumpness, 
had a very small waist, and particularly 
neat ankles, she wore an extremely tight 
boddice, and an extremely short vertu- 
gardin ; and as she was more than sus- 
pected of favouring the persecuted Hu- 
guenot party, she endeavoure d to remove 
the i impression by wearing at her girdlea 
long rosary of beads, terminated by the 
white double cross of the Le sague. 

«« Among her guests, upon the morning 
in question, Dame Fredegonde num- 
bered the Sorbonist, the Bernardin, the 
disciples of Harcourt and Montaigu, and 
one or two more of the brawling and dis- 
putatious fraternity, whose companion- 
ship we have for some time abandoned. 
These students were regaling themselves 
upon a Gargantuan gammon of ham and 
a flask of malvoisie. At some distance 
from this party sat Blount, together with 
his faithful attendant Druid, who, with 
his enormous paws placed upon his mas- 
ter’s knees, and his nose familiarly 
thrust upon the board, received: no small 
portion of the huge chine of beef des- 
tined for the Englishman's repast. Next 
to Blount appeared Ogilvy, and next to 
the Scot, but as far removed from his 
propinquity as the limits of the bench 
would permit, sat a youth whose features 
were concealed from view by a broad 
hat, and who seemed, from his general 
restlessness and impatience of manner, to 
be ill at ease in the society in which acci- 
dent, rather than his own free choice, 
must have thrown him. 

‘* We shall pass over the remainder of 
the company, and come at once to a man- 
at-arms of very prepossessing exterior, 
who had established himself in close 
juxta-position with our buxom hostess, 
with whom he seemed to be upon terms 
of sufficiently good understanding, There 
was nothing very remarkable in “the cOS- 
tume of this hero. He hada stout buff 
jerkin, a coarse brown serge cloak, 
pointed felt hat with a single green fea- 
ther, a long estoc by his side, and great 
spurs in his yellow boots. But there 
was an ease and grace in his deportment, 
a fire in his eye, ‘and a tone in his voice 
that seemed scarcely to belong to the mere 
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common soldier, whose garb he wore, 
His limbs were well-proportioned—his 
figure was tall and manly—his complex- 
ion ruddy and sunburnt —his bearing 
exsy and unrestrained, and his look 
that of one more accustomed to command 
than to serve. He had immense mous- 
taches—a pointed beard—a large nose 
slightly hooked, and eyes of a very amo- 
rous expression ; and, taken altogether, 
he had the air of a person born for con- 
quest, whether of the fair sex or of king. 
doms. His way of making love was of 
that hearty, straightforward kind which 
seems to carry all before it. Assured of 
success, he was, as a matter of course, 
assuredly successful. Dame Fredegonde 
found him perfectly irresistible. Her last 
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lover, the strapping Swiss sergeant, who 
saw himself thus suddenly supplanted, 
was half frantic with jealousy, and twist- 
ing his fingers in the long black beard that 
descended to his belt, appeared to medi- 
tate with his falchion the destruction of 
his fortunate rival.” 


This, we need hardly say, is Henri 
of Navarre, who enters heartily into 
the spirit of the scene; and, in com- 
pliance with the request of the scho- 
lars, his masquerading majesty sings 
the following song, to their infinite 
gratification, and to the equally great 
horror of the two personages who make 
their appearance at its close :— 


** THE CHRONICLE OF GARGANTUA, 
Showing how he took away the Great Bells of Notre Dame. 


Grandgousier was a toper boon, as Rabelais will tell ye, 

Who, once upon a time, got drunk with his old wife Gargamelly : 
Right royally the bout began (no queen was more punctilious 
Than Gargamelle) on chitterlings, botargos, godebillios : {es 


Sing, Caramari, carimara ! 


golynoly, golynolo! 


They licked their lips, they cut their quips—a flask then each selected ; 
And with good Greek, as satin sleek, their gullets they humected. 
Rang stave and jest, the flask they pressed— but ere away the wine went, 
Occurred most unexpectedly Queen Gargumelle’s confinement! 

Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 


No sooner was Gargantua born, than from bis infant throttle, 
Arose a most melodious cry to his uurse to bring the bottle! 
W hereat Grandgousier much rejoiced —as it seemed, unto his thinking, 
A certain sign of a humour fine for most immoderate drinking ! : 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ' 


Gargantua shot up, like a tower some city looking over ! 

His full-moon visage in the clouds, leagues off, ye might discover ! 

His gracious person he arrayed —I do not mean to laugh at ye— 

With a suit of clothes, and great trunk hose, of a thousand ells of taffaty ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 


Around his waist Gargantua braced a belt of silk bespangled ; 

And from his hat, as a platter flat, a long blue feather dangled ; 

And down his hip, like the mast of ship, a rapier huge descended, 
With a dagger keen, stuck his sash between, all for ornament intended ! 


Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, 


golynolo! 


So learned did Gargantua grow, that he talked like one whose turn is 
For logic, with a sophister, hight Tubal Holofernes. 
In Latin, too, he lessons took from a tutor old and seedy, 


Who taught the ‘ 


Quid Est’ and the ‘ Pars’— one Jobelin de Bridé ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara ! 


golynoly, golynolo ! 


A monstrous mare Gargantua rode—a black Numidian courser — 

A beast so droll, of filly or foal, was never seen before, sir ! 

Great elephants looked small as ants by her side —her hoofs were cloven— 

Her tail was like the spire at Langes—her mane like goat-beards woven ! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara ! goly noly, golynolo ! 


Upon this mare Gargantua rode until he came to Paris, 
Which from Utopia’s capital, as we all know, rather far is : 





* « Gaudebillaux sont grasses trippes de coiraux. 
a la criche, et prés guimaulx. Prés guimaulx sont qui portent herbe deux foys l'an.”’ 
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The thundering bells of Notre Dame he took from out the steeple ; 
And he bung them round his great mare’s neck in the sight of all the people ! 
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Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 


Now what Gargantua did beside, I shall pass by without notice, 

As well as the absurd harangue of that wiseacre Janotus ; 

But the legend tells that the thundering bells Bragmardo brought away, sir, 

And that in the towers of Notre Dame they are swinging to this day, sir! 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo! 


Now the great deeds of Gargantua— how his father’s foes he followed — 

How pilgrims six, with their staves and scrips, in a lettuce leaf he swallowed — 

How he got blind drunk with a worthy monk, Friar Johuny of the Funnels— 

And made huge cheer, till the wine and beer flew about his camp in runnels— 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo ! 


How he took to wife, to cheer his life, fat Badebec the moper, 
And by her begat a lusty brat, Pantagruel the toper— 
And did other things, as the story sings, too long to find a place here,— 
Are they not writ, with matchless wit, by Alcofribas Nasier ? * 
Sing, Carimari, carimara! golynoly, golynolo !” 


The king determines on breaking a 
lance with Crichton, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of Rosni and the Preacher. 
While he is on his way, a conversation 
occurs between Catherine de Medicis 
and Crichton, in the pavilion of the 
latter. Her Majesty comes to solicit 
his co-operation in her plot against 
Henri I11., and holds out the tempting 
lure of the baton of a marshal of France, 
and the far higher prize, of the Princess 
of Condé’s hand. The service which 
Catherine claims as an equivalent is the 
murder of her son Henri, and the ele- 
vation of his younger brother to the 
throne. To this proposal Crichton re- 
plies :— 


“«« Think you I am an assassin, ma- 

dame, that you propose to me a deed 
from which even the ruthless bravo of 
your native Italy would shrink aghast.’ 
’ «© 7f we propose a deed dark and 
terrible, we offer a proportionate reward,’ 
returned Catherine. ‘ Stay!’ continued 
she, drawing from her escarcelle a small 
roll of parchment, to which a broad seal 
was appended,—‘ here is your appoint- 
ment.’ 

« «Tt bears date to-morrow.’ 

“« It will be ratified to night, mon- 
seigneur,’ rejoined the queen, placing 
the document upon a table which stood 
beside them. ‘ Behold the royal signet, 
—behold your title as marsha] of France! 
Your answer?’ 

‘« « Ts this,’ replied Crichton, suddenly 
drawing his poniard, and striking 
through the parchment in the exact spot 
where his name appeared, all trace of 
which it effectually obliterated.” 


There appears but little chance of 





* « The anagram of Francois Rabelais.” 


effecting an arrangement here. 
Catherine clings to her scheme. 
says to the conscientious Scot :— 


But 
She 


‘“** One word more ere we part. In 
Henri you have a rival; he loves the 
Princess Esclairmonde.’ 

‘«« T know it, madame—’ 

*** To night she is his, or yours—’ 

** * His she shall never be.’ 

*«* Then you consent---’ 

** At this moment the loud blast ofa 
bugle was heard sounding from the fur- 
ther end of the tilt-yard. 

*** A knightly challenge!’ exclaimed 
Crichton, listening for a repetition of the 
notes. 

“«*« That challenge is from Henri of 
Navarre,’ rejoined Catherine. 

*«* Henri of Navarre !’ repeated Crich- 
ton, in astonishment; ‘ he, then, is the 
leader whom fate hath delivered into 
your hands,’ 

*« © He is’ replied Catherine; ‘ but we 
waste time—your answer ?” 

«« « Shall be given after the jousts,’ ” 


Crichton hurries to the lists, having 
first promised to guard the queen’s se- 
cret till the time of their appointed 
meeting. 

We have not room for further ex- 
tract, nor can we unravel the events 
with which the third volume is crowd- 
ed, having already run to greater 
length than we were aware of. Those, 
therefore, who wish to follow the ** Ad- 
mirable Crichton ” through his remain- 
ing feats of love and chivalry, till his 
final illustration of the profound doc- 
trine preached by Mr. Thomas Moore, 


‘*« All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest,”-- 



















those who wish for information on 
these points, we must refer to the 
volumes themselves. We cannot incur 
the risk of a prosecution for piracy by 
printing the work entire. The samples 
we have given will suffice to shew the 
quality. 

There are many lyrics scattered 
through the volume, all sustaining the 
author’s acknowledged reputation as a 
song-writer. In the work before us 
there are none of those mystic lays 
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which puzzled the uninitiated in Rook- 
wood as much as they delighted the 
knowing ones. In Crichton the songs 
are all intelligible to “ chiefs and la- 
dies bright;” and should the dra- 
matisers-general of the Adelphi bring 
the court of Henri on the stage, as re- 
presented in Crichton, we expect to 
have those songs set to “ exquisite 
music.” We here extract one or two 
of the pieces, beginning with one in- 
teresting to all mankind. 












































The Thirty Requisites. 


“‘ Thirty points of perfection each judge understands, 
The standard of feminine beauty demands. 


Three white : — and, without further prelude, we know 
That the skin, hands, and teeth, should he pearly as snow. 
Three black: — and our standard departure forbids 

From dark eyes, darksome tresses, and darkly-fringed lids. 
Three red : —and the lover of comeliness seeks 

For the hue of the rose in the lips, nails, and cheeks. 
Three long : — and of this you, no doubt, are aware ? 


Long the body should be, long the hands, long the hair. 
Three short : — and herein nicest beauty appears — 
Feet short as a fairy’s, short teeth, and short ears. 
Three large : — and remember, this rule, as to size, 
Embraces the shoulders, the forehead, the eyes. 
Three narrow :—a maxim to every man’s taste — 
Circumference small in mouth, ancle, and waist. 
Three round : — and in this I see infinite charms — 
Rounded fulness apparent in leg, hip, and arms. 
Three fine : — and can aught the enchantment eclipse, 
Of fine tapering fingers, fine tresses, fine lips ? 

Three small : — my thirty essentials are told— 
Small head, nose, and bosom compact in its mould. 
Now, the dame who comprises attractions like these, 
Will need not the cestus of Venus to please : 

While he who has met with an union so rare, 

Has had better luck than has fallen to my share.” 


** Anacreontic. An arm to guide me in the dance, 


I. An eye to thrill me with its glance, 
When Bacchus’ gift assails my brain, A lip impassioned words to breathe, 
Care flies, and all her gloomy train ; A hand my temples to enwreathe : 
My pulses throb, my youth returns, 
With its old fire my bosom burns ; 
Before my kindling vision rise 
A thousand glorious fantasies ! 
Sudden my empty coffers swell 
With riches inconsumable ; 
And mightier treasures ‘round me spring 
Than Cresus owned, or Phrygia’s king. 


Scornful, I crush beneath my heel. 


ITI. 
Then fill the chalice till it shine 
Bright as a gem incarnadine! 


From the black phantom, Melancholy ! 
Better inebriate ’tis to lie, 

i. And dying live, than living die !” 
Naught seek I in that frenzied hour, 
Save love’s intoxicating: power ; 


“ Yusef and Zorayda. 


Through the Vega of Granada, where the silver Darro glides — 

From his tower within the Alpuxar — swift—swift Prince Yusef rides 
To her who holds his heart in thrall—a captive Christian maid — 

Cn wings of fear and doubt he flies, of sore mischance afraid, 

For, ah! full well doth Yusef know with what relentless ire 

is love for one of adverse faith is noted by his sire : 

* Zorayda mine !’ he cries aloud — on — on his courser strains — 

* Zorayda mine! — thine Yusef comes !’— the Alhambra walls he gains. 


Rank, honour, wealth, and worldly weal, 


Fill !—till its fumes have freed me wholly 

















We have been informed that, since 
our review has been in type, some 
alteration bas been made in the preface. 
This, if it be so, matters nothing. 


Crichton. 


Through the marble Court of Lions — to the stately Tocador — 
To Lindaraxa’s bower he goes — the queen he stands before ; 
Her maidens round his mother group— but not a word she speaks. 
In vain amid that lovely throng one lovelier form he seeks ; 

In vain he tries mid orient eyes orbs darker far to meet ; 

No form so light, no eyes so bright, as hers his vision greet. 

‘ Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine ! —ah, whither art thou fled ?” 

A low, low wail returns his cry —a wail as for the dead. 


No answer made his mother, but her hand gave to her son — 

To the garden of the Generalif together are they gone ; 

Where gushing fountains cool the air — where scents the citron pale, 
Where nightingales in concert fond rehearse their love-lorn tale, 
Where roses link’d with myrtles make green woof against the sky, 
Half hidden by their verdant screen a sepulchre doth lie : 

‘ Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine ! — ah, wherefore art thou flown 

To gather flowers in Yemen's bowers, while | am left alone?” 


Upon the ground kneels Yusef — his heart is like to break ; 

in vain the queen would comfort him — no comfort will he take. 

His blinded gaze he turns upon that sculptured marble fair, 

Embossed with gems, and glistening with coloured pebbles rare ; 

Red stones of Ind—black, vermei!, green, their mingled hues combine, 
With jacinth, sapphire, amethyst, and diamond of the mine. 

‘ Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine !’—thus ran sad Yusef’s cry ; 

‘ Zorayda mine, within this tomb, ah, sweet one! dost thou lie?’ 


Upon that costly sepulchre two radiant forms are seen, 

In sparkling alabaster carved, like crystal in its sheen : 

The one as Yusef fashioned, a golden crescent bears ; 

The other, as Zorayda wrought, a silver crosslet wears. 

And ever as soft Zephyr sighs, the pair his breath obey, 

And meet within each other’s arms, like infants in their play. 

‘ Zorayda fair — Zorayda fair !’—thus golden letters tell— 

‘A Christian maid lies buried here—by Moslem loved too well !’ 


Three times those golden letters with grief sad Yusef reads — 

To tears and frantic agony a fearful calm succeeds : 

‘Ah, wois me! Zorayda mine—ah, would the self-same blow, 

That laid thee ’neath this mocking tomb, had laid thy lover low ! 

‘Two faithful hearts, like ours, in vain stern death may strive to sever — 
A moment more, the pang is o’er—the grave unites us ever ! 

Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine ! —this dagger sets me free ! 

Zorayda mine —look down—look down— thus— thus I come to thee !’ 


‘Hold! Yusef, hold!’ a voice exclaims—‘ thy loved Zorayda lives ! 
Thy constancy is well approved —thy sire his son forgives. 

Thine ardent passion doubting long, thy truth I thus have tried : 
Behold her whom thy faith hath won — receive her as thy bride !’ 
In Yusef’s arms—to Yusef’s heart Zorayda close is press’d — 

Half stifled by a flood of joy, these words escape his breast : 

‘ Zorayda mine — Zorayda mine !— ah, doubly dear thou art ! 
Uninterrupted bless be ours, whom death has fail’d to part !’” 





Every thing we said was conscientious, 
and, as we believe, just,—a style of 
writing not to be altered without better 
cause than any which now occurs to us. 
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EPISTLES 10 THE LITERATI. 
No. IX. 


JOANNA BAILLIE TO THE EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—Had my new dramas, which have been noticed in such an indulgent 
and friendly manner in your Magazine for the month of February, gone to a 
second edition, it was my intention to have prefixed to the tragedy of Romiero 
the followiug observations, in the form of an advertisement. But as I may pro- 
bably deem it inexpedient to publish another edition, and more desirable to let 
the work remain for a time out of print entirely, I take the liberty to request a 
place for them in the next Number of your valuable publication. I shall by 
this means ensure a more extensive and earlier attention to the subject ; and, 
by granting it, you will greatly oblige, . 
ir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
J. Bariie. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF ROMIERO. 


When any reasonable and specific fault is found with a work, and by a very 
friendly and able critic, it behoves the author to consider well how far it may 
really deserve the ceusure laid upon it, and also how far it may be vindicated 
from that censure. The Quarterly Review for January last, so discriminating in 
the observations, and liberal in the praises bestowed upon the new dramas, &c. 
says, regarding the first play, Romiero, 


‘« The passion of jealousy may co-exist with the noblest qualities of our nature ; 
but a jealous disposition—and such seems that of Romiero—is something mean 
and degrading: it is almost impossible to make it assume that dignity which is 
necessary to great tragic interest.” 


[am not presumptuous enough to suppose that I can altogether vindicate 
Romiero ; but, in simply laying before the reader my own intentions in deli- 
neating this character, something very near a vindication may, perhaps, be found. 
I have endeavoured to represent him as a man fastidiously delicate in every thing 
connected with the affections of the heart. This is shewn by his former con- 
cealed attachment to a lady, which was only discovered after her death —by his 
being so distressed at the idea of Zorada’s love having passed from him to another, 
that he at first thinks the further personal criminality scarcely worth considering 
—by his not enduring, when that criminality is, from circumstances, made to 
appear probable or presumptive, even in his aggravated agony, to have her name 
coupled with any gross epithet. This, it appears to me, is a jealousy dealing 
particularly with the affections of the heart, not being afraid or suspicious of 
more ignoble wrongs; and therefore a jealousy which (as its frailty, indeed) 
might belong to a noble nature. Does not a lover, whether man or woman, 
feel pleased with tokens of this refined jealousy in the object beloved, and receive 
it as a proof of the value set upon the hidden treasure of the heart? The idea 
of its arising from an over anxiety to retain unimpaired and exclusively what is 
held so precious, does not degrade the character of the lover, though it may give 
cause to fear much for his future happiness. The tragedy of Othello is a work 
of so much genius and interest, that it seems to be established as a pattern for 
the passion of jealousy to all succeeding writers, without considering what was 
the real design of our immortal bard when he wrote the play. He had no design, 
I truly believe, but to represent to his audience the story of the Moor of Venice, 
instigated to murder his wife by the falsehoods of a diabolical villain: and, as it 
appears to me, revenge against her for the grossest infidelity is more manifested 
through the whole of the piece than what is termed jealousy. Shakespeare does 
all that he, probably, intended to do with exquisite understanding of nature, and 
with unrivalled beauty and force of expression ; but had no idea that he was 
thereby to fascinate men’s minds so much as to bind them over to follow his 
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steps for ever on the subject connected with the story of his play. He goaded 
his hero to the fatal catastrophe by the machinations ofa villain, whose falsehoods 
he never, or but very slightly, at any time distrusts ; and, with such strong faith 
in Iago, he does conceive that his wife has been grossly false, and, in his rage, 
calls her by the vile name he believes her to deserve. But must every man, 
to be entitled to our sympathy when jealous, have his jealousy fastened upon him 
from without, by the evil agency of another? I thought not; and was not aware 
that, in representing this passion as suspicious and watchful over small indica- 
tions of change in the affections of a beloved object, I should make it unworthy 
of human sympathy. 

Romiero is likewise charged with taking up one cause of suspicion, as soon 
as another has been proved to be unfounded; which has been considered as 
breaking the unity of action, as well as testifying too strongly the natively suspi- 
cious character of the man. The circumstance of Zorada’s unhappy father and 
Romiero’s oath I considered as the continuous story of the piece; the love- 
matters of Don Maurice and Beatrice only as auxiliaries to it. And when the 
causes of Zorada’s altered behaviour to him can no longer be accounted for by a 
supposed love for Maurice, and new circumstances arise, fitted naturally to 
create suspicion, and to bring the former unaccountable ones fresh to his mind, 
the story, as 1 apprehended the matter, proceeds without being broken. We 
sympathise with suspicion, as with all other emotions, according to its object. 
To suspect that another would circumvent, or endeavour ta deprive you of your 
gold or worldly wealth, would not readily come into a noble mind ; but a fear 
lest the affections of the heart may be estranged from us, and a suspicious watch- 
fulness for indications of this misfortune, may be weak, indeed, but cannot be 
called mean. We sympathise with the anger of Achilles for the loss of his 
beautiful captive ; but had a herd of beeves been taken from him with equal 
injustice, we should be less susceptible on his behalf. 

In the usual courtesy of writing, I ouglit to say that I produce this attempted 
vindication of Romiero with diffidence: but I do not ; contrariwise, I do it with 
considerable confidence. It is, however, a confidence that is more than equalled 
by that which I feel in the natural disposition of my friendly critic. He will not, 
I am certain, continue to think me in the wrong, for want of a good hearty incli- 
nation to think me in the right; and I trust that many of my readers will receive 
this attempted defence of the character with similar candour and indulgence. 
Hampstead, Nov. 7. 
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DECEMBER SONNETS. 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
W hereon our Saviour’s birth is celebrate, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then they say no spirit dare stir abroad. 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 


Marcetius apup Hamietum, 





I. 

Sucw is the opinion of the Dane, Marcellus, 
Watching on guard in front of Elsinore : 
Ghost, fairy, witch of legendary lore, 

I never yet-have seen. But with good fellows 

Oft have I raised that spirit whose presence mellows, 
And frightens:not, the blades who all-night long 
Wait till 'the bird of dawning sings the song 

That tells “* Bright Phebus comes, and daylight yellows ;” 

When he (as Henry the Eighth on sounding lyre 
Counselled ftom long experience, wise and right) 

Who with his neighbour's wife had passed the night 

Would find it rather prudent to retire, 

Because the hunt was up, and hound and horn 

With jocund clamour waked St. Stephen’s morn. 


II. 
And merry Christmas soon comes round again. 
What have we done since Christmas last? God knows ! 
So does the Devil,—for the world still goes 
Rolling about in the old-fashioned strain. 
But, Palmerston, what next? The Queen of Spain 
You’ve dished, and Molly Portugal is done— 
Thanks to your lordship. Nesselrode makes fun 
Of your bright missives urged by Durham’s brain. 
Belgium is still unsettled. King Philippe 
Tumbles his tongue demurely in his jaw, 
And Autun’s good ex-bishop says “* Catspaw, 
Oft have I witnessed ; but such silly sheep 
As Cupid never.” Meanwhile, welcome back, 
In turkey-time, from Ham, Prince Polignac! 















Cuttriss’s, Piazza, Covent-Garden. 


[I forget the day of the month, but it must be coming on for December. } 
M. O’D. 









ANNOTATIONES. 
Epigraphe, |. 2, celebrate] vulgo, cele. I 
brated. Corrig. meo periculo metri causa. 
Forma participialis satis nota. Ex no- 
tulis MSS. penes me.—C, J. L. 

L. 6. No fairy takes, no witch hath 
power to harm. Lege, ‘‘ No bailiff The hunt is up, the hunt is up,— 
takes, no writ hath power to harm. Satis It soon will be the day ; 
poetis notum quod bene est notum in And he who’s in bed with another man’s 
loco vulgo dicto ‘‘ quod.” Mandata, wife, 
Anglice, “ writs” currere (ut aiunt) 
haud posse die Nativitatis. Ad hoc 
Shakspearius, in procuratoris officina Probatum est. Datum cdibus Crock. 
altus, planissime alludit. Mira in loco  fordianis, auctoribus quamplurimis. 


commentatorum cacitas, Ex MSS. Par- A .D’O. 
rianis.—S, P. 






4. 9. Cantiuncule prime, as Henry 
the Eighth, &c.| allusio ad cantilenam 
regis Henrici octavi beatissime memorize, 
que incipit. 











It is time he were away. 
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